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Exports Mounted, Imports Fell Off, As Compared With July-December 1948 


United States Foreign Trade 
in the First 6 Months of 1949 


Grace A. WITHEROW 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS BRAN‘ H. 
AREAS DIVISION, OTT, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


1 

es STRIKING FEATURE of 
United States foreign trade in the first 
half of this year was the substantial rise 
in exports and the decline in imports. 
Exports, after having declined from the 
middle of 1947 through 1948, increased 8 
percent over the total in the second half 
of 1948 to a value of $6,617,000,000. The 
rate of advance, however, slackened dur- 
ing the 6-month period. Decreases 
among imports, which became accentu- 
ated in the latter part of the period, re- 
duced the total value of incoming goods 
from the preceding half-year high total 
by 6 percent, or to $3,391,000,000—a re- 
versal of the upward trend in evidence 
throughout the postwar period to the 
close of 1948. In quantity, however, the 
decrease in imports was considerably less 
than the increase in exports: 5 percent 
as compared with 13 percent. (Table 2.) 
In the current period as compared with 
the half-yearly average values for the 
prewar period 1936-38, imports remained 
about 234 times as large and exports 
about 4'%> times as large. 


Prices Show Some Decline 


IN THE FIRST HALF of 1949, high com- 
modity prices constituted a factor of les- 
sening importance in the maintenance 
of export and import values. By June 
1949 imports showed a decline of 7 per- 
cent in unit value from the postwar high 
reached in the third quarter of 1948. 
This decrease occurred largely in March 
and April, and May and June closely 
maintained the April level. The unit 
value of exports showed a reduction of 
10 percent by June from the postwar 


Nore: Figures quoted in this article (in- 
cluding tables) have been prepared from 
basic data tabulated by the Bureau of the 
Census. 
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peak reached in February 1948; except 
for one interruption, the decrease has 
been gradual over the intervening period. 
The average unit value of imports in the 
first half of 1949 was 3 percent lower than 
in the immediately preceding half-year, 
when the highest price level of the post- 
war period had been recorded, whereas 
exports which had already fallen by 2 
percent from the high level of the first 
half of 1948 declined further by 4 
percent. 


Changes in Quantity * 


IN TERMS OF QUANTITY, as shown by 
the index numbers in table 2, the total 
import trade was down 2 percent from 
the first half and 5 percent from the sec- 
ond half of last year, but was, neverthe- 
less, about one-fifth larger than the 1936- 
38 half yearly average. Exports in- 





1“Quantity” as here used refers to the 
value figures adjusted for changes in the 
price level since 1936-38. 
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creased about 13 percent in quantity 
compared with the immediately preced- 
ing half year and, though not attaining 
the high level of 1947, remained 243 times 
as large as the 1936-38 average. 


Export Balance Expands 


AS EXPORTS INCREASED and imports 
decreased, the merchandise export bal- 
ance grew and reached the amount of 
$3,226,000,000. This increase followed a 
considerable decline in the balance dur- 
ing 1948, when the excess of exports over 
imports dropped to $2,495,000,000 in the 
latter half of the year. Marked in- 
creases in exports to France and Italy, 
and a decrease in imports from Canada, 
accounted in considerable part for the 
rise in the total export balance, though 
increases in exports to several Far East- 
ern countries and decreases in imports 
from Europe also contributed. 

As from the beginning of the war, part 
of the United States merchandise export 
surplus was financed by United States 
Government loans and grants. In Jan- 
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uary-June 1949 exports to the countries 
showing greatest expansion in trade were 
financed largely with ECA dollars or were 
provided as civilian supply shipments by 
United States occupation authorities. 
The decline in United States imports in 
the first half of 1949 further intensified 
the already acute dollar shortage in 
almost all foreign countries. 


Leading Imports Decline 


AMONG 33 COMMODITIES usually im- 
portant in United States import trade, 
25 showed decreases in the first half of 
1949 compared with the latter half of 
1948. These included mainly declines in 
crude and semimanufactured materials, 
partly in reflection of the reduction in 
business inventories that took place in 
the United States during the first and 
second quarters. Among these ma- 
terials were crude rubber, unmanufac- 
tured wool, oilseeds and vegetable oils, 
wood pulp, sawmill products, and 
undressed furs. Also included with 
imports showing declines were such 


manufactured articles as burlaps, auto. 
mobiles, watches, and textile manufac. 
tures, and among foodstuffs such items 
as fish, meat, and cattle. 

Other factors contributing to the de. 
cline were the fact that importations of 
wool in 1948 were apparently large 
enough to meet the backlog of demand: 
exceptionally large purchases of feeder 
and slaughter cattle from Canada after 
the lifting of the wartime embargo in 
August 1948, a movement that slowed 
up in 1949 as cattle reserves in that 
country were reduced; and the greater 
competition encountered by imports of 
some commodities, including automo- 
biles and lumber, as United States pro- 
duction provided larger supplies for the 
home market. 

Changes in price levels and, possibly, 
hesitation in the placement of orders 
due to an assumed likelihood of some 
currency revaluations also affected the 
import levels in the first half of 1949. 

A few leading commodities arrived in 
larger quantity than in the immediately 
preceding half-year. These included 
crude petroleum, fuel oil, nonferrous 
ores, sugar, coffee, and cocoa. Moreover, 
most of the leading imports remained 
far larger than in the best prewar year. 
Only six, namely, hides and skins, raw 
silk, vegetable oils, oilseeds, wood pulp, 
and burlaps, showed marked reductions 
compared with prewar totals. 


Many Countries Show Declines 


Among 34 leading countries supplying 
the United States market, 22 shipped less 
by value than in the half-year immedi- 
ately preceding. On a percentage basis, 
decreases in imports from the various 
countries ranged from 1 to 92 percent. 
The heaviest decline was in imports from 
Egypt, which amounted to only $1,800,- 
000, as compared with $22,700,000 in the 
July-December half-year; the bulk of 


TABLE 1.—United States Merchandise Er- 
ports, Imports, and Balance of Trade 


{Value in millions of dollar 
Exports, Cien- Excess of 
Yearly average, year including; eral exports 
and period reex- im- over 
ports ! ports imports 

(Annual 

1936-38 2, 967 2, 489 78 

1939-41 4,115 2, 763 1, 352 

1942-44 211,818 3, 356 &, 462 

1945 10, 527 4,148 6, 379 

1946. 10, 187 4,933 54 

1947 15, 340 5 756 4, 584 

1948 12,651 | 7,124 5, 527 
Semiannual 

January-June 1947 7, 961 SHO , 092 

July-December 1947 7, 380 RT 4. 493 

January-June 1948 6, 551 , 520 , 031 

July-December 1948 6, 099 , O44 2, 495 

January-June 1949 6, 617 }, 391 3, 226 

1 Data for the war and postwar years include lend- 
lease and aid and relief shipments as well as the usual 
commercial trade, Civilian supplies sent to occupied 
areas through the United States Armed Forces are in- 
cluded beginning 1944. 

2 Includes an estimate of civilian supply shipments for 
1044, 


3 Includes an estimate of civilian supply shipments. 
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the year’s supply of Egyptian cotton is 
received in September at the beginning 
of the quota year. 

A large part of the loss in total import 
trade in the first half of 1949 was ac- 
counted for, however, by the reduction in 
jmports from Canada, which showed a 
decline of 15 percent, or $131,000,000. 
Entries of cattle and fresh meat from 
Canada, which had expanded to unusual 
volume in the latter part of 1948, showed 
large drops. Sawmill products, which 
had also reached a high in that period, 
and pulpwood and wood pulp likewise 
showed marked declines, and all dropped 
to lower levels than in the corresponding 
half of 1948. On the other hand, many 
items from Canada maintained gains 
made in 1948. 

Imports from ERP countries as a 
group showed a decline of 14 percent, or 
$74,000,000. Receipts from the United 
Kingdom, France, Italy, and Switzerland 
recorded large percentage decreases— 
23, 28, 31, and 22 percent, respectively— 
following marked expansion in 1948. 
The trade with Sweden continued to de- 
cline, as in the two preceding half-year 
periods. The reduction in imports from 
these countries were in manufactured 
products, semimanufactures, and food- 
stuffs. 


Taste 2.—Inderes of Changes in Quan 
tity, Unit Value, and Value of United 
States Exports and Imports 


Quan Unit 
Year and period tity value 
index index 


Value 
index 


EXPORTS OF UNITED 


STATES MERCHANDISE ! 
Annual 

1936-38 100 100 10 

1939-41 135 102 138 

1942-44 26u 148 su0 

1945 107 167 528 

1946 2065 2158 325 

1047 259 ISS 487 

1947 275 ISS SIS 

1048 214 J) 42s 
Semiannual 

January-June, 1947 200 Is! 137 

July-December, 1947 254 106 500) 

January-June, 1948 218 203 444 

July-December, 1948 208 199 413 

January-June, 1949 234 191 14s 

IMPORTS FOR CONSUMP- 
TIO 
Annual 

1036-38 Loo 1 loo 

1030 41 103 105 1a 

1942-44 a7 141 Lit 

1945 107 1s 166 

1946 113 173 106 

1047 10S 213 230 

1948 123 235 28S 
semiannual 

January-June, 1947 109 210 220 

July-December, 1947 109 213 23 

January-June, 1948 121 232 282 

July-December, 1948 124 238 205 

January-June, 1949 11s 250 272 

' Indexes for the war and postwar years cover lend 
lease, UN NRA, other aid and relief, and commercial ex- 
ports. Civilian supply shipments are included begin 
ning 1947, 

? Apparent price decline is due to the diminishing part 
in total trade of lend-lease exports, which had shown a 
greater price rise during the war years than non-lend 
lease goods. In 1945, the unit value of non-lend-lease 
exports was 144 (1936-38 as 106) as compared with 167, the 


unit value of total exports as shown in this table, 
> Excluding civilian supplies. 
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Certain big South American countries supplied smaller quantities of industrial materials 
and foodstuffs to the U. S. in the first 6 months of 1949 than in July-December 1948. 
One of these was Brazil, whose great harbor of Rio is here shown. 


Imports from leading suppliers of in- 
dustrial materials and foodstuffs in other 
parts of the world also decreased. These 
included Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, 
the U. S. S. R., British Malaya, China, 
New Zealand, Egypt, and the Union of 
South Africa. 

The principal countries furnishing im- 
ports of greater value, as compared with 
the second half of 1948, were Mexico, 
Cuba, Chile, Uruguay, India, Pakistan, 
Indonesia, British East Africa, and Brit- 
ish West Africa. The trade with all of 
these countries except Indonesia, how- 
ever, had shown declines in the earlier 
period. 


Export Gains Exceed Losses 


INCREASES IN SHIPMENTS of a few 
commodities accounted largely for the 
expansion in value of total exports, as 
compared with July-December 1948. 
These included iron and steel mill prod- 
ucts, industrial machinery, and raw cot- 
ton, whose gains amounted to $122,000,- 
000, $126,000,000, and $232,000,000 in the 
order named. Seven other among 20 
leading exports also showed considerable 
increases, but reductions in 10 products 
constituted an important offsetting fac- 
tor. Wheat flour showed a marked re- 
duction of $118,000,000, and there was 
no corresponding gain in grain ship- 
ments. Exports of tobacco, coal, and 
motor vehicles dropped considerably 


from the immediately preceding half- 
year total. 

The export trade with a few countries 
showed marked expansion from the July— 
December period. These included main- 
ly France and Italy, exports to which 
increased by $106,000,000 and $125,000.,- 
0CO0, respectively, and a few others, name- 
ly, Japan, the United Kingdom, and 
India, and, among Western Hemisphere 
countries, Canada, Colombia, Chile, and 
Venezuela. Increased exports to the 
ERP countries as a group accounted for 
more than half of the total rise over the 
latter half of 1948, although these coun- 
tries have taken only about one-third of 
total United States exports in recent 
periods. Exports to 25 of 34 leading 
markets showed increases, whereas trade 
with 9 countries decreased. In the lat- 
ter group were Argentina and the Union 
of South Africa, exports to which fell 
by 49 and 38 percent, or $58,000,000 and 
$95,000,000, respectively, and China, with 
a decrease of 44 percent, or $53,000,000. 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


Data quoted in the foregoing article on 
commodity and country trade are from 
more detailed statistical analyses, ‘Total 
Export and Import Trade, January—June 
1949,” and “Export and Import Trade 
With Leading Countries, January—June 
1949,” available on request from the Spe- 
cial Programs Branch, Areas Division, 
Office of International Trade. 








Economic Well-Being Directly Related to Enormous International Trade 


The Apparel-Wool Situation: 


Significant Changes Sinee “Prewar” 


Morton J. SCHWARTZ 


TEXTILE AND LEATHER BRANCH, 
COMMODITIES DIVISION, OIT, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


; IMPORTANCE of the wool in- 
dustry in the United States is clearly 
indicated by recent statistics on the 
operations of only one sector of the in- 
dustry. The woolen and worsted fabrics 
industry shipped $1,354,000,000 of manu- 
factures in 1947, an increase of 153 
percent compared with 1939. The 122,- 
500 production workers employed in the 
industry in 1947 received wages of 
$294 ,000,000. 

Although wool is produced in nearly 
every part of the world, 75 percent of 
present world output of 3,730,000,000 
pounds (grease weight) is accounted for 
2y seven countries: Australia, New 
Zealand, the Union of South Africa, Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay, the United States, and 
the U. S. S. R. The first five of these 
countries, commonly referred to as “sur- 
pilus producers,” accounted for 92 per- 
cent of all wool entering into interna- 
tional trade in 1948. About 86 percent 
of the woo] exported by the five surplus 
producers in 1948 was taken by the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, the Netherlands, Italy, and 
Belgium. It is estimated that 63 per- 
cent of total world apparel-wool con- 
sumption is accounted for by the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and France. 
[It should be noted that, although this 
article deals with the wool trade in its 
broadest scope, particular attention is 
focused on the apparel-wool situation”) 

As compared with prewar, world pro- 
duction of wool declined by 5.1 percent 
in 1949 while consumption of apparel 
wool in 1947-48 reflected an increase of 
11 percent. Exports from the five sur- 
plus-producing countries increased 24 
percent between 1938 and 1948. In the 
period 1946 to 1948, world wool stocks 
declined by 1,000,000,000 pounds. 
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Wool in the World Economy 


Most of the world’s supply of wool is 
produced in countries far from the con- 
suming centers. The process of trans- 
ferring this wool from the areas of pro- 
duction to the countries of consumption 
has given rise to an enormous interna- 
tional trade in raw wool. The United 
States was the second largest producer 
in 1936-40 and the fifth largest in 1949. 
However, it is considered a deficit coun- 
try inasmuch as domestic consumption 
of apparel wool is greater than produc- 
tion. The United States is 100 percent 
dependent on imports for carpet wools 
(a fact emphasized in a feature article 
in the July 25 issue of this magazine, un- 
der the title ““Carpet-Wool Situation”). 

Indicative of the importance of wool 
in the export trade of the five surplus 
countries are data on the percent of 
total exports accounted for by wool. On 
the basis of value, the ratios of wool 
shipments to total exports in 1946 were 
32 percent for Australia; 34 percent for 
Uruguay; 33 percent for the Union of 
South Africa; 27 percent for New Zea- 
land; and 9 percent for Argentina. 
Thus, the economic well-being of at 
least four of the five major producing 


TABLE 1.—Yearly Average Prices of Wool 
and Other Testile Fibers, 1939 AD 


[In cents per pound] 


Year lor Austra ' mA Rayor 
( lan _ tay ] 
1939 76. 7 RH. 2 9.5 25.0 
1940 SAS 95. 4 10, 2 25.0 
1941 102.6 103.6 13.9 25.0 
1942 114.4 110.0 19 25.0 
1943 115.4 110.4 20. 6 24. ( 
1944 115.4 106. 4 21.2 25.4 
1945 114.2 109 22.6 25.0 
1946 09.9 110.5 10.6 25.4 
1947 118.0 137.1 4.4 s1.Y 
1948 139.4 191.8 33.8 86. 4 
1949 € 151.7 206, 8 32.7 LAN 
Arithmetic mean of monthly average prices. 

2? Based on 10 types of fine and % blood domestic 
wools, clean, Boston. Wool Association of the New York 
Cotton Erchange. 

} Based on Australian wools in Boston, scoured, duty 
paid 64/70’s Wool Association of the New York Cotton 
Exchange 

4 Middling 15{¢-inch cotton, 10 U.S. spot markets. 
Rayon Organon and U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


5 Rayon Organon, U.S. 
6 January-May. 


Sovrce: Compiled in Textile and Leather Branch, 
OT) 


countries is highly dependent on wool 
exports. Annual wool receipts are a 
major factor in determining the capac- 
ity of these countries to import other 
goods. 

During 1935-39 the five chief export- 
ing countries accounted for 82 percent of 
world exports of wool, actual weight 
basis (includes greasy and washed wool 
in indeterminate quantities) , and in 1948 
for 92 percent. 

Fiber Production 

During the period 1920-48 the world’s 
production of the four chief fibers (cot- 
ton, wool, rayon, silk) reached a peak of 
229 234,000,000 pounds in 1937—from a 
low of 95,636,000,000 in 1921. From 1937 
to 1945 there was an almost steady de- 
cline in production, but the trend was re- 
versed in 1946, and by 1948 production 
was 78 percent of the 1937 figure. 

In these years, wool generally ranked 
second to cotton as a textile fiber, ac- 
counting on an average for about one- 
seventh of the world’s output. The share 
supplied by wool declined from 19 per- 
cent in 1921 to 10 percent in 1937, then 
increased to 13 percent during 1938-44 
and to 16 percent during 1945-46. In 
1948, the share of world fiber output rep- 
resented by wool was 13 percent. 
Fiber Prices 

The period 1939-49 witnessed some 
sharp changes in the relative price struc- 
tures of the important textile fibers. Be- 
tween 1939 and May 1949 the price of 
domestic wools increased 198 percent, 
Australian wools 240 percent, cotton 344 
percent (high was 362 percent in 1947), 
and rayon 147 percent (see chart on 
p. 10). 

In 1939 domestic wool cost 7.4 times 
as much as cotton, 3.1 times as much as 
viscose rayon staple, and only .89 as much 
as foreign wool. In 1948 the relationship 
of domestic wool prices to the prices of 
the other fibers was as follows: to cotton 
4.1 times greater; to rayon 3.8 times 
greater; to foreign wool 0.73 as much. 
The actual price changes that took place 
during 1939-49 are set forth in table 1. 

Prices of domestic wool increased 
steadily from 1939 to April 1949, except 
for a slight decline in 1945-46. These 
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prices increased from $0.77 per pound in 
1939 to $1.39 in 1948 and to an average 
of $1.52 during January-May 1949. 
Prices of Australian wools rose much 
more sharply, increasing from $0.86 per 
pound in 1939 to $1.92 in 1948 and to 
$2.07 for an average of the first 5 months 
of 1949. Cotton registered the greatest 
increase of all the textile fibers. From 
$0.095 per pound in 1939 cotton prices 
increased to $0.34 in 1948. They aver- 
aged $0.33 for January—May 1949. _ Vis- 
cose rayon staple prices remained fairly 
stable at $0.25 from 1938 to 1946, in- 
creased to $0.32 in 1947, to $0.36 in 1948, 
and to $0.37 on the average for Janu- 
ary—May 1949. ; 


World Wool Production ° 


Sheep husbandry is one of the most 
important, as well as one of the oldest, 
of the world’s agricultural enterprises. 
During the time of the Roman Empire, 
sheep were “the aristocracy of the ani- 
mal world.’”’ The Romans protected the 
bodies of their animals by skins or cloth, 
and the condition of the fleece on the 
sheep’s back was under constant scru- 
tiny. The wool was washed and combed 
on the sheep to prevent matting; it was 
then anointed with oils and wine. Al- 
though such extreme measures are no 
longer considered necessary, sheep rais- 
ing continues as one of the principal 
farm enterprises, with 44 countries of the 
world now considered as important 
producers, 

In 1949, seven countries accounted for 
74.6 percent of world wool production. 
The British Dominions together pro- 
duced 43.8 percent of the world’s total 
in 1949 (Australia, 29.4 percent; New 
Zealand, 8.8 percent; Union of South 
Africa, 5.6 percent). Uruguay and Ar- 
gentina accounted for an additional 15.2 
percent; the U. S.S. R. produced 8.4 per- 
cent, and the United States 7.2 percent 
(see table 2). 

Comparing prewar with 1949, one finds 
that world production of wool declined 


‘Data on wool in this section are on a 
grease-weight basis otherwise 
specified 


unless 
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Stevedores in Boston unloading Uruguay wool. 


from an average of 3,930,0090,000 pounds 
during 1936-40 to 3,730,000,000 pounds 
in 1949, a decrease of 5.1 percent. Ref- 
erence to table 2 shows that the United 
States suffered the largest drop in pro- 
duction, from 425,300,000 pounds in 
1936-40 to 265,000,000 in 1949, a decline 
of 37.7 percent. The Union of South 
Africa also showed a loss, producing 
210,000,000 pounds in 1949 compared 
with 252,300,000 in 1936-40. The largest 
increase in production was recorded by 
Uruguay, 150,000,000 pounds in 1949 
compared with 126,200,000 in 1936-40, 
an increase of 18.9 percent. Australia, 
New Zealand, Argentina, and the UV, S. 
S. R. had only slightly higher production 
in 1939 than before the war. 

The 37 other important wool-produc- 
ing countries, which contributed 1,039,- 
300,000 pounds (26.4 percent of the 
total) in 1936-40, furnished only 947,- 
100,000 in 1949 (25.4 percent). 


Although the data on world wool pro- 
duction would indicate adequate supplies 
of wool, there is an apparent shortage 
of the finer grades. From the end of 
World War II to the present, demand for 
apparel wools has emphasized the finer 
grades to an extent far beyond the 
world’s capacity to produce them. It 
has been estimated that over the past 2 
years merino-wool consumption has run 
at a rate 50 percent in excess of pro- 
duction. Aggravating the situation is 
the fact that the proportion of merino 
wools to total world production of all 
wool dropped about 5 percent in 1948 
compared with prewar. The gap be- 
tween consumption and production of 
the finer grades between 1946 and 1948 
was largely compensated for by with- 
drawals from stocks built up during the 
war and in the hands of the Joint Organ- 
ization in the United Kingdom and the 
Commodity Credit Corporation in the 
United States. However, the proportion 
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TARLE 2 World Production of Wool (Grease Basis ) 1936 0 {wv rage and 1947 49 Annual of fine-grade wools still remaining in 
stocks held by these two organizations is 
a very small. 
Average 1936-40 1947 1948 1949 "1949: . 
| neeuant Of the total world wool production for 
Country Milliot Million Millions Millions abr 1949 of 3,730,000,000 pounds (grease 
ve -| Percent | Percent = Percent “"S) Percent 40 : 
od total | Ot | oftotal | °F 4. | of total | °1 a. | of total | average basis), 1,287,000,000 (34.5 percent) was 
pounds pounds 7 pounds pounds é ‘ 
estimated to be merino; 1,738,000,000 
United Stat 195.3 10.8 09. 4 8 3 OR0. f 7: 265.0 79 62.3 (46.6 percent) was crossbred; and 1705,- 
nustralia + Sos. 9 6.8 | 1,019.0 27.4 | 1,085.0 2.9 | 1.5.9 _% 106. 1 000,000 (18.9 percent) carpet wool. Peak 
New Zealand 13.8 &.0 345.6 9.3 35.0 9.0 330.0 R.8 105.1 ” : : 
Union of South Africa 252. 3 6.4 22. 9 5.5 210.0 5.6 210.0 5.6 83.3 production’ of merino wool was reached 
Uruguay 126. 2 3. 2 158.7 4.3 149.9 1.0 150.0 4.0 118.9 : : 
Argentina 411.0 10.5 | 475.0 128) 419.0 13! 418.0 112 101.7 in 1942 when it accounted for 37 percent 
U.8.8.R 10. 2 7.9 | 285.8 7.7 304. 6 8.2) 314.9 8.4 101.5 of the total production of 4,240,000,000 
Other (37 countrie 1.039.3 2%. 4 923.6 4.7 946.0 25.8 947.1 25. 4 91.1 
pounds. 
lotal } 930.0 100.0 3, 720.0 100.0 | 3,720.0 100.0 | 3,730.0 100. 0 94.9 


Carpet wool generally is estimated at 
roughly 20 percent of total wool produc- 
tion. The seven chief countries produc- 


Sovrce: Compiled in Textile and Leather Branch, OIT, from official United States and foreign-government statistics 
4 nd trade estimutes, 
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ing carpet wool, Argentina, New Zealand, 
China, India, Pakistan, Syria, and Iraq, 
have been able to offer large quantities 
of wool when demand in the United 


TABLE 3.—Estimated World Consumption of Apparel Wool, Prewar and Postwar 


[In 1,000 pounds, clean weight] 


Consumption Percent of total 
States was sufficiently high. Thus, United iin Ro al : 
States imports of carpet wool in 1948 1935-38 1947-48 prewar 1935-38 1947-48 
average average . 
of more than 341,263,000 pounds ‘(actual f 
weight) were more than double those United States 264. 000 505. 500 191 “7 my: 
of 1937. Although these seven countries —— gon nigne 167 1.7 2.5 
; <a 2 yuay-. 3, 000 0, COO 535) 2 5 
furnished 77.3 percent of total United Australia 10, 000 75,000 188 99 > 
. . Ne r Zex iF d T 7 KS ) ? 
States imports of carpet wool in 1937, Union of — Africa neon oan a : 
they supplied 92.0 percent in 1948. France 250, 000 283, 000 113 13.9 14.1 
Italy 64, 000 100, 000 156 35 0 
United Kingdom 540, 000 170, 000 87 “) () 93 & 
Netherlands 25 000 10. 000 160 14 
7 7 *. 2 : — v . 0 
World Wool Consumption Belgium... 64, 000 75, 000 117 3.7 
Germany * 1469, 000 25, 000 15 9.4 ) 
japan 100, 000 25, 000 D5 5.6 ] 
Wool can be woven, knitted, or felted; Other. 244, 500 324, 000 133 13.6 16.2 
it is equally effective for protection Total 1, 800, 000 2, 000, 000 11 100.0 100 
against tropical heat and arctic cold. 
It has been said that Hargreaves’ inven- i aREEI EE ahs sine Gar this Wiecad taen 
tion of the spinning jenny to spin woolen Source: Compiled in Textile and Leather Branch from official United States and foreign-government statistics and 


strands was one of the important de- 
velopments in the Industrial Revolution. 
Prior to 1790 the wool-textile industry 
was almost wholly confined to the house- 
hold, but from the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century tremendous strides were 
made in the manufacture of woolens, and 
the consumption of wool grew by leaps 
and bounds. The erection of large mills 
marked the dawn of the factory era, and 
the wool-textile industry became the 
cornerstone in the economy of many 
countries of the world. 

Apparel-wool consumption in 1935-38 
averaged 1,800,000,000 pounds. If trade 
estimates of apparel-wool consumption 
of 2,200,000,000 pounds in the 1949-50 
season are actually realized, consump- 


?Data on wool in this section are on a 
clean-weight basis, unless otherwise specified. 





trade estimates. 


tion will be 22 percent above the world 
output of 1,800,000,000 pounds. This 
would be the fourth consecutive year in 
which world consumption of apparel wool 
has exceeded production. In the case 
of carpet wool, producing countries 
showed themselves surprisingly flexible 
in 1948 in their ability to meet the un- 
precedented consumption demands of 
the United States. 

On the basis of reports received for 
the first 6 months of 1949, the actual rate 
of consumption of both apparel and car- 
pet wools is well under last year. It is 
unlikely, therefore, that trade estimates 
will be realized. The postwar trend 
whereby wool consumption exceeded 
production is apparently being reversed 
in 1949; consumption is tending back to 
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Australia: Part of a shed where shearers work. 


fatal 
Note? 


the prewar level and toward balance with 
production. 

Postwar consumption of apparel wool 
has been characterized by four main fac- 
tors: (a) the rapid recovery of the wool- 
textile industry of Europe; (b) the rise 
of the United States as the world’s larg- 
est producer of wool textiles: (c) the 
growth of the wool-textile industry in 
countries that, prewar, had been highly 
dependent on imports; and (d) the fact 
that production of apparel wool has not 
kept pace with consumption. Consump- 
tion of carpet wool has been affected by 
three factors: (a) the tremendous de- 
mands of the United States; (b) the 
growth of Argentina as the chief sup- 
plier of carpet wools to the United States 
and the decline in importance of China; 
and (c) the ready availability of large 
cuantities of carpet wool. 

As indicated in table 3, world apparel- 
wool consumption in 1947-48 showed an 
increase of 11 percent compared with 
Although the largest relative 
increase was registered by the Union of 
South Africa—four times the prewar 
average—the quantitative in- 
crease occurred in the case of the United 


prewar. 


greatest 


States where consumption in 1947-48 
was almost one quarter of a billion 
pounds greater than prewar. In 1947- 


48 both Germany and Japan consumed 
only minor quantities of wool compared 
to their prewar rate. 


Consumption by 
Exporting Countries 


The Australian wool-textile industry 
consumed 40,000,000 pounds of apparel 
wool in 1935-38, on an annual average— 
comprising 8 percent of the country’s to- 
tal wool output. The industry has shown 
considerable expansion in recent years, 
consumption of wool averaging 75,000,- 
000 pounds annually during 1947-48, or 
14 percent of production. Prewar con- 
sumption of apparel wool in New Zea- 
land averaged about 4,000,000 pounds 
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annually. During the 1947-48 season 
consumption was estimated at 7,500,000 
pounds, indicative of considerable ex- 
pansion in the productive capacity of 
the industry. Further, consumption 
might have been higher in the latter 
period except for labor shortages which 
retarded the production of wool yarns 
and textiles. The wool-textile industry 
in the Union of South Africa is in proc- 
ess of considerable expansion; although 
data are not available, it has been esti- 
mated that domestic mills consumed 
some 10,000,000 pounds of apparel wool 


in the 1947-48 season. Consumption 
prewar amounted to only 2,500,000 
pounds. 


Consumption of apparel wool in Ar- 
gentina in the postwar years has been 
estimated at 50,000,000 pounds annually. 
This compares with consumption of 30,- 
000,000 pounds in 1935-38. If several 
new textile factories now under con- 
struction begin operations at a fairly 
early date, wool consumption in the 
near future should show a considerable 
increase. Consumption of apparel wool 
in Uruguay in 1947-48 averaged about 
10,000,000 pounds annually. This is 
three and one-third times the prewar 
rate when only 3,000,000 pounds were 
consumed locally. The textile industry 
has enjoyed unprecedented growth in 
the past 10 years to an extent that its 
production is ample for most domestic 
needs and leaves an appreciable amount 
for export. 


Consumption by 
Importing Countries 


United States consumption of both 
apparel and carpet wool amounted to 
698,200,000 pounds in 1947, declined 
slightly in 1948, but dropped sharply 
during the first 6 months of 1949 to 246,- 
300,000 pounds—65.8 percent of the 
figure for the same period in 1948. Pre- 
war (1936-38) consumption of wool in 
the United States amounted to almost 
357,300,000 pounds annually. With re- 
gard to apparel wool alone, during the 
years 1947-48 the United States con- 
sumed an average of 505,500,000 pounds 
annually, almost twice the 1936-38 aver- 
age. However, for the first 6 months of 
1949 consumption of apparel wool 
amounted to only 156,900,000 pounds, 
58.4 percent of the rate for the same 
period in 1948. The importance of the 
United States as a consumer of carpet 
wool and the effect of the latter on the 
total wool consumption is seen in the 
fact that, while apparel-wool consump- 
tion in 1948 was some 41,000,000 pounds 
less than in 1947, consumption of carpet 
Wool made up all but 5,000,000 pounds of 
the decline. 

In summation, United States con- 
sumption of all wool reached a peak in 
1947 which amounted to an increase of 
95 percent over prewar, showed a de- 
September 26. 1949 
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cline in 1948, and for the first 6 months 
of 1949 was running at an annual rate 
only 38 percent greater than in 1936-38. 

From 540,000,000 pounds prewar, ap- 
parel-wool consumption in the United 
Kingdom declined in the immediate post- 
war years, but reached 470,000,000 
pounds in 1947-48. One of the chief fac- 
tors causing the lower rate of consump- 
tion has been the wartime dispersal of 
the labor force and the subsequent diffi- 
culty in its rebuilding. However, pro- 
ductivity increased in 1948 and some 
technological improvements are antici- 
pated in 1949-50. From 285,000,000 
pounds in 1938, French consumption of 
apparel wool dropped 60 percent in 1945 
but almost attained the prewar rate in 
1947 when 269,000,000 pounds were util- 
ized. During 1948 almost 297,500,000 
pounds were consumed, 104 percent of 
the 1938 level. Potentialities are esti- 
mated to be even higher, but data on 





consumption for the first 4 months of 
1949 indicate a level equal to the same 
period in 1948. 

Consumption of apparel wool in Italy 
increased from an average of 64,000,000 
pounds in 1936-38 to 105,000,000 in 1948. 
Although a considerable portion of this 
increased consumption can be traced to 
an expansion in productive capacity, a 
not inconsequential factor has been the 
reversal of the prewar self-sufficiency 
trend when large quantities of substi- 
tute fibers were used by the wool indus- 
try. Production indexes for the first 4 
months of 1949 indicate that consump- 
tion was slightly in excess of the corre- 
sponding period in 1948. The Nether- 
lands wool-textile industry consumed 
40,000,000 pounds of apparel wool in 1948 
compared with 25,000,000 pounds in 1939, 
an increase of 60 percent. Consumption 
for the first 16 weeks of 1949 was equal 
to that of the same period in 1948. Ad- 
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ditional worsted yarn spinning mills are 
in process of construction, and it is esti- 
mated that they will have an annual 
capacity of almost 5,000,000 pounds of 
yarn—indicating an increase of fairly 
large proportions in the potential con- 
sumption of raw wool. 

Data on raw-wool consumption in Bel- 
gium are not available. However, since 
domestic production is small, and is used 
chiefly for the manufacture of mat- 
tresses, a rough estimate of consumption 
can be obtained by using the figures of 
net retained imports. On this basis, 
prewar consumption of apparel wool in 
Belgium is estimated at 64,000,000 
pounds annually. Consumption in- 
creased in 1947 to 90,000,000 pounds, but 
declined sharply in 1948 to only 60,000,- 
000 pounds, 94 percent of prewar and 67 
percent of the 1947 figure. However, 
these data are not conclusive because of 
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the lack of statistics on stock changes; 
actual consumption may have been some- 
what different from that cited above. 
Prewar Germany consumed 169,000,000 
pounds of apparel wool annually. Con- 
sumption in the Bizonal area in 1947-48 
has been estimated at 25,000,000 pounds 
on an annualaverage. Arecent study on 
the capacity of the wool textile industry 
in the Western Zones puts the potential 
consumption rate at more than 60,000,- 
000 pounds. The productive capacity of 
the three Western Zones (which included 
one-third of the country’s spinning and 
weaving equipment) was reduced be- 
tween 30 and 50 percent during the war. 
Prewar Japan consumed _ 100,000,000 
pounds of apparel wool annually, while 
consumption in 1947-48 has been esti- 
mated at 25,000,000 pounds. Actual ca- 
pacity in 1949 is said to be about 65,- 
000,000 pounds. 


International Trade in Wool * 


Wool is sold primarily by public auc- 
tions, although substantial quantities are 
Gisposed of through private sales. A 
number of bales of wool are selected from 
each lot to be offered for sale at these 
auctions. The buyer inspects these sam. 
ples before the sale, estimates the quality 
of the wool and its probable yield, and 
bids accordingly. 

Compared with 1938, wool exports 
from the five principal surplus-produc- 
ing countries increased 12.7 percent in 
1947 and 23.7 percent in 1948. During 
the first quarter of 1949 exports were at 
a rate slightly higher than for the pre- 
ceding year. However, incomplete data 
for the first 6 months of 1949 indicate 
that total exports of these countries wil] 
probably be lower than the 1948 level, 
Comparing exports of wool from these 
countries in 1948 with 1938, one finds 
that the largest proportionate increase 
was recorded by New Zealand, from 14.9 
percent to 18.6 percent. Australia’s 
share increased only slightly, from 46.9 
percent in 1938 to 47.5 percent in 1948. 
In both years Argentina maintained its 
share at 18.4 percent while Uruguay’s 
exports accounted for 6.4 percent of the 
total in 1938, compared with 5.5 percent 
in 1948. The Union of South Africa’s 
share declined from 13.4 percent in 1938 
to 10.0 percent in 1948. 


Patterns in Export Trade 
Australia’s raw-wool exports increased 
from 855,890,000 pounds in 1938 to 927,- 
040,000 in 1947 and 1,070,954,000 pounds 
in 1948. Exports for the first 3 months 
of 1949 reached 266,782,000 pounds. Dur- 
ing the years under review the United 
Kingdom has been the largest purchaser 
of wool from Australia. France ranked 
second in 1938, was exceeded by the 
United States in 1947, but regained its 
position in 1948. Belgium and Italy both 
have been important purchasers, par- 
ticularly in 1947 and 1948. The quan- 
tities taken by these five countries in 


1948 (‘in millions of pounds) were: 
United Kingdom, 372.0; France, 238.7; 
United States, 110.5; Belgium, 113.5; 
Italy, 76.2. 


New Zealand’s exports increased from 
271,213,000 pounds in 1938 to 374,755,000 
in 1947 and 419,818,000 in 1948. As in 
the case of Australia, the United King- 
dom has been the largest importer of 
New Zealand wool, taking almost four 
times as much on the average in 1947-48 
as the second largest purchaser, France. 
United States imports from New Zealand 
showed an almost tenfold increase in 
1947 over prewar but declined in 1948. 
Together these three countries took 75.5 


percent of New Zealand's exports in 1948. 


?Data in this section are on an actual- 
weight basis unless otherwise specified 
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Germany, the U.S.S. R., and the Nether- 
lands have become increasingly impor- 
tant as purchasers of New Zealand wool, 
while Belgium’s take has fluctuated 
sharply. 

The Union of South Africa has shown 
only slight variations in its exports of 
wool during the 3 years under considera- 
tion, averaging about 231,000,000 pounds 
annually. In 1938 Germany was the 
largest purchaser, taking almost as much 
as the United Kingdom and France com- 
bined. In 1947 exports to Germany 
dropped sharply while exports to the 
United Kingdom increased by 20 per- 
cent; at the same time exports to the 
United States of 36,611,000 pounds were 
nearly 53 times 1938. Although exports 
to the United Kingdom and France in 
1948 reached new heights, exports to the 
United States were only slightly more 
than 50 percent of the 1947 figure. Italy 
and Belgium were the two other large 
importers. 

Exports of wool from Argentina in- 
creased from 334,830,000 pounds in 1938 
to 377,824,000 in 1947 and to 416,529,000 
in 1948. However, exports during the 
first 3 months of 1949 were running at 
a rate equal to only 29 percent of 1948. 


In 1938, three European’ countries 
(United Kingdom, France, and Ger- 
many) took 64 percent of Argentina's 


wool exports, with the United Kingdom 
the largest single purchaser (92,949,000 
pounds). A sharp change from the pre- 
war pattern of trade took place in 1947 
end 1948 when the United States pur- 
chased 49 and 67 percent, respectively, of 
Argentine exports, while exports to the 
United Kingdom in 1948 were only 8 per- 
cent of 1938. Exports to France in 1947 
were less than half prewar but in 1948 
exceeded the 1938 level. Exports to Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands showed sharp 
increases in 1947 compared with 1938, 
followed by a decline to nearly prewar 
levels in 1948. Exports to Italy, on the 
other hand,-decreased from 12,332,000 
pounds in 1938 to 964,000 in 1948. 
Exports of wool from Uruguay in- 
creased from 117,352,000 pounds in 1938 
to 151,676,000 in 1947 but declined to 
123,048,000 in 1948. Prewar Germany 
was the largest customer, taking more 
than one-third of total exports in 1938; 
the United Kingdom was second, ac- 
counting for almost one-fourth of the 
total; the United States took less than 2 


percent. A sharp change in the dis- 
persion of Uruguayan exports took 
place in 1947 and 1948. In 1947 the 


United States purchased 61 percent of 
the total while exports to Germany and 
the United Kingdom dropped to negli- 
gible quantities. The same _ general 
pattern was repeated in 1948 except that 
the United States share dropped to 56 
percent. Both the Netherlands and Bel- 
gium purchased more in 1948 than in 
prewar days, although the quantities 
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TABLE 4.—Earports of Wool From Five Surplus-Producing Countries, Calendar Years 
1938, 1947, 1948, and January—March 1949 
ll, 000 sarees actual weight] 
| BY oe ee eS, | 
| otal | United | Ying | Ger- | U.S. | Nether- Bel- | 
| Total | Statens — France | many | SR. ' lands Italy gium | Other 
} | 
1938 
Argentina-- aed | 334,830 | 47,077 | | 58,15 --| 3,071 | 12,332 | 18,770 | 39,816 
aS eae 855, 890 6, 842 350, 123 /167, 652 | 44, 452 } (}) () 19, 228 |105,940 | 159, 653 
New Zealand ie ahinesl 271,213 | 3,975 |172, 658 | 21,943 | | 14, 532 | =m) 988 102 6, 747 50, 268 
Union of South Africa 244, 404 | 692 | 42,843 | | 51, 910 | 90,109; () | ©@ | 22,330 | 19, 675 16, 845 
Uruguay-.--..--- 117, 352 1,988 | 26, 180 | , i 222 | 41, 232 | 4,291 7, 858 4, kiki 24, 304 
Total 1, 823, 689 60,! 574 684, 753 311, 391 |250, ‘476 } | 8, 360 | 61, 850 155, 4 409 | 200, 886 
1947 | | “ep PE: PME Wate «| os Geek Te 
Argentina.. | 377,824 |185,475 | 7, 26 | 29, 246 () | 9,153 | 11,369 | 9,557 | 31,949 | 93, 839 
Avistreie............. | 927,040 |197, 506 /296, 334 145, 137 1,806 | ('}) | 8,806 63, 793 |130, 464 83, 194 
New Zealand. = | $74,755 | 38,952 |208, 218 | 50, 259 | 102 | 5,189 12, 669 3,917 | 13,799 41, 650 
Union of South ‘Afric: MK. 224,025 | 36,611 51, 497 34, 023 | 3,087 | (!) | 7,042 | 34, 569 | 4“. 508 | 13,688 
Uruguay 151,676 | 92, 807 43 | 5,030 475 4, 554 | UM, 970 | 4,231 | 10, 596 | 21, 970 
‘Total. .- .- |2, 055, 320 551,351. 563, 328 263, 695 5, 470 18, 806 | ‘51,1 ‘85 6 116, 067, 230, 316 254, 341 
1948 | | s 5 we Forks: “a 
Argentina... ‘ 416,529 277, 581 7, 564 | 63,462 | 3,878 ..| 5,020 | 964 | 19, 606 | 38, 364 
Australia _. . 1,070,954 110,520 372,044 |238,670 | 22,036 | 33,956 | 12,884 | 76,180 /113, 504 | 91, 160 
New Zealand. ; 419,818 25,879 296, 164 | 64,938 | 17,756 | 19,420 | 16,071 | 2,917 | 9,064 | 37,609 
Union of South Africa 225, 289 | 18,763 | 61,550 | 60, 489 | 21,841 | (}) | 6,096 | 18,878 | 22,083 | 15, 589 
Uruguay 123, 048 | 69,443 | 2,647 | () | 4,442 | | 9,223 | 19,985 | 8,166 | 9, 142 
Total _- 2, 255, 638 502, 186 669, 969 427 559 69,953 | 53,376 49, 294 18, hell (172, 513 | 191, 864 
1949 (Jan.~March) : | | ‘eae eet 
| | 
Argentina.. 30, 164 &, 500 324 | 1,673 4,113 1,558 | 1,058 | 3,340 | 4,303 | A, 295 
Australia nial 266, 782 | 21,989 | 93, 787 | eo 4382 5,347 | 19,410 | 3,297 | 33,764 | 19,504 | 28,252 
New Zealand 159, 528 7,905 | 65,203 | 37,298 8,570 | 11,451 | 5,463 | 4,523 | 5,873 | | 13,242 
Union of South Africa 73, 541 5,492 | 18, 648 ie 192 9, 620 4,818 | 1,384) 8,186 | | 7,921 1, 280 
Uruguay. 34, 235 | 15, 467 | 265 | 179 | 8,191 1, 897 1,097 | 2,348 | 2,280 2, 511 
Total 564,250 | 59,353 178,227 | 96,77 35, 841 | 39,134 | 12,299 | 52,161 | 39, 881 50, 580 
1 May be included in “other’’, if any. 
Source: Compiled in Textile and Leather Branch from official United States and foreign-government statistics and 


trade estimates. 


were less than in 1947. Italy became the 
second largest purchaser in 1948, taking 
two and one-half times the amount for 
1938. For the first quarter of 1949 
Uruguayan exports were at a rate equal 
to 111 percent of 1948. 


Dispersion of Exports 


Seven countries (United States, United 
Kingdom, France, Germany, Nether- 
lands, Italy, and Belgium) have been the 
chief purchasers of wool from the 
surplus-producing countries (see chart 
on p. 9). In the 3 years under review 
these seven countries took the following 
percentages of total wool exports by the 
surplus countries: 1938 (84); 1947 
(86.7) ; 1948 (89.1). 

The United States, which imported 
only 60,574,000 pounds from the five 
surplus countries in 1938 (3.3 percent of 
the total), increased its imports more 
than nine times in 1947. Only a slight 
decrease occurred in 1948, but a sharp 
decline took effect in the first quarter of 
1949 when a rate equivalent to 47 per- 
cent of 1948 was recorded. The United 
Kingdom has consistently been the 
world’s largest importer of wool from the 
five surplus countries. In 1938 the 
United Kingdom purchased 684,753,000 
pounds (37.5 percent of the total). The 
amount taken declined in 1947 to 27.4 
percent of the total and then almost 
reached the 1938 level in 1948. France, 
the third largest of the importing coun- 
tries, purchased 311,391,000 pounds (17.1 
percent of the total) in 1938, but de- 


clined to 12.8 percent in 1947. However, 
in 1948 French imports represented 18.9 
percent of the total. 

Belgian imports of 155,409,000 pounds 
in 1938 amounted to 8.5 percent of the 
total; in 1947 they were 48 percent higher 
than in 1938. A sharp decline was re- 
corded in 1948 when imports were only 
75 percent of the 1947 level. Italy im- 
ported 61,850,000 pounds in 1938, then 
increased its purchases in 1947 to an 
amount 88 percent greater than in 1938. 
Another increase was recorded in 1948. 
The Netherlands was a relatively small 
importing country prewar, taking 8,350,- 
000 pounds in 1938. However, 1947 im- 
ports represented almost six and one- 
quarter times the 1938 figure. Although 
imports decreased in 1948 they were still 
almost six times greater than in 1938. 
Prewar Germany ranked high among the 
importers of wool from the five surplus 
countries, taking 250,476,000 pounds in 
1938 (13.7 percent of the total). Al- 
though imports were only 5,470,000 
pounds in 1947 they increased in 1948 
to 28 percent of the 1938 figure. 

Data on prewar imports by the U. S. 
S. R. fram the five chief exporting coun- 
tries are not available. However, in the 
years 1947-48 and the first quarter of 
1949, export statistics from the chief sur- 
plus-producing countries show a sharp 
increase in shipments to the U.S. S. R. 
Such shipments increased from 18,896,- 
000 pounds in 1947 (0.9 percent of the 
total), to 53,376,000 pounds in 1948 (2.4 

(Continued on p. 46) 
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Pakistan Province May 
Buy Farm Equipment 


The Assistant Director of Agriculture of 
the Baluchistan Province in Pakistan is in- 
terested in obtaining illustrated catalogs, 
price lists, and other pertinent information 
on the following equipment and materials: 
Steam engines and boilers, Diesel-power 
motor tractors, industrial Diesel engines, ir- 
rigation pumps, agricultural implements and 
machinery, pipes, steel sheets, galvanized 
iron corrugated and plain sheets, and elec- 
tric generators and motors. This material 
is reportedly desired with a view to future 
purchases of American equipment for gen- 
eral crop cultivation in Baluchistan. 

It is understood that the foregoing equip- 
ment and materials would be used by indi- 
vidual farm owners and operators, but that 
purchases will probably be made as a group 
enterprise, with the Provincial Assistant Di- 
rector of Agriculture acting as coordinating 
agent. 

It is emphasized that catalogs and other 
printed material should be well illustrated 
and describe in detail the goods offered. 
Price lists should be simple and exact so that 
prospective purchasers will have no difficulty 
in determining costs for their individual re- 
quirements. 

Interested suppliers may send their litera- 
ture and prices to the Assistant Director of 
Agriculture, 60 Lytton Road, Quetta, Balu- 
chistan, Pakistan. 


Mexico To Purchase 
Deep-Well Pumps 


A large number of vertical deep-well pumps 
are reportedly to be purchased by the Banco 
Nacional de Crédito Ejidal, of Mexico. Most 
of the pumps will have to be driven by Diesel 
engines, although a few may be electrically 
operated. 

The Bank is wholly owned by the Mexican 
Government, and is concerned primarily with 
financing small agriculturists. 

United States manufacturers and suppliers 
interested in the sale of the above-mentioned 
equipment may communicate with Banco 
Nacional de Crédito Ejidal, S. A., Uruguay 
56, Mexico, D. F. Mexico. 


Ecuador in Market for ‘ 
Prefabricated Houses 


The Ecuadoran Government wishes to re- 
ceive from manufacturers quotations cover- 
ing the supply of prefabricated houses 
required for the reconstruction of earth- 
quake-devastated areas. The houses are to 
be thermal- and sound-insulated, earth- 
quake-proof, and insect-proof. They are to 
be constructed, preferably, of Ecuadoran 
balsa, and finished with fireproof paint. 
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/ WORLD TRADE LEADS 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional informa- 
tion concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive materials, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations 
and controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested 
United States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions 
before entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trad- 
ing conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of 
International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be obtained 
upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Com- 
merce, or through its Field Office, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 
[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 
Aircraft and Parts: 2, 24 Leather (Shoe): 25 


Automotive Equipment, Parts, and Aces- Machinery and Parts (Industrial): 5, 6, 
sories: 15, 16, 22, 29 8, 9, 11, 15, 16, 21, 26, 33, 34, 36, 37 


Belts: 15. Marine Products: 20 

Bristles, Fibers, and Hemp: 28, 29 Metals, Minerals, and Ores: 20, 28, 29 
Celluloid and Plastic Articles: 15 Naval Stores: 36 

Cement: 15, 29. Notions: 15, 20, 29, 30 

Chemicals: 29. Novelties: 18 

Chinaware, Pottery, and Porcelain: 15. Oils and Oilseeds: 28, 29 


Clocks and Watches: 15 Optical Goods: 15 
Clothing and Accessories: 10, 12, 14, 15, 34. Paintings: 14 
Cotton: 29. Paper and Paper Products: 15, 29 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 15 Petroleum and Petroleum Products: 29. 
Dyestuffs: 29. Raw Materials: 23, 29 
Electrical Equipment, Appliances and Rolling Stock: 16 
Parts: 8, 9, 15, 29. Rubber and Rubber Goods: 15, 28, 29, 34 
Embroideries: 12 Safety Equipment: 33 
Enamelware: 15. Seeds: 29 
Fertilizers: 29. Ships: 35 
Fishing Equipment: 15 Smokers’ Supplies: 19, 25 
Flowers (Artificial and Water): 18 Surgical Instruments: 15 
Foodstuffs: 17, 20, 25, 28, 29, 31, 32 Tailoring Supplies: 30. 
Forest Products: 29, 37. Tanning Materials: 28 
Fuels: 28, 29. 


Technical Information: 5, 34, 37 
Furs: 20 Textiles: 3, 4, 11, 12, 16, 25 
Glass and Glassware: 15, 29 Toiletries and Cosmetics: 1. 
Handicraft: 20. Tools (Hand and Machine): 11, 13 
Hardware: 15. Toys: 15. 


Hides and Skins: 28, 29 Veterinary Supplies: 7 
Household Furnishings: 3, 4, 12, 16 Wire and Wire Netting: 15 
Inks ‘for Ball-Point Pens: 27 Wool; 29. 

Jewelers’ Items: 15 
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Interested firms may communicate directly 
with the President of the Republic of Ecua- 
dor, in Quito, for further details. 


Capetown To Buy 
Electric Meters 


Capetown's Electricity Department invites 
bids covering the supply of 1,000 single-phase, 
alternating-current meters for house service. 
Bids will be accepted until noon, October 12, 
1949, by the City Electrical Engineer, 3d floor, 
Electricity House, Strand Street, Capetown, 
Union of South Africa. Only such types of 
meters as have been successfuly used on a 
large scale will be considered, and, unless 
previously submitted, a sample of the meter 
to be supplied must be deposited with the 
City Electrical Engineer for inspection and 
test purposes. 

One set of specifications may be obtained 
on a loan basis from the Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Capetown authorities state that they will 
have no difficulty in obtaining dollar ex- 
change for the purchase of the meters. It is 
pointed out, however, that the municipality 
may grant a 20 percent differential to South 
African firms whose bids are competitive with 
those from foreign firms. 


Tugs, Barges, To Be 
Purchased by Egypt 


Bids are invited by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment covering the supply of 14 tugs, 11 fuel- 
oil barges, 2 floating workshops, and 5 float- 
ing houses. No official closing date for the 
receipt of bids has yet been designated. It 
is understood that firms submitting quota- 
tions must maintain an address or have an 
authorized representative in Egypt. 

One set of documents, consisting of speci- 
fications, drawings, and bidding conditions, 
is available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Bids should be submitted to the Mechani- 
cal and Electrical Department, Ministry of 
Public Works, Cairo, Egypt. 


Indian Trade Group 
Official To Visit U.S. 


A representative of the Indian Jute Mills 
Association in Calcutta, William Donald Bry- 
den, is planning to visit the United States 
during October and November for the pur- 
pose of furthering the jute trade. He is in- 
terested particularly in investigating the uses 
of jute and the manufacture of jute prod- 
ucts in the United States. 

Mr. Bryden may be reached through the J. 
Walter Thompson Co., 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 


New French West African 
Trade Directory Available 


United States importers and exporters may 
find useful, in making new trade connections 
abroad, the Guide to French West Africa, a 
directory issued by the Agence de Distribu- 
tion de Presse, at 4 Rue Carnot, Dakar, French 
West Africa. 

The 1949 edition of the directory, recently 
published, lists principal firms of the eight 
French West African territories, together 
with the products handled and the agencies 
they hold. Also included is information on 
the political, administrative, judicial, and 
military organization of the area. 

Copies of the directory are obtainable from 
the Agence, subject to a charge of $1.85 per 
copy payable by United States money order. 


September 26, 1949 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—H. I. Fader, representing Pot- 
ter & Moore Pty. Ltd. (importer, wholesaler, 
manufacturer), 334 City Road, South Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, is interested in contacting 
American manufacturers of cosmetics and 
toiletries to arrange for the manufacture in 
Australia of such products. Scheduled to 
arrive October 1, via New York City, for a 
visit of 6 weeks. U. S. address: c/o W. J. 
Bush, Inc., 11 East Thirty-eighth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, San Francisco and Washington. 

2. Australia—John O. Young, representing 
Aeronautical Supply Company Pty. Ltd. (im- 
porter, retailer, exporter, manufacturer, 
sales indent agent), 210 Victoria Street, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, is interested in arranging 
with aircraft manufacturers for the produc- 
tion in Australia of spare parts for American 
planes in service locally. Scheduled to ar- 
rive October 4, via New York City, for a visit 
of 3 weeks. U. S. address: c/o Australian 
Government Trade Commissioner, 636 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Los Angeles, San Diego, and San Fran- 
cisco. 

3. Ireland, Northern—Harry Brewer, repre- 
senting H. & J. Brewer (exporter, manufac- 
turer), 17 Clarence Street, Belfast, is inter- 
ested in exporting household linens. Sched- 
uled to arrive October 5, for a visit of 9 days. 
U.S. address: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Fiftieth 
Street and Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York. 

4. Ireland, Northern—Herbert Shilliday, 
representing Ballymena Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Ltd., 25 Bedford Street, Belfast, is in- 
terested in exporting household linens and 
linen damask goods. Scheduled to arrive 
about October 3, for a visit of 5 weeks. U.S. 
address: c/o Ballymena Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., 255 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Chicago, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared, 

5. New Zealand—James Gordon Jeffery, 
representing Williamson, Jeffery Ltd. (im- 
porter, retailer, wholesaler, manufacturer), 
Anzac Avenue (P. O. Box 386), Dunedin, is 
interested in all phases of the printing and 
stationery industries. Scheduled to arrive 
September 9, via San Francisco, for a month’s 
visit. U. S. address: c/o American Type 
Founders Sales Corp., 200 Elmore Avenue, 
Elizabeth, N. J. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
Chicago, New York, and Boston. 


Import Opportunities 


6. Belgium—Ateliers de Construction Mé- 
canique E, Hubreghs (manufacturer), 10 
Quai de Mariemont, Brussels, wishes to ex- 
port and seeks agent for the following chem- 
ical machinery, mainly for paint and similar 
industries: 3- and 4-cylinder roller mills, all 
dimensions, weighing from 50 kilograms (1 
kilogram= 2.2046 pounds) to 4 tons; pebble 
mills with silex and porcelain fittings; steel 
ball mills; rapid mixers, planetary mixers, and 
double propeller mixers. 

7. Denmark—Birger Praestrud (manufac- 
turer and export merchant), 18 Katholmve}j, 
Copenhagen-Vanlidse, offers to export and 
desires United States agent for high-quality 
cod-liver-oil preparation “PREVENTOL” for 
domestic animals, Preparation contains cod- 
liver oil, iron, iodine, copper, manganese, and 
phosphorus. Firm's daily production: 3,000 
kilograms. Further information is obtain- 
able upon request from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

8. England—Ferranti Ltd. (manufacturer), 
Hollinwood, Lancashire, wishes to export and 
seeks representative for electrostatic high- 
voltage indicators, 0-20 K. V. Catalog is 


available on a loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

9. England—Watliff & Co., Ltd. (manufac- 
turers), Lombard Road, Morden Road, South 
Wimbledon, London, S. W. 19., wishes to ex- 
port and seeks a representative in the United 
States for commutators and slip rings for all 
types and sizes of electric motors and gen- 
erators. Quantities available: 5,000 to 10,- 
000 units each month. Catalogs are obtain- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

10. England—Wesley Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 
port merchants and brokers), 70 Hatherley 
Court, London, W. 2., desires to export first- 
quality hand-knitted woolen wear for women. 
Firm will forward designs and color details 
upon request. 

11. Germany—H. C. Bock & Co., Neuerwall 
10, Hamburg 36, offers to export tertiles, ma- 
chinery and tools to the United States. 

12. Germany—K. Haller (manufacturer), 
Naila/Obfr. (U. S. Zone), desires to export 
hand embroideries, tablecloths, and ladies’ 
underwear. Firm was formerly located in 
Nuremberg, and now seeks former customers 
in the United States, also desires new con- 
tacts. 

13. Germany—Christian Stark Werkzeug- 
u. Vorrichtungsbau, (manufacturer) , 
Rohlfsstrasse 8, Berlin-Dahlem (U.S. Zone), 
offers to export wniversal precision lathe 
chucks of modern and newest designs. 

14. Ireland, Northern—Bix Art Studios (W. 
J. P. McMechan, artist, sole owner), 14 Done- 
gall Street, Belfast, seeks United States mar- 
kets for hand-painted (Irish scenes) scarves 
and skirts of rayon, silk, and linen; also 
water-color paintings of Irish scenes, on can- 
vas (unframed), approximately 33 inches x 15 
inches in size. Firm will furnish samples 
upon request. 

15. Japan—Asaoka Bussan Co., Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer, exporter, importer), No. 1 Nishino- 
cho Unagidani, Minamiku, Osaka, offers to 
export hardware; wire and wire netting; 
belts; cement; tertile and general machinery 
and accessories; electrical apparatus and ap- 
pliances; fishing equipment; match-making 
machinery; needles; umbrellas, ribs and 
parts; glassware; porcelain and earthenware; 
enamelware; rubber goods; celluloid and 
plastic articles; imitation pearls; watches 
and clocks; optical goods; surgical instru- 
ments; haberdashery; bicycles; stationery; 
toys; agar-agar; camphor and peppermint. 

16. Japan—A. I. Melnick & Co. (importer, 
exporter), Yomiuri-Kaikan, No. 13, 1-Chome, 
Yuraku-Cho, Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo, is inter- 
ested in exporting trucks and parts, locomo- 
tives and railway cars, generators, machinery 
and motors, textiles, bicycles, and sewing 
machines. 

17. Japan—Nishimoto Trading Co., Ltd. 
(importers and exporters), No. 11 Kanda Ka- 
nazawa-Cho, Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo, offers to 
export sundry goods; and Japanese food- 
stuffs, such as soy sauce, agricultural and 
marine products (canned). 

18. Japan—Sakai Trading Co., Ltd., No. 2, 
Tohri—2—Chome, Nihonbashi, Chuo-Ku, To- 
kyo, wishes to export artificial and water 
flowers, and wooden novelties. 

19. Japan—Towa Koeki Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer and exporter), 7, 8-Chome, Nishi- 
Ginza, Chuo-Ku, Tokyo, wishes to export all 
kinds of cigarette lighters. Photographs of 
lighters are available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

20. Korea—Trade Association of Korea, 
Seoul, on behalf of Korean firms, wishes to 
contact United States importers of marine 
products, such as agar-agar (except 1949 
crop), laver, dried fish and fish livers; fruits, 
nuts, and vegetables; ores and minerals, such 
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as molybdenum, manganese, cobalt, kaolin, 
talc, graphite, zinc ore, beryllium, fluorite, 
Silica sand, pyrophyllite, monozite, asbestos, 
ferro tungsten; handicraft including lacquer- 
ware, grass wares, embroideries and art work, 
pottery and clay articles; silk (raw, waste and 
manufactured); furs; and buttons. 

21. Netherlands—Fabriek Voor Gepaten- 
teerde Machines J. E. Nauta (manufacturer), 
144 Gedempte Oudegracht, Haarlem, offers on 
an outright sales basis NAUTA (patented) 
conical rapid mixers, for use in the following 
industries: chemical, plastic, paint, flour, 
mixing, cattlefeed, pudding, and bakeries, 
Purther information and illustrated leaflets 
are available on a loan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

22. Switzerland—A. Holenweg, “HAZ’— 
Motorfahrzeug-Instrumente (manufacturer 
and exporter), Neue Winterthurerstrasse, 
Dietlikon, Ct. Ziirich, desires to export and 
seeks United States representative for auto- 
mobile instruments, such as telethermome- 
ters, oil-pressure gages, ammeters and speed- 
ometers. Illustrated leaflets and price lists 
are available from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


23. Belgium—R. & J. Jamblin Fréres (im- 
porter, agent), Quai des Vennes, Liege, seeks 
purchase quotations and agency for the fol- 
lowing raw materials for foundries: (1) inoc- 
ulant compounds in powder destined to in- 
crease the resistance of traction for castings 
of fine thickness, and to improve the texture 
of mechanical castings in general; (2) colloid 
bentonite of Wyoming; (3) black lead and 
foundry black, high-grade in graphite (85% — 
98%); (4) agglutinants for foundry cores. 

24. Colombia—G. Rodriguez Fonnegra, 
Apartado Aereo 4031, Bogota, seeks purchase 
quotations for two small airplanes equipped 
for crop dusting. Planes are for use in area 
of 3,000 hectares, flat land at an altitude of 
from sea level to 300 feet. Mr. Rodriguez 
states that he needs the planes by Novem- 
ber 1, and that the Office of Exchange Control 
has indicated that dollar exchange will be 
granted. 

(Nore: Subject is lawyer and cotton grower, 
who wishes to purchase the above equipment 
for his own use, therefore a World Trade 
Directory Report is not being prepared.) 

25. Germany—H. C. Bock & Co., Neuerwall 
10, Hamburg 36, wishes quotations for shoe 
leathers, tobacco, coffee, and textiles. 

26. Greece—Demosthenes C. Myriotis (sales 
agent working on a commission basis), 78 
Aeolou Street, Kessari Building, Athens, 
wishes purchase quotations for machinery 
and equipment required for the installation 
of a new, modern, cotton spinning mill, hav- 
ing a capacity of 3,000 spindles, ring spin- 
ning frames, and softeners. Firm requests 
detailed information on all machinery in- 
volved, such as softeners, breaker cards, 
drawer frames, roving frames and spinning 
frames; also information on production ca- 
pacity of the mill for cotton yarns Nos. 8 to 
40 on the basis of 8 working hours per day. 
The firm is interested in selling the above 
cotton-spinning mill to its customer on,a 
commission basis and invites offers direct 
from United States manufacturers of such 
equipment not represented in Greece. Offers 
submitted by export companies will not be 
considered. Also, firm is desirous of repre- 
senting on an exclusive basis in Greece an 
American manufacturer of cotton spinning 
miils, 

27. Italy—Societa “DELTA” (importer), 20 
Via Cumiana, Turin, wishes to receive quo- 
tations from American manufacturers of 
thick inks for ball-point pens. 
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28. Japan—A. I. Melnick & Co. (exporter, 
importer), Yomiuri-Kaikan, No. 13, 1-Chome, 
Yuraku-Cho, Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo, seeks quo- 
tations for oilseeds, coking coal, petroleum 
coke, fibers and bristles, sugar, salt, tin, 
baurite, antimony, tanning materials, rubber, 
hides and skins. 

29. Korea—The Trade Association of Korea, 
Seoul, on behalf of Korean firms, wishes to 
contact United States exporters of rice, grains 
and flours; rubber (raw, smoked sheets); 
cotton (raw, thread, yarn); fertilizers; raw 
hides; petroleum and petroleum products; 
raw materials for matches and light bulbs; 
vegetable oils (inedible); wood, timber and 
bamboo; raw manila hemp and rope; sup- 
phite pulp; newsprint and paper; coal and 
coke; tin, aluminum, and sheet metal; raw 
wool (woolen yarn excluded); carbon black; 
industrial chemicals; seeds for agricultural 
uses; dyes; window glass; cement; needles 
(machine and hand); electrical materials and 
fixtures; trucks (1 ton and over) and truck 
tires. 


Agency Opportunities 


30. Belgium—M. G. Francq (importer, 
manufacturer’s agent), 36 Avenue Jean 
Laudy Brussels, seeks representation for the 
following metal articles for use by tailors 
and dressmakers: (1) Hooks and eyes. (2) 
Hooks of iron wire and steel hooks for 
trousers (black, blue, and bronze lacquered). 
(3) All kinds of buckles, such as (a) Square 
buckles of steel with brass tongues, in dif- 
ferent colors (nickel, blue, oxide gray, 
bronze); (b) side buckles, all kinds, all 
colors: (c) snap buckles for golf trousers, 
all colors; (d@) Malakoff buckles of iron wire 
for trousers; (e) small chains to hang clothes. 
(4) All sizes of snap fasteners. (5) Bent 
hooks for fur coats and military jackets. 
(6) Iron sheet and steel sheet trouser but- 
tons, black flat surface. Mr. Francq states 
that if delivery can take place 3 to 5 weeks 
after confirmation of order and if the price 
quotations are reasonable, the American 
products can successfully compete with like 
articles imported from other countries. 

31. Cuba—Tomas Astorga Hernandez 
(commission merchant), P. O. Box 64, Gen- 
eral Lacret 274, Santiago de Cuba, seeks rep- 
resentation for first- and second-grade rice, 
lard, and wheat flour. 

32. Germany—M. F. Rachals & Co. (agents 
and representatives), Greflingerstr. 2, 
Hamburg 39, seeks agency from packers or 
exporters of meat products. 

33. Netherlands—Saval Apparatenfabriek 
Cc. V. (manufacturer and manufacturer's 
agent), 243 Haagweg, Breda, seeKs represen- 
tation for safety equipment and devices, au- 
tomatic control systems, precision and other 
special machinery, which can be sold to ship- 
yards, shipping, railroad and mining com- 
panies. In view of prevailing exchange re- 
strictions the firm is also prepared to manu- 
facture the above products in the Nether- 
lands, importing essential parts from the 
United States and making less essential parts 
in its own plant, which is engaged in pro- 
duction of firefighting equipment and spray- 
ing apparatus to combat insects and plant 
diseases. Products thus made by the 
Dutch firm could be marketed in Benelux 
and other European countries. 


Additional Foreign Visitors 


(NoTs.—Information on the following for- 
eign visitors was received too late to include 
in the regular listing.) 

34. Brazil—David Zejger, representing In- 
dustria Goomtex Ltda. (importer, retailer, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), Rua José Paulino 
220, Sao Paulo, is interested in visiting fac- 
tories producing raincoats, rubber goods, and 
machinery for manufacturing various kinds 


of rubber articles. Scheduled to arrive Oc. 
tober 4, via New York City, for a visit of 3 
months. U.S. address: c/o Brazilian Goy. 
ernment Trade Bureau, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New York, Wash. 
ington, Chicago, San Francisco, Detroit, Log 
Angeles, New Orleans, and Philadelphia. 

35. England—J. R. E. Booker, representing 
A. B. Savin-Taylor, 32 Wardour Street, Lon. 
don, W.1, is interested in selling designs of 
small ships and vessels of several thousand 
tons capacity. Scheduled to arrive Septem. 
ber 25, for a visit of 6 to 8 weeks. U. g, 
address: co Edgar McKay, Robinson Tag 
Label Co., 460 West Thirty-fourth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: Portland (Maine), 
Boston, New Haven, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

36. Mexico—Francisco de la Torre Ramos, 
representing Productos Forestales, S. A. (ex- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 568 Pro- 
longacion Av. Corona, Guadalajara, Jalisco, 
is interested in rosin and turpentine, and in 
machinery for manufacturing drums. Sched- 
uled to arrive September 16, via Laredo 
(Tex.), for a month's visit. U. S. address: 
Hotel Plaza, Fifth Avenue and Fifty-ninth 
Street, New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Washington, Savannah, and Chicago. 

37. Venezuela—Armando Hernandez, rep- 
resenting Armando Hernandez & Cia. Sucs., 
“Aserradero San Augustin” (owner of saw- 
mill, importer, retailer, wholesaler), Avenida 
San Martin, Caracas, is interested in purchas- 
ing machinery for the manufacture of ply- 
wood; also, wishes to visit plywood manufac- 
turing plants and obtain information on the 
plywood industry. Scheduled to arrive Sep- 
tember 15, via New York City, for a visit of 
2 months. U. S. address: c/o Venezuelan 
Consulate General, 19 Rector Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Washington, Mi- 
ami, and New Orleans. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 

Advertising Media—Dominican Republic. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, Man- 
ufacturers and Exporters—aAustria. 

Bakeries—France. 

Carpet and Rug Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters—Mexico. 

Ceramic Decal Manufacturers—France. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Argen- 
tina. 

Coffee Roasters and Packers—Uruguay. 

Cutlery Manufacturers and Exporters— 
France. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Burma. 

Office-Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Canada. 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Argentina. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Hon- 
duras, 

Ramie Spinners, Weavers, and Exporters— 
France. 

Textile Industry—lItaly. 





Eighty percent of all woolen cloth made in 
Brazil comes from the State of Sao Paulo. 
About 8,500,000 square meters of woolens were 
woven in Sao Paulo in 1948—up by 500,000 
from the year before. There are 48 main 
textile mills. 
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Austria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUPPLEMENTARY AGREEMENT ON THE EX- 
CHANGE OF Goops CONCLUDED WITH 
BULGARIA 


An additional agreement between Austria 
and Bulgaria, supplementing the trade agree- 
ment of December 17, 1948, was concluded on 
July 7, 1949, states an airgram from the U. 8. 
Legation at Vienna, of August 25. 

Additional exports from Austria to Bul- 
garia are to include, in United States dollars: 
Ingots, $170,000; steel and steel products, 
$300,000; steam boilers, radiators, armatures, 
fittings, and similar products, $100,000; ma- 
terial and spare parts for the Bulgarian State 
Railroads, $300,000; machine tools, $100,000; 
pumps and pump installations, $300,000; saw 
blades of wood and metal, $100,000; ball bear- 
ing, $30,000; preserve glasses and bottles, 
$200,000; milk cans, $20,000; and grinding 
disks, $100,000. 

Additional Bulgarian deliveries to Austria, 
in United States dollars, are to consist of 
the following commodities: Fresh fruits and 
vegetables, $100,000; fresh grapes, $250,000; 
fruit pulp, $150,000; grape concentrate, $250,- 
000; grape honey, $20,000; ground cayenne 
pepper, $50,000; nutmeg flower, $20,000; eggs, 
$450,000; casings, $50,000; anise, $50,000; cof- 
fee beans, $30,000; walnuts, $50,000; and dried 
fruits, $50,000 

In addition to the increased lists, the two 
Governments agreed to raise the technical 
credits which were fixed for mutual dollar 
settlement from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 


NEW Price-CONTROL LAW INTRODUCED 


The new Austrian price-control law of 
June 30, 1949, limits the number of goods 
and services remaining under price control, 
effective until December 31, 1949. This law 
was promulgated in the Federal Gazette 
(Bundesgesetzblatt) No. 35 of August 13. 

The new law replaces the previous price- 
control law of April 21, 1948, and provides 
controls for a number of commodities and 
services mentioned in appendices A and B. 

Although goods and services listed in ap- 
pendix A are submitted to price-control reg- 
ulations of this law, commodities listed under 
B may be submitted to price controls only by 
authorization of the Ministry of the Interior 
upon recommendation of the Federal Cham- 
ber for Industry, the Agricultural Chamber 
of Austria, and the Chamber of Labor. 

Principal commodities in list A are as 
follows: Scrap iron, including broken cast- 
ings; raw nonferrous metals (lead, zinc, tin, 
nickel, copper and its alloys, and scrap); coal 
(anthracite, other hard coal, soft coal, 
lignite, coke, and briquets); mineral oil and 
its derivatives, and benzene; 

Wool, cotton, staple fiber, rayon, flax, 
hemp, jute, rags, including semimanufac- 
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tured goods (excluding raw wool, flax, and 
hemp of domestic production) ; 


Cow, horse, and salf hides, as well as 
leather and shoes made from these hides; 

Raw materials and semimanufactured 
goods necessary for the production of 
pharmaceuticals and preparations (except 
for few items); 

Items of domestic and foreign origin, such 
as wheat, rye, bread, various seed, and vege- 
table oils and fats, hogs, horses, cows, calves, 
and products thereof, sugar beets, and refined 
sugar; 

Foreign products, including eggs, fish, rice, 
and cane sugar; 

Power deliveries of any kind; real estate 
property for agricultural and forestry pur- 
poses; water fees. 

Property rentals and services of millers, 
bakers, dairies, and butchers are also subject 
to price control. 

Goods listed in appendix B include the 
following categories: Pig iron, ferrous and 
nonferrous rolling-mill products; bricks, 
roofing glass; cement; outer garments, 
shoes, fabrics for technical purposes, linen, 
felt, bandages, blankets, and piece goods; 
foreign resins, sulfuric acid, spirits; dinner- 
ware, clay goods for sanitary and technical 
purposes; and matches. 

Furthermore, the Ministry of the Interior 
is authorized to lift price controls of certain 
items listed in appendices A and B upon the 
recommendation of the afore-mentioned 
Economic Chambers. 

The law provides also that in case of 
emergency, the National Assembly may, in 
agreement with the Ministry of the Interior, 
include temporarily commodities and serv- 
ices not listed under A and B. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


New Tax Law PROVIDES INVESTMENT 
INCENTIVES 


Law No. 134 of May 19, 1949, published in 
Austrian Federal Gazette (Bundesgesetz- 
blatt) No. 27 of June 30, is designed to stimu- 
late productive investments. 

The law authorizes all business enter- 
prises, including those in agriculture and 
forestry, to set up special tax-free “invest- 
ment reserves’’ from their 1949 and 1950 
profits for the purpose of acquiring capital 
equipment or for the restoration of opera- 
tional buildings. 

These investment reserves must be used 
up by the end of 1952. In the event that 
the fund has not been exhausted by that 
time, the remainder becomes subject to tax. 
If less than 80 percent of the total reserve 
has been expended by the end of 1952, the 
corporation and business taxes applicable to 
the unexpended balance will be increased by 
10 percent. 





A total of 37,321 spindles, valued at 334,- 
000,000 yen, were produced for export from 
Japan during June this year. 













Belgium 


Economic Conditions 


TRADE WiTH U. S. S. R. Durine First 
HALF or 1949 


At the end of the first 6 months of 1949, the 
exchange of commodities between Belgium 
and the Soviet Union indicated a substan- 
tial export balance in favor of Belgium. In 
marked contrast to 1948, when imports from 
Russia ran well ahead of exports—at the 
half-year mark as well as the end of the cal- 
endar year—the value of Belgian goods ex- 
ported to the U. S. S. R. during the January— 
June 1949 period amounted to more than 
six times as high as that of the merchandise 
received from that country. 

Total dollar values of Belgium-U. S. S. R. 
trade during recent years, including one pre- 
war year, were as follows: 


soe a Between Belgium and the 
U. . R., 1938, 1946-48, and January- 
jie i948 and 1949 


{In thousands of dollars] ! 


Percent 


Percent 
Imports ‘ Exports : 
Period from U : — to U. = total 
S. 8. R elgian | g'g R. Belgian 
imports exports 
| 
1938 $26, 463 3.4 | $15,003 | 2.0 
1946 1, 191 x 98 | (%) 
1947 “ 8, 593 1, 864 i 
1948 50, 179 2.5 | 20,219 1.2 
Jan.—June 1948 23, 347 2.3 5, 220 .6 
Jan.—June 1949 2, 864 3 17, 305 1.8 


1 Converted from official Belgian statistics at the rate 

of 1 Belgian franc to $0.02283, 
xX Negligible. 

The principal factor accounting for the 
conspicuous change in the balance of trade 
during the first 6 months of this year was 
the absence of grain imports from Russia, 
which in the year 1948 amounted to nearly 
$39,000,000, or 77 percent of the total value 
of imports. At the same time, on the export 
side, Belgium succeeded in stepping up the 
rate of delivery in machinery and raw ma- 
terials to the Soviet Union. The value of 
Belgian exports during the half year under 
review was more than three times as high as 
the level maintained in the corresponding 
6 months of last year. 

Although Belgium is again producing and 
exporting the types of goods in which the 
Soviet Union has been traditionally inter- 
ested, the latter’s share in total Belgian 
foreign trade continues to be relatively small. 
In no period since the end of the war have 
exports exceeded 1.8 percent or imports 2.5 
percent of total trade. The most recent 
6-month period represents the peak on the 
export side, whereas 1948 showed the high- 
est percentage for Russia as a source of im- 
ports. Prior to 1948, when the first postwar 
trade agreement between the two countries 
was signed, their mutual trade was negligible. 
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EXPORTS 


Among the principal commodities shipped 
from Belgium to the U.S. S. R. during Janu- 
ary-June 1949 were iron and steel manu- 
factures, valued at about $4,350,000 (25 per- 
cent of all exports to the Soviet Union); 
copper and copper products, valued at 
$4,730,000 and comprising more than 27 per- 
cent of all goods exported to the Soviet 
Union; machinery and electric apparatus in 
the amount of $2,370,000, or 13.7 percent of 
all exports; and synthetic textile fibers worth 
about $2,000,000 and representing about 
11.5 percent of the total value of goods ex- 
ported to the Soviet Union. Other impor- 
tant items sent to the U. S. S. R. from Bel- 
gium, ranging in value from more then 
$100,000 to less than $1,000,000, were non- 
ferrous metals, including raw lead, and 
citric acid. 


IMPORTS 


Ferro-alloys, chiefly ferro-manganese, com- 
prised the most important commodity group 
imported by Belgium from the Soviet Union 
during the first 6 months of 1949. In value, 
these amounted to about $1,850,000, or 
nearly 65 percent of the total value of Soviet 
goods. Next in importance was asbestos, 
valued at approximately $560,000 and ac- 
counting for 19.5 percent of all imports from 
the U.S.S.R. Belgium also imported lum- 
ber, wool, and hair, each in quantities valued 
at less than $100,000. 

Belgium, as one of the western European 
countries with which the U. S. S. R. had 
maintained active commercial contact be- 
fore the war, followed closely behind the 
United Kingdom in signing a postwar trade 
agreement with Russia. The agreement, con- 
cluded on February 18, 1948, provided for 
an exchange of commodities during 1948 to 
the value of approximately $90,000,000 each 
way and called for the delivery by Belgium 
of important industrial equipment and 
metals to the Soviet Union. For its part, 
the Soviet Union undertook to supply to 
Belgium, among other goods, grains, man- 
ganese ore, timber products, and potash in 
significant quantities. It is evident from 
the foregoing summary table that both Bel- 
gium and the U. S. S. R. failed to live up to 
the total dollar value of their commitments, 
with Belgian exports during the year having 
reached less than one-fourth of the value 
of the goods called for in the agreement. 
Although the U. S. S. R. made a relatively 
better showing in this respect, Soviet de- 
liveries of grains and raw materials during 
1948 amounted to only a little more than 
half the total value called for in the trade 
agreement. 


Belgian Imports From and Exports to the 
U.S. 8. R., January—June 1949 


[Quantity in metric tons; value in thousands of dollars] 





Commodity — Value 
IMPORTS 

Asbestos____ 2.164 $559 
Lumber 1, 053 95 
Wool and hair 22 75 
Ferro-alloys 11, 623 1, 844 
Other merchandise . ; 391 

Total___-. 2, B64 

EXPORTS 

Citric acid. ._- 239 
Gelatines__ 4 
Textile fibers, synthetic 1, 977 
Iron and steel manufactures 4,348 
Copper and products 4,731 
Lead, raw ; : 365 
Other nonferrous metals 510 
Machines and electric apparatus 2, 968 2, 37 
Other merchandise 680 

Total : ; 17, 305 
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Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LICENSE APPLICATIONS DESIGNATING Two 
OR MorE Ports OF DISCHARGE NOT 
ACCEPTED 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil issued notice No. 155 under 
date of August 16, 1949 (published August 
19), stating that, in order to facilitate cus- 
toms control of imports under license, here- 
after license applications will not be accepted 
if two or more ports of discharge are desig- 
nated, states an airgram of August 22, 1949, 
from the U. S. Embassy at Rio de Janeiro. 
Applicants are instructed to enter a separate 
license application for each port of destina- 
tion to which the goods are to be shipped. 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH 
PORTUGAL To BE SIGNED 


Brazilian and Portuguese delegations which 
have been discussing trade relations between 
their two countries have completed negotia- 
tions, and it is expected that a commercial 
and payments agreement will be signed 
shortly, states a dispatch of August 25, 1949, 
from the U. S. Embassy at Rio de Janeiro, 
based on an article in the Brazilian news- 
paper, “O Globo.” 

The total value of merchandise exchanged 
is to be a minimum of 300,000,000 cruzeiros. 
(The value of the cruzeiro is approximately 
$0.0534.) Portugal will supply Brazil with 
wines, olive oil, cork, fruits, olives, books, 
and other products, and will take from 
Brazil cotton, lumber, hides and skins, coffee, 
carnauba wax, cigars, cigarettes, tobacco, pig 
iron, textiles, biassava, and chemical and 
pharmaceutical products. The proposed 
agreement provides for the liquidation of 
balances in hard currency. To start the 
trade moving, each country is to establish 
a preliminary credit of 100,000,000 cruzeiros. 
It is expected that the agreement will remain 
in force for 3 years. 


MOTION-PICTURE APPARATUS AND INSTALLA- 
TION MACHINERY EXEMPTED FROM Im- 
PORT DUTIES AND TAXES 


Equipment imported into Brazil for film- 
ing, projecting, sound-engraving, film copy- 
ing and developing apparatus, projectors, 
valves and other electronic apparatus, lenses, 
unexposed films and machinery for the in- 
stallation of motion picture studios and lab- 
oratories has been exempted from import 
duties and customs taxes by law No. 790, 
published and effective September 1, 1949, 
according to an airgram of September 2 from 
the United States Embassy at Rio de Janeiro. 
The exemption is contingent upon certifica- 
tion by the Ministry of Education and Public 
Health, and applies only to imports made 
by firms established within the country for 
the purpose of developing the motion-pic- 
ture industry in Brazil. The law will remain 
in effect for a period of 5 years from date 
of publication. 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMPONENT PARTS OF CERTAIN QUOTA 
Goops IMPORTED BY MANUFACTURERS 
UNDER GENERAL PERMIT 
Effective October 1, 1949, and notwithstand- 


ing the provisions of schedule II of the 
Emergency Exchange Conservation Act, 


Canadian manufacturers may import for 
production use in their own plants under 
general permit F. E. C. 142, component parts 
of articles listed in tariff item 362, accord. 
ing to customs memorandum issued by the 
Department of National Revenue dated 
September 1. 

The goods affected are component parts 
of articles consisting wholly or in part of 
sterling or other silverware, not otherwise 
provided for, and manufactures of gold or 
silver, not otherwise provided for. Includeq 
in this item are silver and gold parts to be 
used in the manufacture of jewelry and/or 
silverware which are not specifically classi- 
fied elsewhere in the customs _ tariff. 
(Jewelry for the adornment of the person 
and findings of metal, not plated or coated, 
including a wide variety of parts to be used 
exclusively in the manufacture of jewelry 
or ornaments are not affected by the above 
order.) 

Imports for any purpose other than pro- 
duction continue to be subject to quota 
under schedule II. 


Ceylon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


1948-49 BupGeT CARRIES MANY TARIFF 
CHARGES, MAINLY REDUCTIONS 


Although a few rates of customs duties 
were increased and a number of classifica- 
tions have been altered, the bulk of the tariff 
changes in the 1949-50 Ceylon budget esti- 
mates introduced in Parliament by the Min- 
ister of Finance on July 14, 1949, were re- 
ductions which will entail a loss in revenue 
of 400,000 rupees or about $120,000. The 
primary aims are lower costs in domestic 
industries, especially rubber and tea, and a 
curb on inflationary price tendencies. The 
Ceylonese balance of payments will not be 
affected in view of the stringent import and 
exchange controls 

Among the more important reductions of 
potential interest to American exporters 
were: Clocks and watches and parts (except 
gold and silverware) from 70 percent to 
32144 percent ad valorem under the General 
column, applicable to imports from the 
United States and from 60 percent ad 
valorem to 22'4 percent under the Prefer- 
ential rate. All subsequent ad valorem rates 
will follow the same pattern, the first rate 
quoted being the General column rate and 
the second the Preferential column rate 
When only one rate is given, there is no 
preferential and all imports are subject to 
the same duty.) Cutlery (Knives, scissors, 
razors, and other cutleryware’ including 
spoons and forks, not gold or silverware), 
formerly paying 50 and 40 percent, are now 
dutiable at 37'4 and 27'4 percent. Artificial 
leather cloth, rexine and bookbinding cloth 
(mainly 50 percent) were reduced to 17% 
percent. Tinned vegetables now carry rates 
of 25 and 15 percent instead of 50 and 40 
percent, and the reductions on musical in- 
struments (other than gramophones, phono- 
graphs, and radiograms) and parts and ac- 
cessories thereof and gramophone and phono- 
graph records were from 60 and 50 percent 
to 27 and 17'4 percent, respectively. 

In line with the previous policy of assist- 
ing Ceylonese agricultural production and 
promoting exports, the existing rates of 121 
and 2'4 percent have been widened to in- 
clude machinery for rolling aluminum foil, 
for cutting rolled foil and paper to sizes 
suitable for packing sole crepe rubber for 
export and for lining tea chests, tea packets 
or desiccated coconut chests, provided the 
Principal Collector of Customs is satisfied as 
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to the bona-fide character of the importa- 
tion under the classification. 

The list includes machines for rolling, 
winding, annealing, slitting, and for grind- 
ing rolls of foil-rolling mills, cross-cutters, 
guillotine machines and parts for all such 
machines. Similar provision was made for 
aluminum in coil imported for manufactur- 
ing foil for packing Ceylonese produce for 
export; nonprocessed paper for packing sole 
crepe rubber for export and for lining tea 
packets and tea and desiccated coconut 
chests; aluminum ware for use in the rub- 
ber and tea industries, including coagulat- 
ing dishes, tanks and separators, latex rain- 
guards and tea sieves and winnows; wooden 
frames for tea sieves and bulking shovels. 
Subject to the same duty rates, but without 
qualification, are dairy equipment (bottling, 
washing and brushing, and milking ma- 
chines, milk-cooling apparatus, bottling and 
filling equipment, churns, and milk steri- 
lizing and pasteurizing plant equipment); 
and the following classes of machinery and 
parts: Banian-making and knitting ma- 
chines, plumbago machinery, rice hullers, 
and tile-manufacturing machines. 

The rates levied on imports of electric re- 
frigerators have not been altered, but the 
domestic classification is now limited to ma- 
chines of 10-cubic-foot capacity and under, 
whereas the nondomestic schedule is ap- 
plicable to all those over 10 cubic feet. 

In the automotive field, accessories for all 
motor vehicles have been reduced from 3714 
and 30 percent to 32'4 and 25 percent, with 
a new classification established for motor- 
scooter engines and chassis at the former 
rates of 37'2 and 30 percent. Under an- 
other new item, taximeters and “Brodie- 
meters’ and parts are subject to duties of 
3744 and 30 percent. 

Instead of the former schedule of 171% 
and 7', percent for all dyes and dyestuffs, 
these duties have been retained for the new 
subclassification, “For dveing textiles and 
wearing apparel,’’ and hair dye is under a 
general rate of 100 percent and “other dyes 
and dyestuffs are dutiable at 35 and 
25 percent.” 

A wide range of educational articles, such 
as pastel crayons, pencil crayons in boxes of 
12 and under in assorted colors, slate pen- 
cils, school chalk, blackboards, playwax, and 
similar educational material have been 
grouped under a 15-percent rate. 

Among the changes were an increase in 
duty and a decrease in the margin of prefer- 
ence on electric splash-proof accumulators 
and batteries for motor vehicles from 271, 
and 17!, percent to 37'!4 and 30 percent; in- 
complete hats from 45 percent to 50 percent, 
betel leaves from 75 to 150 rupees (1 rupee 
approximately $0.30 U. S. currency) per hun- 
dredweight of 112 pounds. 

Both increases and decreases were made 
effective from midnight July 14, 1949, 
through notification in a Gazette Extraor- 
dinary of the same date. 

[Further details are available on request 
from the Middle East Branch, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or from the 
Commerce Department's Field Service Offices 
throughout the United States. | 


N + 
Chile 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SANTIAGO 
(Dated September 8, 1949) 


Adjustments necessitated by the decline 
in the copper market during the second 
quarter of 1949, the consequent reduction in 
dollar-exchange receipts, and social pressures 
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Revised Malayan Import 
Controls 


As a result of the intensification 
of the sterling-area dollar problem, 
the Governments of Malaya and 
Singapore have revised _ their 
import-control schedules, accord- 
ing special treatment to imports 
from the United States, Canada, 
and other dollar areas in the West- 
ern Hemisphere; the Republic of 
the Philippines; and Japan. The 
details of the new import guide 
covering trade with other areas 
have been published in mimeo- 
graphed form by the Far Eastern 
Branch of the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade. Copies are available 
at all Field Offices of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce or may be ob- 
tained directly from the Far East- 
ern Branch, Areas Division, Office 
of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of ‘Commerce, Washington 
zo, D.C. 











arising from inflation and overestimates of 
the rapidity with which living standards 
could be raised, were major causes of the 
civil disturbances which occurred in Chile 
during the third week in August. A state of 
national emergency for 6 months was de- 
clared, and, following a Cabinet crisis, an 
economic program was published by the 
major coalition party. It featured the estab- 
lishment of a price and wage stabilization 
entity having representatives of Govern- 
ment, employers, and employees, which 
would coordinate the existing agencies in 
these fields. Increased Government inter- 
vention in the credit system was advocated as 
were also study and reform of tax laws with 
special consideration for salaried groups; 
emphasis on the Production (Fomento) 
Corporation’s activities and programs for 
industrialization; immediate reforms in rent 
control; and national-housing and social- 
security plans. 

After action taken by the National Foreign 
Trade Council reducing the volume of import 
permits and grants of dollar exchange, there 
was increased pressure to obtain merchandise 
from soft-currency countries, to utilize bar- 
ter arrangements, and to obtain goods as 
capital contributions. However, dollar re- 
mittances for current transactions were be- 
ing effected after a slightly longer delay than 
the recently prevailing average of 2 months. 

Overdue accounts, as well as new business, 
were affected by the reduction in foreign- 
exchange availabilities. That portion of the 
commercial arrearage in dollars which arose 
in 1946-47, for which peso deposits were 
made during the first 6 months of 1947, was 
liquidated by early 1949. The Foreign Trade 
Council had planned to clear the remainder 
of the 1947 pending remittances by mid-1949, 
but a further delay became necessary. There 
is still, however, a possibility that the 1947 
and 1948 deposits may be remitted by the 
end of 1949. 

Decree No. 1011 of August 11, 1949, pub- 
lished in the Diario Official of August 31, 
transferred from the official exchange rate 
of 31 pesos to the United States dollar to the 
banking-market rate of 43 pesos the follow- 
ing import items: Tin ingots, lead, zinc, coke 


and anthracite, crude petroleum, Diesel and 
fuel oil, cotton yarn, caustic soda, gasoline 
and high-octane gasoline, paraffin wax, and 
chemical and mechanical paper pulp (except 
cellulose). The following week, the com- 
mercial banks were advised that in the 
future 60 percent of the foreign exchange be- 
coming available for imports at the 43-peso 
rate must be reserved for the above-listed 
products. 

A second list of about 75 products to re- 
ceive second priority at the 43-peso rate, for 
which the banks must reserve 30 percent of 
their future receipts of exchange, and a 
third category, consisting of about 100 items 
which are to receive the remaining 10 per- 
cent of exchange receipts, were announced. 

In order to stimulate exports, two changes 
were made in decree No. 517 of January 21, 
1949. By decree No. 4173, published in the 
Diario Oficial of July 19, sawn pine timber 
was added to the list of agricultural exports, 
receipts for which need not be sold at the 
exchange rate of 31 pesos to the dollar. De- 
cree No. 5654 of August 1, 1949, published 
August 25, provides that, although small- and 
medium-sized mines which export are in 
general still obligated to sell 15 percent of 
their foreign-exchange receipts at the 31-peso 
rate, copper-sulfate exporters are exempted 
from this requirement. 

Although these changes affecting individ- 
ual products were made in the effective ex- 
change rates, the officially established rates 
themselves were not changed. The curb or 
uncontrolled rated, which had recovered to 
about 77 pesos to the dollar during most of 
July, averaged 81 pesos during August, with 
a high toward the close of the month of 85 
pesos. On September 6 this rate rose sharply 
to about 92 pesos. Gold and foreign-ex- 
change holdings of the Central Bank re- 
mained relatively constant. 

Exports during the first 6 months of 1949 
amounted to 826,400,000 gold pesos as com- 
pared with 741,000,000 gold pesos during the 
same period of 1948. Imports during the 
1949 period amounted to 693,300,000 gold 
pesos, a substantial increase from the 601,- 
800,000 gold pesos shown for the same period 
of 1948. These figures do not include gold 
exports of approximately 24,100,000 gold pesos 
during the first 6 months of 1949 or gold 
imports of about 2,900,000 gold pesos. during 
the first 6 months of 1948. 

The annual budget proposal of the Presi- 
dent was sent to Congress on August 30, 1949. 
Ordinary expenditures and receipts for the 
year 1950 were estimated at about 14,300,000,- 
000 pesos as compared with estimates of 
about 11,300,000,000 pesos for 1949 in the 
corresponding message last year. This in- 
crease approximates the rise in the general 
price level during the past year. However, 
the general index of prices has leveld off 
slightly since May. During the first 3 weeks 
of August, the Central Bank’s statements 
showed a small downward trend in bills in 
circulation, total sight liabilities, and loans 
and discounts. 

The volume and value of retail sales in 
virtually all lines reportedly declined during 
August as compared with July. Sales re- 
ceipts of department stores were slightly 
lower than during August 1948, and the 
movement of goods was down 10 to 15 per- 
cent. 

Mineral production as a whole continued 
at about the same rate as during July, or 
slightly lower than during the early months 
of the year, but an increase in coal and iron 
production was expected. Production of the 
small copper mines has been sustained with 
operators generally optimistic regarding the 
prompt passage of a bill granting additional 
subsidies. 

Although actual construction work on the 
oil pipe line from the Manantiales field to 
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Gente Grande was not to begin until late 
September, plans were for its completion by 


early 1950. Two wells, No. 23 and No. 24, 
were being drilled in this field, and a third 
rig was being set up at Angostura, northwest 
of the discovery field. 

Increased water supplies for power eased 
rationing of electricity in central Chile. Its 
discontinuance was expected early in Sep- 
tember. A new plant of 30,000 kw. is being 
added to the original 22,500-kw. thermoelec- 
tric plant at Laguna Verde near Valparaiso 
and will be placed in operation in September 
or October. 

Service between Santiago and Buenos 
Aires by Chile’s national air line remained 
suspended during August. In consequence, 
Argentina’s FAMA was authorized pro- 
visionally to increase its weekly frequency 
from 4 to 6 flights. Approval was also issued 
to British South American Airways Corp. to 
operate a special tourist-rate flight between 
Santiago and Panama, and a new air-taxi 
service was licensed to operate between Santi- 
ago and the southern Provinces of Arauco, 
Malleco, and Bio Bio. A resolution was 
issued requiring international air carriers 
selling fares in Santiago to accept Chilean 
currency at the travelers’ requests. 

August weather conditions were favor- 
able to agriculture. Fall-sown grains, pre- 
viously retarded, responded well, and ex- 
cellent progress was made in land prepara- 
tion, spring seedings, and other seasonal 
farm work. 


Costa Rica 


Exchange and Finance 


CHANGES IN IMPORT CATEGORIES FOR 
EXCHANGE-CONTROL PURPOSES 


Further changes have been made in com- 
modity classifications for importations 
under Costa Rican Exchange Controls, ac- 
cording to reports from the United States 
Embassy at San Jose. Executive Decree No. 
17, published in La Gaceta of August 10, 
1949, deleted from Third Category the item 
“Triple Action Pipe for Sugar Machinery,” 
because this material was included in First 
Category under “Replacements for Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Machinery.’ This de- 
cree also places in First Category aluminum 
scrap for industrial purposes. 

Decree No. 18, of August 21, transfers corn- 
starch, soaps, bathtubs, and ax and hammer 
handles from First to Third Category. 

Decree No. 19 of August 26 transfers the 
item “Chairs for Dentists, Barbers, and Inva- 
lids” from Second Category to Preferential 
Category under “Dental Instruments, Equip- 
ment, and Material.” 


Ecuador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS: IMPORTS OF MusIc 
CLASSIFIED AS ““POPULAR” PROHIBITED 


A decision of the Monetary Board of the 
Ecuadoran Government, announced Augfist 
12, 1949, and effective the same date, pro- 
hibits granting of import licenses for phono- 
graph records of music classified as “pop- 
ular,” states an airgram of August 19 from 
the United States Consulate General in 
Guayaquil. 

As explained in the airgram, official inter- 
pretation has described “‘popular’’ music as 
that music from any country of the type 
included in the popular sections of well- 
established international record catalogs. 


Reasons given for the prohibition were offi- 
cially stated to be both the protection for 
the Ecuadoran record-producing industry 
and further conservation of foreign-exchange 
reserves. 


El Salvador 


Exchange and Finance 


ESTABLISH MENT OF NEw COM MERCIAL 
BANK 


A new commercial bank, to be known as 
the Banco de Comercio de El Salvador, has 
been organized in El Salvador and is ex- 
pected to begin functioning sometime in 
October 1949, according to a report from the 
United States Embassy at San Salvador. 
The initial capital has been set at 3,000,000 
colones ($1,200,000) of which 1,000,000 
colones has been paid in already and the 
remainder completely subscribed. The stock 
is held by several of the wealthiest families 
in El Salvador. The new bank has been 
admitted to the Salvadoran central reserve 
system, and will hold 150,000 colones worth 
of shares in the Banco Central de Reserva, 
giving it voice in the direction of the Central 
Bank equal to that of the commercial banks 
already established in El] Salvador 

For the first year or so, the Banco de 
Comercio probably will concentrate on purely 
commercial banking functions However, 
plans call for the eventual establishment of 
a savings and a trust department. It is un- 
derstood that the Government is especially 
interested in the trust department, in line 
with its desire to develop industrial projects 
in which the country’s smaller capitalists 
could find an outlet for investment. The 
Government at present is considering the 
lowering of corporation income taxes to a 
flat 6 percent as an inducement to the public 
to invest in new ventures. 

The establishment of the Banco de Comer- 
cio is expected to help relieve the tight credit 
situation in El Salvador which has handi- 
capped merchants and farmers for years, and 
which has resulted in interest charges on 
loans of 7 and 8 percent, with rates up to 
12 percent not uncommon. 

The director of the new bank is leaving 
for the United States to visit banks in San 
Francisco and New York in the interest of 
lining up correspondent working relations 


Finland 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
HELSINKI 
(Dated September 2, 1949) 


The currency devaluation and the increase 
in grain-products prices pushed up the cost- 
of-living and wholesale price indexes in 
July. The former rose 32 points to 814 
(1938-39, base year) and the latter 44 points 
to 1102 (1935, base year). The devaluation 
alone was calculated by unofficial sources to 
have caused a 2 to 3 percent increase in the 
cost of living and a 6 to 7 percent increase in 
wholesale prices. 

The national debt increased 10 percent in 
July to  123,400,000,000 Finnish marks, 
largely as a result of the mark-up of the 
foreign debt following the currency de- 
valuation. 

Finland received a $12,500,000 loan from 
the International Bank on August 1. It will 
provide $10,000,000 for the wood-processing 
industries, $2,000,000 for the hydroelectric 
power program, and $500,000 for the lime- 
stone and cement industries. The Governor 
of the Bank of Finland announced that Fin- 


land would accept no more short-term con. 
sumption credits. 

Foreign trade showed a small export sur. 
plus in July, exports (f. 0. b.) amounting to 
6,068,000,000 Finnish marks, compared with 
imports (c. i. f.) of 5,775,000,000 Finnish 
marks. 

Civil-aviation agreements, incorporating 
the Five Freedoms and patterned after pre. 
vious agreements with the United States, 
Sweden, the Netherlands, and Czechoslo. 
vakia, were signed in August with Denmark 
and Norway. 

ARAVA, the Government housing com. 
mission, announced that its loan quota for 
this year has been used up, and that next 
year the loan percentages would be reduced 
from present levels which run as high as 
65 percent. 

Serious strikes, based on demands for wage 
increases, occurred, involving unions with q 
membership of 90,000. These included the 
harbor, food-industry, forest, timber-float- 
ing, wood and building workers, and the 
divers. Various locals of the metal-workers’ 
union and some plumbers joined the move- 
ment late in the month. 

The strikes were only partially successful, 
the number of strikers not exceeding 35,000 
at the peak and dropping to about 27,000 
at the end of the month. Only among the 
harbor workers—9) percent of whom left 
work—were the strikes more than 50 percent 
effective. 

The Cabinet took firm steps to meet the 
situation. Hamina and Hanko ports were 
ordered kept open, and volunteer workers 
were brought in Kotka and various minor 
ports also remained open. Essential im- 
ports were maintained and, because of heavy 
shipments in July, there was no immediate 
threat to export contracts 

A potentially serious situation was cre- 
ated in the metal-workers’ strike, however. 
Althouzh thus far only 10 percent effective, 
the factories involved are those delivering 
ships and machinery to the U.S. 8S. R. under 
the reparations program. Coincidentally, 
fines amounting to $441,000 for the repara- 
tions year ended June 30 were written off 
in August by the U.S.S.R 


‘ 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


First TENTATIVE LIST OF PRODUCTS FOR 
IMPORTATION UNDER ERP DOLLAR 
CREDITS IN 1949-50 ANNOUNCED 


A notice to importers published in the 
French Journal Officiel of August 17, 1949, 
informs importers in France that a first 
provisional installment of the dollar credits 
provided under the European Recovery Pro- 
gram for the period beginning July 1, 1949, 
and ending June 30, 1950, has been made 
effective. Subject to changes which may be 
made by ECA at the time of the issuance of 
procurement authorizations, this installment 
of credits will permit the importation of 
products listed below: 

(Application for licenses must be made 
before September 17.) 

I.—Products the importation of which is 
effected after consultation with interested 
professional organizations 

Raw cotton; manila or abaca; sisal; ramie; 
tampico; tampico combings; piassava; raw 
horsehair; old horsehair; waterfowl] hair; 

Essential oils; ipecac; cinchona; candelilla 
wax; corozo nuts; hog bristles and prepared 
hair; industrial strings and guts; 

Planks of Oregon pine, cedar, Alaska pine, 
and spruce; 

Zine ore; zinc waste; platinum; 
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Agricultural machines; agricultural equip- 
ment not including tractors; caterpillar 
tractors; agricultural tractors with wheels; 

Surgical needles. 

Il.—Products the importation of which de- 
pends on a simultaneous examination of 
applications for license presented’ by 
individuals: 

Vegetable drugs; 

Miscellaneous nonedible animal products; 
animal glands; 

Glycol ethylene; 
alcohol; 

Basic chemical products for medical and 
pharmaceutical preparations (except antibi- 
otics); chemical products. (the responsibility 
of the Ministry of Public Health); chemical 
products (the responsibility of the Ministry 
of Industry and of Commerce); raw cocaine; 
fish-liver oils; 

Calcium carbide; razorite; dehydrated bo- 
rax; nickel sulfate; cerium salts; cadmium 
salts; selenium; miscellaneous ores; ‘‘Freon”’; 
miscellaneous ketones; cellulose acetate in 
flakes; iodine; miscellaneous organic prod- 
ucts; insecticides; “Union Melt” welding 
powder; carbon black for rubber; ingredients 
for the processing of rubber; paints and var- 
nishes; titanium oxide; artificial iron oxide; 

Dyes and coloring matters; intermediates 
for coloring matters; 

Delayed action electric percussion caps; 

Plasticizers; “polystyrene”; 

Pencil boards; rough shapes for shuttles; 

Accumulator separators; 

Petroleum coke; 

Mica; “‘silosel’’; magnesia bricks; graphite; 
electrodes; abrasives electrotechnic car- 
bons; articles of asbestos; silica bricks; car- 
borundum bricks; powder of common feld- 
spar; 

Miscellaneous finished products of iron 
and steel; needles for the hosiery trade; hand 
tools; chains; ‘Parker’ screws contro} 
boards; 

Parts of electric generators and motors; 
parts of electric apparatus; parts of motors 
and turbines; parts of mine equipment and 
hoisting and handling apparatus; industrial 
material not falling under any well-defined 
classification; special petroleum drilling and 
refining apparatus and parts thereof; 

Machine tools and parts; parts of machines 
for the working of metals (except machine 
tools); textile machinery and parts; vehicles 
with motors, motors and separate parts; 

Helicopters; 

Scientific and _ professional 
installations, and furnishings; 

Synthetic rubber; tires; and miscellaneous 
rubber products 


butylic alcohol; other 


instruments, 


TEXTILES: IMPORT DUTIES GREATLY 
REDUCED 


As part of a new import program to combat 
the rising cost of living, the French Govern- 
ment has decided to reduce customs duties 
on textiles, according to a telegram of Sep- 
tember 8, from the United States Embassy, 
Paris. 

The telegram states that it had been offi- 
cially announced that, by an order which 
was to be published in the French Journal 
Officiel of September 9, duties on textiles 
would be reduced from 20 to 10 percent ad 
valorem and from 35 to 20 percent ad va- 
lorem, depending on the quality 





The Liberian Government has appropri- 
ated $12,000 for the procurement of cattle, 
poultry, and hogs in the United States. A 
half dozen Brahman cattle, mostly sires, al- 
ready have been bought for use in the live- 
stock-development program now under way 
in Liberia 
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French North 
Afriea 
AIRGRAM FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT ALGIERS, ALGERIA 
(Dated September 1, 1949) 


Trade during August was marked by the 
customary summer inactivity in Algeria. It 
was expected, however, that with the return 
of vacationers the usual fall upturn in busi- 
ness would not be long in making itself 
felt. 

The most important economic event of the 
month was the further relaxation of price 
control. By a decree of August 17, price 
controls were removed on all but approxi- 
mately 60 articles, among them some of the 
most important items that make up the 
cost of living—canned milk, cereal products, 
vegetable oils, and fuels. Actual price 
changes as a result of the recent decree will 
be very moderate. 

Prices for this year’s crops were set at 
2,875 francs per 100 kilograms for hard wheat 
and 2,500 for soft wheat by a decree of 
August 23. Prices for oats and barley in 
Algeria have not yet been finally fixed; 1,400 
francs per 100 kilograms, however, will be 
paid on all barley delivered to official stock- 
ing agencies, the balance to be paid when 
the price is known. Following the newly 
announced prices for wheat, bread was in- 
creased from a base price of 35 francs per 
kilogram to 40 francs. With the increase in 
price, however, an improvement in quality 
was authorized, and the rate of extraction for 
wheat flour will henceforth be 82 percent 
instead of 88 percent. 

Although prices generally have varied little 
during the past few weeks, the price of wine 
has risen sharply, principally as a result of 
forecasts of a mediocre grape harvest in 
France. 

The recently reported decision of the 
Algerian Assembly to institute social security 
for agricultural workers has been approved 
by the French Government, and steps are 
being taken to put the necessary administra- 
tive wheels in motion. 

In accordance with the recent trade agree- 
ment between France and the Trizonal Area 
of Germany, credits totaling more than 
$1,000,000 have been allocated to Algeria for 
the importation of German goods ranging 
from heavy industrial equipment to mineral 
water. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


UNITED STATES TEMPORARY ASSENT TO 
Moroccan IMPORT-LICENSING REGULA- 
TIONS EXTENDED 


The United States Government, in a note 
delivered on September 10, 1949, to the Resi- 
dency General of the French Zone of Morocco 
by the United States Minister in Tangier, 
extended for a period not to exceed 30 days 
its previous temporary assent to the Mo- 
roccan import regulations of December 30, 
1948. The United States Government on 
June 10, 1949, had assented to the applica- 
tion of these regulations to American citi- 
zens and business firms in French Morocco 
for a period of 3 months, with certain 
reservations. 

The December 30 import regulations ex- 
tended licensing requirements in French 
Morocco to imports for which no request is 
made of the protectorate authorities for an 
allocation of foreign exchange. Prior to 
their issuance, most imports not requiring 


allocation of exchange were exempt from im- 
port licensing. 

Renewal of assent beyond October 9, 1949, 
will depend upon the outcome of current 
negotiations looking to the establishment of 
adequate safeguards for American interests. 

|See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, June 27, 
1949, for the announcement of the June 10, 
1949, on United States assent to the 
regulations. | ' 


ITEMS REMAINING SUBJECT TO PRICE CON- 
TROL IN FRENCH MOROCCO 


Many items and services are still subject to 
price control in the French Zone of Morocco, 
by a decree of July 16, 1949, published in the 
Bulletin Officiel on July 22, according to a 
consular report from Casablanca of Au- 
gust 12. The items which remain subject 
to price control are the following: 

Food products.—Soft wheat, miaslin, 
bread; sugar, raw or refined; coffee, green 
or roasted (see note below); green tea (see 
note below); edible oils, crude or refined; 
fresh milk; condensed milk, sweetened or 
unsweetened (see note below); table wine; 
frozen meat. 

Industrial products.—Laundry soap and 
fats for soap-making; gasoline, kerosene, 
gasoil, fuel oil; methyl alcohol; heavy-duty 
tires (see note below); solid mineral fuels, 
such as coal, anthracite, coke, agglomerated 
coal in briquet or ovoid shapes; cement, in 
bulk or in bags (see note below). 

Chemical products.—Acetone, amyl alco- 
hol, potassium bichromate, sodium bichro- 
mate, colophony, lithopone, zinc oxide, caus- 
tic soda. 

Agricultural equipment. — Agricultural 
crawler or semicrawler tractors, harvester- 
threshers. 

All pharmaceutical products. 

Public utility privately operated services. 

Local utility services, privately operated 
or not. 

Other private or public services.—Rent- 
ing of furnished apartments or hotel rooms 
which are not listed in “luxury” or “high- 
class touring” categories; meals served in 
restaurants not belonging to the “luxury” 
or “high-class touring” type of hotels and in 
similar establishments. 

Note: Such items as milk (sweetened or 
unsweetened, condensed or powdered) ; coffee 
(green or roasted); green tea; capital equip- 
ment and spare parts; cement; ferrous and 
nonferrous metals; heavy-duty tires and lu- 
bricants imported into the French Zone of 
Moroccc under the provisions of the “Avis 
aux Importateurs,”’ Bulletin Officiel No. 1888 
of December 30, 1948, may be sold on the free 
market without being subject to the local 
price controls. 


French Togoland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TAPIOCA: Export TAX ABOLISHED 


The export tax of 2,000 CFA (Colonial 
French African) francs per metric ton of 
tapioca exported from French Togoland has 
been abolished by a decree of August 23, 
1949, published in the French Journal Offi- 
ciel on August 27, 1949. 


. 
Germany 
Economic Conditions 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE U. S.-U. K. Zones 
DURING May, JUNE, AND JULY 


Although over-all industrial production in 
the U. S.-U. K. Zones of Germany showed 
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no significant expansion during the 3-month 
period May-July 1949, exports climbed stead- 
ily from $96,600,000 in May to $102,500,000 in 
June and $113,000,000 (preliminary) in July. 
The July exports were composed of 38,000 
individual shipments, the highest number 
recorded in any month since the end of the 
war. 

Iron and steel production reached a post- 
war record in July, with a total of 624,216 
metric tons of pig iron, 776,795 tons of steel 
ingots, and 529,580 tons of hot-rolled prod- 
ucts. New records also were set in the pro- 
duction of vehicles, with an output of 
4,282 Volkswagens in July. The over-all in- 
dustrial-production index was reported at 87 
(1936—100) in July, 86 (Revised) in June, 
and 88 in May. 

Employment of wage and salary earners 
rose to about 12,140,000 in July 1949, an in- 
crease of about 57,000 over the March 1949 
figure. Nevertheless, unemployment rose by 
122,000 in the same period, or from 1,132,000 
in March to 1,254,000 in July, indicating that 
total labor force is still increasing at a rel- 
atively rapid rate. During the second quar- 
ter of 1949, in fact, the total Bizonal labor 
force rose by about 1 percent to a new peak 
of 18,717,000 at the end of June. 

The only major industries which showed 
expansion in employment were building 
and construction, building materials, textiles, 
and retail trade and banking. Employment 
in agriculture declined despite seasonal in- 
fluences, but even so the number of wage 
and salary earners employed in agriculture 
was still one-third greater in June 1949 than 
in the same month of 1936. Employment in 
most manufacturing lines fell, partly because 
of market conditions and partly because in- 
creased labor productivity permitted main- 
tenance of production levels with a smaller 
labor force. The increased building activity 
was made possible by various private invest- 
ments, loans from State governments and 
municipalities, tax inducements for savings 
invested in building-loan societies, and “self- 
help” schemes. The increase of 13,300 in 
the number employed in commerce, bank- 
ing, and other fields during the second quar- 
ter of 1949 reflected, in part at least, the re- 
laxation of the licensing restrictions on new 
businesses. 

Prices as a whole showed a gradual net 
downward trend. The index of prices of basic 
raw materials averaged 1€9.2 for May 
(1938=100) and 187.1 for June. As of July 
21 it stood at 187.6. The cost-of-living index 
fell from 160.7 in May to 158.9 in June and 
rose to 159.4 in July (1938=—100). By the end 
of July 1949 the cost of living had fallen 
about 5 percent from the January level, the 
decline being attributable largely to decreases 
in the prices of clothing and household arti- 
cles. 


Exchange and Finance 


ADDITIONAL FOREIGN-EXCHANGE PAYMENTS 
BY WEsT GERMAN FIRMS AUTHORIZED 


Three additional circulars were issued by 
the Verwaltung fuer Wirtschaft on August 27, 
1949, pursuant to JEIA Instruction No. 31 
authorizing persons in the Western Zones of 
Germany ard the Western Sectors of Berlin 
to make certain foreign-exchange payments 
to foreigners. The new regulations becaine 
effective September 1, 1949. 

ND Circular 12/49 refers to fees and ex- 
penses incurred for the registration and 
maintenance of new patents, copyrights, 
trade-marks, and designs in foreign coun- 
tries. Applications for licenses and release 
of foreign exchange will be made by the Ger- 
man firm to his Land (State) Economics 
Ministry. 

ND Circular 13/49 sets a procedure for pay- 
ment of attorneys’ fees, court charges, fees 
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for witnesses and experts, and other costs in 
connection with lawsuits in foreign countries. 
Applications must be submitted to the Land 
Economics Ministries, which will refer them 
to the Verwaltung fuer Wirtschaft and the 
Main Office of JEIA. Foreign-exchange ex- 
penditures in this category will be approved 
only for lawsuits which are of special in- 
terest to the German economy or foreign 
trade, or in certain exceptional cases when 
important and considerable personal interests 
are involved. 

ND Circular 14/49 authorizes payments of 
costs incurred by German courts and other 
public authorities for foreign legal aid, and 
costs incurred by German authorities, firms, 
or individuals for the procurement of docu- 
ments in foreign countries. Land Economics 
Ministries are authorized to approve such 
expenditures. 

|For previous reports on types of foreign- 
exchange payments which may be made by 
West German firms, see FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEFKLY of August 22, 1949 (p. 15), and Sep- 
tember 19, 1949.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PARCEL-POST AND PRINTED MATTER FOR 
WESTERN BERLIN 


Effective September 1, 1949, parcel-post 
service to the American, British, and French 
Sectors of Berlin has been extended to per- 
mit the mailing of commercial parcels at the 
postage rate of 14 cents per pound and sub- 
ject to the conditions applicable to similar 
parcels for the corresponding zones of West- 
ern Germany, by the Postmaster General's 
Order No. 41379, dated August 31, 1949, and 
published in the Postal Bulletin (Washing- 
ton) of September 1, 1949. 

Also effective September 1, 1949, printed 
matter may be mailed to the American, Brit- 
ish, and French Sectors of Berlin at the 
postage rates and other conditions which 
apply to the corresponding zones of Western 
Germany. 

Articles of printed matter and commercial 
parcels for Berlin must show “American 
Sector,” “British Sector,”’ or “‘French Sector” 
as part of the address. The Post Office De- 
partment is not in position to answer in- 
quiries as to the sectors of Berlin in which 
particular addresses are located; however, 
there are listed below the local post offices 
located in each of the Western Sectors. 

American Sector: Berlin SW 11; Berlin SW 
29; Berlin W 30: Berlin SO 36; Berlin SW 61; 
Berlin SW 68; Berlin SW 77: Berlin-Britz 1; 
Berlin-Dahlem; Berlin-Friedenau 1; Berlin- 


Lankwitz 1; Berlin-Lichtenrade;  Berlin- 
Lichterfelde 1; Berlin-Mariendorf; Berlin- 
Marienfelde; Berlin Neukoelln 1: Berlin- 


Nikolassee; Berlin-Rudow; Berlin-Schoene- 
berg 1; Berlin-Steglitz 1; Berlin-Tempelhof 
1; Berlin-Wannsee 1; Berlin-Zehlendorf 

British Sector: Berlin W 15; Berlin NW 21; 
Berlin W 35; Berlin NW 40; Berlin NW 87; 
Berlin-Charlottenburg 1; Berlin-Charlot- 
tenburg 2; Berlin-Charlottenburg 4; Berlin- 
Charlottenburg 5; Berlin-Charlottenburg 9; 
Berlin-Grunewald 1; Berlin-Halensee: Ber- 
lin-Kladow; Berlin-Ploetzensee; Berlin- 
Schmargendorf; Berlin-Siemensstadt; 
Berlin-Spandau 1; Berlin-Staaken; Berlin- 
Wilmersdorf 1. 

French Sector: Berlin N 20; Berlin N 31; 
Berlin N 65; Berlin-Borsigwalde; Berlin- 
Frohnau 1; Berlin-Hermsdorf 1; Berlin- 
Reinickendorf-Ost 1; Berlin-Tegel 1; Berlin- 
Waidmannslust; Berlin-Wittenau. 


FINANCIAL AGREEMENT WITH JAPAN 
CONCLUDED 
The first postwar financial agreement be- 


tween the three Western Zones of Germany 
and Occupied Japan was concluded on Sep- 


tember 2, 1949, according to a press release of 
the Joint Export-Import Agencies, dated 
September 5. The agreement was signed in 
Frankfurt on September 2 by representatives 
of the three military governments and 
forwarded to Tokyo for formal signature by 
the Supreme Commander. 

Under the terms of the agreement, all pay- 
ments arising from trade between the two 
areas will be made through an offset account 
maintained by the Chase National Bank of 
New York, Tokyo Branch, in the name of 
“Bank Deutscher Laender, Export-Import 
Account.”’ Outstanding balances in the ac. 
count will be calculated on July 30 of each 
year and will be settled in United States 
dollars. 

A consultative clause regarding the trans- 
fer of trade credits is written into the new 
arrangement, and it is expected to serve asa 
basis for multilateral foreign-trade financial] 
settlements. 

This financial arrangement is to be imple- 
mented by a trade arrangement and a trade 
plan, both of which are now under negotia- 
tion. 


TOBACCO, BFER: INTERNAL TAXES REVISED 
IN WESTERN SECTORS OF BERLIN 


Internal taxes in the three Western Sec- 
tors of Berlin on tobacco and beer were re- 
vised by two laws of July 21, 1949, published 
in the “Verordnungsblatt fuer Gross-Ber- 
lin” (Official Gazette of Western Berlin) part 
I, No. 46, of August 2, 


Tospacco 


This law modifies the Tobacco Tax Law of 
April 4, 1939, with amendments and supple- 
ments prior to this law. The revised taxes 
on various classes of tobacco products, in 
percent of the retail price are as follows: 
Cigars, 46; cigarettes, 69; fine-cut smoking 
tobacco, 55; other smoking tobacco (pipe 
tobacco), 45; chewing tobacco, 20; snuff, 25, 

The internal tax on cigarette casings 
(paper tubes and sheets) now amounts to 5 
deutsche marks (West) per 1,000 pieces. 

The Municipal Administration (Magistrat) 
of Gross-Berlin is authorized to determine 
prices for the various tobacco products. In 
case of doubt, it may also decide in which 
category certain tobacco products belong. 


BEER 


This law modifies the Beer Tax Law of 
March 28, 1931, as amended and supple- 
mented prior to this law, effective July 21, 
1949. 

The revised tax on draught beer is 18 
deutsche marks (West) per hectoliter. The 
tax rates for “plain beer” are reduced by one- 
half, and those for “lager beer” are in- 
creased by one and one-fourth. Plain beer 
contains no more than 2 percent strength in 
wort, draught beer between 4.5 and 5.5 per- 
cent, and lager beer between 7 and 8 per- 
cent. 

Beer with a strength in wort of more than 
2 and less than 4.5 percent, and in excess of 
5.5 and no more than 7, or over 8, may not 
be offered for sale. The Municipal Adminis- 
tration of Berlin, however, is authorized to 
grant exceptions from this provision. Un- 
less otherwise stated, beer in the first cate- 
gory is to be taxed as draught beer, beer in 
the second category as lager beer, and beer 
in the last category at one and one-half 
times the tax rate for draught beer. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


RESTITUTION LEGISLATION FOR WESTERN 
BERLIN 
Regulations governing the restitution of 


identifiable property located in the three 
Western Sectors of Berlin were promulgated 
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in Allied Kommandatura Orders BKO (49) 26 
of February 16, 1949, and BKO (49) 1809 of 
July 26, 1949. They were published in Veror- 
dungsblatt fuer Gross-Berlin, Part I, No. 10, 
of February 25 and August 3, respectively. 

The orders set up a procedure for the re- 
turn of identifiable property which was con- 
fiscated or removed from the ownership, pos- 
session, or custody of any person by reason 
of his race, religion, nationality or political 
opposition to National Socialism between 
January 30, 1923, and May 8, 1945. Property 
which, at the date of unjust deprivation, had 
a value of less than 1,000 reichsmarks is 
excluded from the operation of this legisla- 
tion. 

Claims for restitution under these orders 
must be filed by June 30, 1950, with the Treu- 
haender der Amerikanischen, Britischen und 
Franzoesischen Militaerregierung fuer 
zwangsu2bertragene Vermoegen (Custodian 
of the American, British and Military Gov- 
ernment for Coercively Transferred Prop- 
erty), 53-55, Nuernbergerstrasse, Berlin W 30. 
Claimants who are not residents of Germany 
should nominate in the claim for restitution 
an agent within Germany to receive service 
of all documents and notices made pursuant 
to these orders. Restituted property will be 
subject to the provision of Military Govern- 
ment Law No. 52, under which property in 
Germany belonging to foreigners is blocked. 

A list of lawyers in the Western Sectors of 
Berlin may be purchased through Field Of- 
fices of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

[English translations of both Kommanda- 
tura Orders, as well as information which 
must be included in the claim, were pub- 
lished in the United States Federal Register 
No. 169 of September 1, 1949. Copies of 
these orders will be available in the near 
future from the Division of Protective Serv- 
ices, U. S. Department of State, Washington 
25, D. C.]| 


NEW PROCEDURE FOR EMPLOYMENT OF FOR- 
EIGN SALES AGENTS BY FRENCH ZONE 
FIRMS 


JEIA Instruction No. 16 of March 11, 1948, 
which established a procedure for the licens- 
ing of German principals to use commission 
agents abroad, was made applicable to the 
French Zone effective August 20, 1949, ac- 
cording to JEIA release No. 149 of September 
2. (This procedure was described in ForEIcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 1, 1948, p. 19.) 

The interested German firms will submit 
their request to the Ministry of Economics 
of the Land (State) concerned, which will 
make sure that employment of an agent falls 
within the normal business practice for the 
commodities concerned and that the pro- 
posed maximum rate of commission is in ac- 
cordance with regular trade practice. 

The contracts between a German firm and 
its agents in foreign countries may be ap- 
proved by the JEIA branch offices if they do 
not exceed 1 year, and by the main office 
of the JEIA, Frankfurt am Main, for longer 
periods. Concluded agreements are subject 
to disapproval or annulment by JEIA, if the 
German firm or its agent(s) does not conform 
with the JEIA instructions. 


Hashemite Jordan 


Commercial Laws Digests 


ESTABLISHMENT OF CHAMBERS OF COM- 
MERCE AND INDUSTRY 


A law providing for the establishment of 
chambers of commerce and industry in Jor- 
dan became effective on August 16, 1949, 
according to a recent dispatch from the 
American Legation at Amman. These cham- 
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Export-Import Bank Authorizes $2,350,000 Credit for 
Israel 


The Board of Directors of the Export-Import Bank announced September 8 
the authorization of a credit of $2,350,000 in favor of the Government of 
Israel for the purchase in the United States of materials and equipment for 
the improvement and expansion of Israel’s ports. The credit is to be amor- 
tized over a period of 15 years and will bear interest at 314 percent per 


The equipment to be financed under this credit will be used mainly in 
Israel’s major port at Haifa and should increase its capacity by approxi- 
mately 50 percent. The congestion in the port of Haifa has become increas- 
ingly serious. Because of the lack of suitable equipment, much of the cargo 
entering Israel has to be unloaded by ship’s gear. 
process, adding materially to the congestion in the port and the turnaround 
time of ships waiting at anchor to unload. In November the export of citrus 
This is Israel’s main agricultural export, and its volume will 
place an even greater strain on the overburdened port of Haifa. 
ticipated that the equipment financed under this credit will not only relieve 
the congestion but will result in substantial reductions in ocean freight 
charges by reducing ships’ turnaround time. 

This credit brings to $53,350,000 the total of credits established by the 
Export-Import Bank in favor of Israel. 
$46,650,000 of the $100,000,000 earmark authorized last January. 


This is a slow and costly 


It is an- 


It leaves unallocated ‘a balance of 








bers, which are to be established in the Cap- 
ital and in the centers of districts and 
regions, will protect and promote commercial 
and industrial interests, establish relations 
with foreign and local chambers, and com- 
municate with such organizations on matters 
pertaining to trade and industry. 

Other functions of the new chambers in- 
clude the collection and publication of com- 
mercial and industrial statistics; submission 
to Government Departments and public in- 
stitutions information, suggestions, and ad- 
vice concerning laws and regulations of a 
commercial or economic character; and ap- 
plication of regulations concerning imports, 
exports, taxes, and other items. The cham- 
bers also are authorized to sign and approve 
certificates concerning origin of commodities 
(including agricultural products), estimate 
the value of surety, approve trade books, 
convene trade and economic conferences 
inside and outside the country, and adjudi- 
cate disputes between members. 


Indonesia 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE 
EXxPorRTS 


Exports from Indonesia reached a postwar 
peak during June 1949, totaling 733,748 
metric tons valued at 129,838,000 guilders 
(US$49,338,000), compared with May exports 
of. 630,574 tons valued at 98,597,000 guilders 
(US837,432,000). The previous highest post- 
war month was April 1949, with exports of 
656,923 tons valued at 122,693,000 guilders 
(US846,623,000) . 

The increase by value of June 1949 exports 
over May 1949 of 31,300,000 guilders was 
largely accounted for by increases in petro- 
leum exports of 10,000,000 guilders; tea, 
6,800,000; copra, 6,000,000; tin, 4,600,000; 
and rubber, 4,300,000, though partially offset 
by decreases in palm oil and tobacco of 
1,700,000 guilders each. 

The volume of exports for a few major 
items during June 1949, with May 1948 


figures in parentheses, was as_ follows: 
Petroleum, 569,403 tons (465,418); bauxite, 
51,598 tons (74,421); rubber, 27,591 tons 
(23,557); copra, 35,482 tons (22,637); and 
palm oil, 5,228 tons (7,189). 

Petroleum accounted for 34.3 percent by 
value of total Indonesian exports, followed 
by rubber, 18.1 percent; tin ore, 13.5 per- 
cent; copra, 12.6 percent; tea, 6.3 perecnt; 
palm oil, 3.7 percent; and tobacco, 2.2 per- 





cent. Details follow in table I. 
TasLeE I.—IJndonesia’s Exports, June 1949 
Weight Value 
Item (metric (000 
tons) guilders) 
Total _| 733, 748 129, 838 
Rubber 27, 591 23, 457 
Copra. 35, 432 16, 374 
Tea 3, 810 &, 182 
Palm oil 5, 228 4,771 
Tobacco ... 570 2, 87 
Kapok 598 983 
Rattan 1, 413 669 
Hides and skins ‘ 167 626 
Coffee ‘ 318 422 
Nutmegs and mace . 233 307 
‘Petroleum _| 569, 403 44, 602 
Tin and tin ore 3, 051 17, 510 
Bauxite 51, 598 733 
All other 34, 336 &, 326 


IMPORTS 


Imports into Indonesia during June 1949 
totaled 130,521 metric tons valued at 119,504,- 
000 guilders (US$45,412,000), representing a 
decrease of 37.7 percent by volume and an 
increase of 12.8 percent by value over May 
1949 imports of 209,597 tons valued at 105,- 
987,000 guilders (US$40,275,000) . 

The decrease in weight of June 1949 im- 
ports as compared with May 1949 of 70,000 
tons was more than accounted for by de- 
creases in petroleum imports of 77,000 tons, 
rice 11,400 tons, and milk and products, 1,600 
tons, being partially offset by increases in 
imports of wheat flour, cotton piece gocds, 
cement, and passenger cars, trucKs, and 
busses. The value of the imports increased 
13,600,000 guilders in that period, being ac- 
counted for by increases in the imports of 
cotton piece goods valued at 14,500,000 guil- 
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ders; passenger cars, trucks, and busses, 
4,700,000; and wheat flour, 1,100,000—par- 
tially offset by decreased imports in rice, pe- 
troleum, cotton yarns, and milk products. 

Cotton piece goods accounted for 21.5 per- 
cent by value of total imports, followed by 
engines of all kinds, 7.2 percent; passenger 
cars, trucks, and busses, 6.1 percent; rice, 4.4 
percent; petroleum prcducts, 35 percent; 
milk and milk products, 3.1 percent; electri- 
cal machinery and cable, 2.7 percent; cotton 
yarns, 2.4 percent; and wheat flour, 2 per- 
cent. Details follow in table II. 


TABLE II.—J/ndonesia’s Imports, June 1949 


Weight Value 
Item (metric (000 
tons) guilders 
Total 130, 521 119, 504 
Milk and products 3, 639 
Fish (all kinds) 509 
Rice, hulled 9, 504 
Wheat flour 6, 292 . Oe 
Vegetables (all kinds 675 sin 
Tobacco 164 689 
Fertilizers 2, 832 790 
Cotton yarns 529 2, 8o0 
Cotton piece goods and sarongs 3,843 25, 744 
Gunny bags 628 1,071 
Petroleum products $3, 085 4, 164 
Cement 15, 167 1, 610 
Structural steel and roofing 1,107 1, 030 
Engines 3, 007 8 650 
Office machinery 85 1.012 
Electrical machinery and appara- 
tus, including cable 1, 133 220) 
Passenger cars, trucks, and busses 3,177 7, 284 
Bicycles and motoreycles 361 1,372 
Other 44.774 47, 059 


BALANCE OF TRADE 


The favorable visible trade balance for 
June 1949 amounted to 10,334,000 guilders 
(US$3,926,000), thus increasing the cumula- 
tive January-June favorable balance to 
21,282,000 guilders (US$8,087,000) as com- 
pared with a deficit of 85,397,000 guilders 
(US$32,451,000) for the first half year of 
1948. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CHANGES IN IMPORT DUTIES 


The Customs Service of the Provisional 
Federal Government of Indonesia has an- 
nounced changes in the surtax rate for 
certain classes of imports on which specific 
duties are levied. The new rates went into 
effect August 18, 1949, and will remain in 
force until January 1, 1950. They are as 
follows: 

I. Tariff item 159—surcharge of 250 per- 
cent on basic levy of 30 guilders per hecto- 
liter (includes perfumes, hair and mouth 
wash, toilet water, etc.). 

II. Tariff item 160—former surcharge of 
50 percent removed (includes wood spirit, 
amyl, butyl, and propyl alcohols) 

III. Surcharge of 100 percent on: 

A. Tariff item 149— 

1. Section I—hbasic levy of 15 guilders 
per 100 kilograms on all kinds of 
table salt, including rock salt. 

2. Section IIb—on other types of salt 
(sodium chloride) for nonindus- 
trial use, a basic levy of 10 guilders 
per 100 kilograms in the subdivision 
of Singkel in the Province of Atjeh 
on Sumatra and 6.50 guilders per 
100 kilograms elsewhere. 

B. Tariff item 191—all kinds of candles of 

wax, paraffin, stearin, ceresin, tallow, 

and similar substances; tapers night 
lights, and wax torches, including all 
other similar articles for lighting 
purposes: 

1. Basic levy of 20 guilders per 100 kilo- 
grams for all kinds of wax candles. 





2. Basic levy of 12 guilders per 100 
kilograms for all other articles 
classified under this number. 

C. Tariff item 921—family games, games of 
chance and skill, and their requisites. 

1. Playing cards of paper, separated, in 
sheets or other form. 

a. Basic levy of 1.50 guilders per kilo- 
gram on_  four-colored playing 
cards such as bridge, omber, and 
similar playing cards, including 
advertisement, fortune-telling 
and other cards in four colors. 

b. Basic levy of 0.50 guilder per kilo- 
gram for Chinese playing cards 
and other cards for Oriental card 
games. 

IV. Tariff item 61, section IIlb—surcharge 
of 150 percent on basic levy of 20 guilders 
per 100 kilograms on gambier, excluding 
gambier from the Riouw archipelago 

V. Surcharge of 200 percent: 

A. Tariff item 1, section II—basic levy of 
20 guilders each on horses measuring 
less than 140 centimeters at the 
withers. 

B. Tariff item 2, section I—basic levy of 8 
guilders each on buffalo and cattle 

C. Tariff item 3—basic levy of 2.50 guilders 
each on pigs 

D. Tariff item 5, section II—basic levy of 2 
guilders each on all birds except 
chickens, ducks, and pigeons 

E. Tariff item 5—basic levy of 0.60 guilder 
per 100 of poultry eggs for incuba- 
tion and chicks hatched therefrom 
during transport 

F. Tariff item 111, section Ib—basic levy 
of 9 guilders per hectoliter for mineral 
waters, natural or artificial, aerated 
water, and waters containing carbonic 
acid, such as Apollinaris, Seltzer. 
Drachenqueile, etc., but excluding 
waters for medicinal use (Apenta, 
Emser, Hunyadi Yanos, Karlsbader, 
Levico, and Vichy) 

G. Tariff item 121 

1. Section I—basic levy of 12 guilders 
per 100 kilograms for unworked or 
unmanufactured tobacco, stemmed 
or not, tobacco stalks, unworked 

2. Section II—basic levy of 18 guilders 
per 100 kilograms for tobacco in 
rolls, snuff, cut, and all other manu- 
factured tobacco not specially men- 
tioned, also flattened and cut 
tobacco stalks 

H. Tariff item 173, section Ila—basic levy 
of 10 guilders per 100 meters of ex- 
posed cinema film, developed or un- 
developed, used or not 

I. Tariff item 207—basic levy of 2.50 guil- 
ders per kilogram for ferro-cerium 
and other substances which produce 
eparks in automatic lighters, in small 
sheets, sticks, or otherwise; prim- 
ings, firing bands, and other articles 
not specially mentioned, used for the 
same purpose, inflammable _ sub- 
stances in pellets or in any other 
specified form, which, placed in a 
handle or otherwise, are intended to 
replace matches 

VI. Tariff item 138—surcharge of 250 per- 
cent on basic levy of 0.40 guilder per hecto- 
liter on kerosene. 

VII. Surcharge of 300 percent 

A. Tariff item 1, section I—-basic levy of 
100 guilders each on horses measur- 
ing 140 centimeters and more at the 
withers. 

B. Tariff item 4—basic levy of 15 guilders 
each on cats and dogs. 

C. Tariff item 5, section I—basic levy of 
0.10 guilder each on chickens, ducks, 
and pigeons 

D. Tariff item 8, section I—basic levy of 
5 guilders per 100 kilograms on bovine 


animals, slaughtered, imported whole 
or in halves or quarters, fresh. 

E. Tariff item 15, section I—0.60 guilder 
per 100 of chickens’ and ducks’ eggs, 
with shell, fresh or preserved. 

F. Tariff item i49, section Ila—basic levy 
of 2 guilders per 100 kilograms on salt 
for industrial use. 

VIII. Tariff item 122—surcharge of 350 
percent on all kinds of cigars and cigarettes, 
as well as articles used as such, including 
“Strootjes” (native cigarettes) and explosive 
cigars. 

A. Cigars and cigarettes—basic levy of 100 

guilders per 100 kilograms 

B. All other articles classified under this 
number—basic levy of 150 guilders 
per 100 kilograms 

IX. Surcharge of 400 percent 

A. Tariff item 2, section II—basic levy of 
1 guilder each on livestock other than 
buffalo and cattle 

B. Tariff item 147, section I—basic levy of 
1 guilder per 100 kilograms gross on 
carbonic acid (carbon dioxide), liq- 
uid, not specially mentioned 


Traq 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REEXPORTATION OF GOODS PERMITTED 


The reexportation from Iraq of goods for 
which the original importer has refused pay- 
ment has been approved in principle by the 
Minister of Finance, provided certain condi- 
tions are met, according to an airgram dated 
August 30, 1949, from the United States Em- 
bassy at Baghdad. These conditions are: 
Legal reasons justifying a refusal to pay; the 
goods must have been imported against for- 
eign currencies; and the goods are to be 
exported by a bank in its capacity as agent 
of the exporter who is not allowed to export 
for himself in this respect 

Heretofore Iraqi policy has been to re- 
fuse reexportation of processed goods of 
whatever nature with the justification that 
such goods, owing to wartime restrictions, 
were in scarce supply 


‘ a » 
Is) a¢ | 
Exchange and Finance 


NEW INVESTMENT CENTER ESTABLISHED 


A new agency recently has been established 
by the Government of Israel for the purpose 
of providing prospective investors reliable 
information relative to investments in Israel, 
according to the Israel Economic Bulletin 
(an official publication ) 

The agency also will assist investors to 
obtain the required permits after it has been 
ascertained that the applications conform to 
Government directives for the promotion of 
investments 

Persons interested in information regard- 
ing the character of the assistance and sup- 
port rendered by the authorities are invited 
to communicate with the Investment Cen- 
ter, Ministry of Trade and Industry, Hakirya, 
Israel. 


Italy 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ROME 
(Dated August 20, 1949) 


The electric-power situation in Italy con- 
tinues to be critical. Water reserves in 
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mid-August were only two-thirds as much 
as on the corresponding date in 1948 despite 
the imposition, in July, of restrictions on 
the use of electricity. 

Industrial production in June was esti- 
mated by the Central Statistical Institute at 
114 percent of the 1938 level, compared with 
112 percent in May. The only sectors show- 
ing increases, however, were the chemical 
industry and the production of fuel and 
electric power. Manufacturing activity, 
other than chemical, registered a decline of 
4 to 5 percent. This decline is in contrast 
to the usual seasonal upswing during the 
early summer 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Several important trade agreements were 
concluded during late July and August. 
A long-term agreement arrived at with Po- 
land supplements the short-term commer- 
cial agreement recently signed and provides 
for the exportation, over a 3-year period, of 
$60,000,000 worth of Italian industrial equip- 
ment in exchange for Polish coal amount- 
ing to 1,500,000 tons annually, plus other 
Polish merchandise. This is in addition to 
coal to be obtained from Poland under the 
short-term agreement, amounting to 1,000.- 
000 tons in the first year and similar amounts 
thereafter 

The Italo-Yugoslav agreement signed on 
August 4 provides for an exchange of goods 
during the year of approximately $47,000,000 
each way. This is a considerable increase 
over trade during the preceding year 

Italo-British negotiations resulted in an 
increase of approximately £9,000,000 in the 
quotas for exports from the United Kingdom 
to Italy during the period July 1, 1949, to 
June 30, 1950. The principal increase was 
in coal, programed shipments of which were 
raised from 1,000,000 tons to 1,800,000 tons 
per year. Programed exports by Italy were 
increased by a smaller amount—£1,600,000 
in order to bring trade between the two coun- 
tries more nearly into balance 


FINANCE 


The upward trend in tax revenues con- 
tinued through the last quarter of the fiscal 
year 1948-49. Assessed revenues increased 
to 250,000,000,000 lire (about $425,000,000) 
in the fourth quarter, as compared with 243,- 
000,000,000 lire in the preceding quarter 
and an average of 230,000,000,000 for the 
first two quarters. The total for the year 
953,000 ,000,000 (about $1,700,000,000 ) 
compares with revenues of 828,000,000,000 
lire in the preceding fiscal year. 

As a result of a shrinkage in dollar ex- 
ports, an increase in dollar imports, and a 
decline in dollar earnings from tourism and 
emigrant remittances, the Italian dollar bal- 
ance of payments deficit was considerably 
higher for the first half of 1949 than for the 
preceding 6—month period 

Dollar currency was quoted on the Rome 
black market on August 1 at 600 to 610 lire 
per dollar, or very little more than the legal 
rate of 575. The pound sterling, on the other 
hand, was quoted in August at a lira value 
equivalent to less than $3 It has been 
slipping steadily since last April, when the 
rate was equivalent to $3.60 to $3.70 per 
pound 

FooD AND AGRICULTURE 


Official estimates of the 1949 wheat crop 
were raised to over 6,800,000 tons, as com- 
pared with a crop of 6,100,000 tons last year 
and an average of 7,550,000 tons during the 
period 1936-39. After a slow beginning, de- 
liveries of wheat to the Government collec- 
tion centers reached normal levels and were 
expected to amount to 70 percent of the 
Government quota by the end of August. 
Free-market prices were running about equal 
to those paid by the Government. Demands 
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Israeli Customs Clearance In- 
formation for United States 
Shippers and Forwarders 


Consignments for Israel belong- 
ing to different individuals should, 
if possible, be packed individually 
and not in one. container, accord- 
ing to a dispatch dated August 29, 
1949, from the United States Em- 
bassy at Tel Aviv. Israeli customs 
regulations make it extremely difh- 
cult to clear a portion of any such 
collective shipment until the entire 
contents of the crate or other con- 
tainer have been cleared. In re- 
cent months, considerable delay in 
obtaining clearance has been ex- 
perienced by Americans whose 
personal effects have been included 
in combined shipments by for- 
warders. 











for larger Government collections of both 
wheat and rice as a price-support measure 
have so far been resisted by the Government. 

On August 1, rationing of bread, pasta, 
and rice was abolished, and the enforcement 
of extraction rates and rules governing 
bread and pasta-making were abandoned. 
There are now no food products under 
rationing to the Italian consumer. 


Pakistan 
Exchange and Finance 


EXTENSION OF ANGLO-PAKISTAN FINANCIAL 
AGREEMENT TO JUNE 30, 1950 


The new Anglo-Pakistan financial agree- 
ment provides for the transfer from the 
blocked No. 2 sterling account to the free 
No. 1 account of the State Bank of Pakistan 
of up to £12,000,000 ($48,000,000) for normal 
needs and £5,000,000 ($20,000,000) to finance 
imports for the resettlement and rehabilita- 
tion of refugees during the year July 1, 1949 
to June 30, 1950. In the preceding year, 
12,000,000 ($48,000,000) was released, includ- 
ing £5,000,000 for normal needs, £5,000,000 
for refugees, and £2,000,000 to increase work- 
ing balances. During that same year Pak- 
istan ran its free No. 1 account down by 
15,000,000 to a balance of £10,000,000. 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 11, 1948, for details of the Anglo- 
Pakistan financial agreement of July 22, 
1948. | 

The agreement further provides that the 
United Kingdom will consider possible re- 
quests for additional releases in order to meet 
abnormal expenditures which may have to 
be incurred by Pakistan during the year to 
cover imports of food grains. According to 
the foreign press, the demand for additional 
releases probably will depend largely upon 
the course of Pakistan’s balance of payments 
with India. Last year, Pakistan received 
several million pounds sterling from India 
as a result of its surplus balance of trade 
with India. 

|For details of the current India-Pakistan 
payments agreement see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of September 5, 1949. | 

Previous financial agreements between the 
United Kingdom and Pakistan contained 
provisions specifying the maximum amount 


of sterling releases which could be converted 
into dollars from the sterling-area central 
reserves. Last year Pakistan was allocated 
£5,000,000 ($20,000,000) and withdrew some 
£6,000,000 (#24,000,000). The new agreement 
which is similar to the one recently con- 
cluded between the United Kingdom and 
India sets no maximum limit on drawings 
of central reserves by Pakistan. However, 
Pakistan has agreed to abide by the 25 per- 
cent cut in dollar spending which was agreed 
to at the recent London meeting of Common- 
wealth Finance Ministers. According to 
unofficial estimates, Pakistan's hard currency 
availabilities from current earnings and con- 
vertible sterling releases during the year end- 
ing June 30, 1950 will be restricted to 
$65,000,000 which represents 75 percent of 
the hard currency expenditures during the 
year ended March 31, 1949. 

While the new agreement envisages the re- 
lease of at least £5,000,000 for the year July 
1, 1950-June 30, 1951, further negotiations 
with respect to provisions for that year will 
take place before June 1950. 


Paraguay 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ASUNCION 
(Dated September 2, 1949) 


A committee, composed of Government of- 
ficials and a representative of pharmaceuti- 
cal importers, was established in August by 
Government decree to control and fix prices 
for the sale of pharmaceuticals and drugs 
in Paraguay. 

The sale of cement was placed under Gov- 
ernment control. The price was fixed at 10.92 
guaranies per bag of 42.50 kilograms. Whole- 
salers and retailers are to be granted a 10-per- 
cent discount by cement importers. 

The first shipment of machinery for a 
cement plant which will be established in 
Paraguay arrived from Europe. The com- 
pany has not yet commenced construction 
of the plant. 

Latest figures indicate that during the first 
6 months of 1949, the Government au- 
thorized the expenditure of 205,824 guaranies 
for construction and repair of schools 
throughout the country. 

The Bank of Paraguay authorized imports 
of textiles in general with uncontrolled ex- 
change. Field corn amounting to 4,600 
metric tons was exported to Uruguay for 
cattle and poultry feed. 

Exports of timber from the Alto Parana 
and Alto Paraguay regions are required to 
comprise shipments of not less than 17 cubic 
meters each, unless otherwise authorized by 
the Inspectoria de Maderas recently estab- 
lished in Encarnacion. 

A special issue of 100,000 postage stamps of 
0.10 guarani each will be prepared by the 
Paraguayan postal authorities, who will for- 
ward half of the proceeds to Ecuador for aid 
to earthquake victims. 

The retail price of meat was increased 50 
percent as a result of price increases on live- 
stock. 

The Department of Lands and Colonization 
has concluded arrangements whereby 1,000 
Italian agricultural families will migrate to 
Paraguay over a period of 5 years and form 
an agricultural colony in Tacua Cora, near 
Coronel Ovideo. 

Several meetings of cattlemen were held 
in rural areas of the country in order to des- 
ignate regional subcommittees of the Rural 
Association of Paraguay. 

The Bank of Paraguay announced that in 
the future exchange contracted for a specific 
import could not be applied to other mer- 
chandise within the same category unless 
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the bank approves the substitution on the 
grounds that the product is indispensable to 
the national economy. 

A temporary shortage of newsprint was 
announced by one of the newspapers, which 
stated that it was forced to reduce its daily 
circulation. 

In order to counteract the inflationary 
trend, the Bank of Paraguay increased the 
interest payable on commercial and indus- 
trial credits and required private banks to 
increase their legal reserves deposited with 
the monetary department on sight, term, and 
savings deposits. 

Official cost-of-living index figures for June 
1949, prepared for a worker's family in Asun- 
cion, show an increase of 13 percent over the 
general index figure for January 1949. 

Congress approved a bill which authorized 
a Treasury bond issue of up to 20,000,000 
guaranies to meet certain overdue Govern- 
ment obligations which cannot be covered 
by normal national revenues. 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


SUPPLEMENTARY RULES ESTABLISHED FOR 
ADMINISTRATION OF RECENT REGULA- 
TIONS REGARDING FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
DECLARED IN EXCESS 


A Supreme Resolution of the Peruvian 
Government of August 10, 1949, published in 
the local press August 11, establishes certain 
administrative procedures to be followed in 
the execution of decree-law No. 11076 and 
the Supreme Decree of August 5, according 
to a report of August 12, 1949, from the 
United States Embassy in Lima. 

The resolution requires that importers re- 
questing clearance of goods payable in for- 
eign exchange declared in excess (pounds 
sterling) must present to the Peruvian cus- 
toms authorities a certificate issued by a 
commercial bank in Peru attesting that the 
merchandise calls for payments in such cur- 
rency. The customhouses also are required 
to confirm that all required documents 
clearly show the shipment in question to be 
from a country which accepts payment in 
exchange declared in excess. 

Other provisions of the resolution make 
the Department of Foreign Trade (Ministry 
of Finance) responsible for the handling of 
Government foreign-exchange obligations 
arising from the provisions of the Supreme 
Resolution of August 5, concerning imme- 
diate payment in foreign exchange declared 
in excess of certain official exchange purchase 
permits approved prior to December 3, 1948. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Au- 
gust 29, 1949, for announcements concern- 
ing decree-law No. 11076 and the Supreme 
Resolution of August 5, 1949.] 


Union of South 
Africa 


Exchange and Finance + 


FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC POSITION RE- 
VIEWED BY GOVERNOR OF THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 


The Governor of the South African Re- 
serve Bank presented a significant review of 
the financial and economic position of the 
Union in his annual report for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1949, delivered to the stock- 
holders of the Bank on July 27. In his re- 
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port the Governor dealt extensively with the 
country’s balance-of-payments difficulties 
and commented at length on remedial meas- 
ures already undertaken by the Government 
to correct this situation. Highlights of the 
report were as follows: 


DECLINING GOLD AND EXCHANGE RESOURCES 
COINCIDE WITH REDUCTION IN MONEY 
SUPPLY 


During the fiscal year under review, the 
gold reserve declined by £66,910,000; foreign- 
exchange resources of the Union by £71,710,- 
469; and the gold loan to the United Kingdom 
was reduced by about £10,000,000. These re- 
ductions in the gold and exchange resources 
totaled £148,620,469. 

As a counterpart of this decline there was 
an equally sharp contraction in deposits with 
the Reserve Bank which fell by a total of 
£132,024,000. During the fiscal year money 
in circulation in the Union, including cur- 
rency and demand deposits, declined by 
about £76,000,000. The decline in the money 
supply might have been even greater, ac- 
cording to the Governor, had it not been for 
the appreciable expansion of both commer- 
cial bank and central bank credit during the 
period. 


TRENDS IN BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Bringing attention to the rapid deteriora- 
tion in the country’s external financial posi- 
tion, the Governor estimated the total net 
deficit in the Union's balance of payments 
had increased from £5,000,000 in the calendar 


year 1947 to £83,000,000 in 1948. These 
deficits were broken down as follows: 
Current deficit in balance 
of payments (including 1947 1958 
gold output £149, 000, 000 £167, 000, 000 
Lend-lease settlement 
with United States and 
gold subscription to In- 
ternational Monetary 
Fund $1. 000. 000 
Total 180. 000, 000 167, 000, 000 
Estimated net-capital in- 
flow 175, 000, 000 84.000. 000 
Net deficit 5 000. 000 &3. 000. 000 


The net deficit of £5,000,000 in 1947 was 
met by a reduction in the Bank’s combined 
gold and exchange holdings of only £500,000, 
the balance being accounted for by a de- 
crease of £4.5 in other foreign assets of the 
Bank. The slight decrease in the Bank's 
combined gold and foreign-exchange hold- 
ings during 1947 was attributed to the fact 
that while gold holdings declined by 
£44,000,000, the Bank’s sterling assets in- 
creased by an almost equivalent amount 
£43,500,000. These changes in the Bank's 
assets reflected, on the one hand, the large 
influx of sterling capital during the year, 
and, on the other, the large trade deficits 
with nonsterling countries over and above 
gold output. 

The net deficit in 1948 with nonsterling 
countries was again in excess of the Union's 
gold output, but the inflow of capital from 
the sterling area was no longer sufficient to 
meet the net sterling deficit. As a result, 
gold and dollar holdings of the Bank were 
reduced by £70,000,000 and sterling balances 
decreased by £13,000,000. 

During the first quarter of 1949, prelimi- 
nary estimates indicate that the current defi- 
cit (excluding exports of gold) amounted to 
£59,000,000 (compared with £68,000,000 dur- 
ing the last quarter of 1948). In the case of 
nonsterling countries, the deficit was reduced 
from £43,000,000 to £21,000,000 whereas the 
deficit with the sterling area was increased 
from £25,000,000 to £38,00,000. This change 
reflected the effect of the exchange restric- 
tions on imports of nonsterling origin which 
were imposed in November 1948, which, while 
reducing nonsterling purchases, acted to 


stimulate purchases from the sterling area. 
When gold output of £24,000,000 is taken into 
account, the deficit was reduced to £35,000,- 
000, but as a result of an estimated net capital 
outflow of £5,000,000, the actual net deficit 
amcunted to approximately £40,000,C00 for 
the first 3 months of 1949. This deficit re. 
sulted in a reduction of £26,000,000 in the 
Reserve Bank's sterling balances, £4,000,000 
in the gold reserve and a reduction of £10,- 
000,000 in the balance owed to South Africa 
by the United Kingdom under the terms of 
the Gold Loan 


MEASURES To REMEDY ADVERSE FINANCIAL 
SITUATION 


In analyzing the causes of this continuing 
disequilibrium in the balance of payments 
of the Union, the Governor of the Reserve 
Bank again pointed to the three basic factors 
responsible for the Union’s economic plight. 
These were: (1) The sharp deterioration in 
South Africa’s terms of trade with other 
countries resulting from the fixed value of 
gold—the Union's principal export—and the 
inflation in the prices of world commodi- 
ties; (2) the Union's abnormal requirements 
for producers’ goods in connection with the 
opening of new gold fields and the expansion 
of industry; and (3) the great demand for 
imported consumer goods reflecting the mon- 
etary inflation in the Union 

The Governor commented at some length 
on the steps that either have already been 
taken, or were being planned by the Gov- 
ernment to bring the Union’s unfavorable 
balance of payments into equilibrium. 
These steps fall roughly into six categories: 

(1) Although the Union has very little 
control over its terms of trade, the Govern- 
ment, as an experiment, had undertaken 
the sale at premium prices of limited quan- 
tities of gold in semiprocessed or fabricated 
form 

(2) Import restrictions extended to all 
countries on July 1, 1949, are aimed at limit- 
ing imports to the amount of foreign ex- 
change available from current earnings and 
capital receipts 

(3) Efforts also are being made to stimu- 
late the production of goods for export by 
reducing internal demand by anti-infla- 
tionary measures and by providing addi- 
tional inland transportation facilities for 
the movement of base minerals to seaports. 

(4) At the request of the Government, the 
local banks have reduced credit facilities 
for nonproductive purposes and are restrict- 
ing advances to less essential and over- 
developed industries 

(5) The Government also has curtailed 
public capital expenditures that are of a 
postponable nature, to reduce inflationary 
pressure and the demand for foreign goods 

(6) The Government also is making every 
effort to attract capital from oversea sources 
for investment in the Union 

The Governor of the Reserve Bank, in 
acknowledging the need for foreign invest- 
ment capital, issued a warning against allow- 
ing either this form of relief, whether ob- 
tained by way of loans or direct investment, 
or the hope of an increase in the price of 
gold to distract the Union's attention from 
underlying defects in its economy. He em- 
phasized that a solution to South Africa's 
problem would only come as the result of a 
readjustment from an inflated level of 
money incomes and economic activity to a 
level commensurate with real national in- 
come. He also emphasized that the present 
rapid rate of capital expansion in the Union 
must be reduced and priority given to a 
limited number of programs of high essen- 
tiality that could be tinanced without infla- 
tionary effects from local savings and foreign 
investment 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


UNION GOVERNMENT No LONGER PREPARED 
To REVIEW “HARDSHIP CASES” ARISING 
FrRoM IMPORT-CONTROL REGULATIONS 


The Director of Imports and Exports of the 
Department of Commerce and Industries, 
Union of South Africa, has ruled that, owing 
to the present adverse position of the coun- 
try’s exchange resources, consideration can 
no longer be accorded so-called hardship 
cases involving outstanding orders abroad 
which, owing to the recent imposition of 
import controls in the Union, cannot be 
shipped to that country. It is understood 
this ruling will apply to all countries, 
whether in the sterling or nonsterling area. 

Previously, the Union Government had ex- 
pressed a willingness to consider making 
exceptions to the import-control restrictions 
in bona fide hardship cases involving 
specially processed goods which had been 
ordered abroad prior to the import-control 
regulations, and which could not be disposed 
of elsewhere without involving financial 
losses to the exporter. A number of such 
hardship cases were appealed successfully 
to the Union Government by the American 
Embassy at Pretoria through the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on behalf of United 
States firms. However, in view of the new 
ruling by the Union Government, such hard- 
ship appeals are no longer possible 


IMPORT-CONTROL PROCEDURE: PERIOD OF 
VALIDITY OF IMPORT PERMITS CLARIFIED 


The period of validity of current import 
permits issued by the Director of Imports 
and Exports in the Union of South Africa 
has been clarified by an official notice pub- 
lished in the Union Government Gazette of 
September 2, 1949 

The notice provides that all import per- 
mits issued as valid for the period July 1, 
1949, to January 31, 1950, will cover goods 
which arrive in the Union on or before Janu- 
ary 31, 1950, or which are shipped to the 
Union on or before December 31, 1949. In 
the latter instance, the goods will be permit- 
ted entry in the Union even though the 
carrying vessel arrives later than January 31, 
1950, but the date of shipment to the Union 
must be substantiated by an on-board bill 
of lading and/or postal receipt. 

Under present import-control regulations 
in effect in the Union, all goods entering the 
country as from July 1, 1949, are subject to 
import permits granted by the Director of 
Imports and Exports, each permit specifying 
the goods to be imported, the period within 
which such goods may be imported, the 
f. 0. b. value of such goods in South African 
currency, the ports in the Union through 
which the goods may be imported, and the 
currency area from which the goods may 
be imported {Summary statements on the 
Union's import-control regulations are avail- 
able for distribution from the British Com- 
monwealth Branch, Areas Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or from any 
Field Office of the Department. | 


United Kingdom 


\IRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LONDON 
(Dated September 5, 1949) 


With Parliament in recess, many Ministers 
abroad, and all major economic decisions 
awaiting the outcome of the Washington 
conference, August was marked by growing 
public concern about the seriousness of the 
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Yugoslavia Gets $20,000,000 Credit From Export-Import 
Bank; Materials, Equipment, Services, To Come From U. S. 


The Board of Directors of the Export-Import Bank announced September 
8 the authorization of credits of $20,000,000 in favor of the Government of 
Yugoslavia for the purchase in the United States and exportation to Yugo- 
slavia of essential materials, equipment, and services to be approved by the 


Of this total of $20,000,000 the Board authorized the establishment at this 
time of a $12,000,000 credit for United States materials and equipment for 
the rehabilitation of the mining industry of Yugoslavia. 

The terms of the $12,000,000 credit call for an interest rate of 314% 
per annum payable semiannually. This credit will be amortized in 20 equal 
semiannual payments, the first of which shall be due and payable on July 
The credit will be available until December 31, 1950. 

The remaining $8,000,000 of credits will be established from time to time 
until June 30, 1950, as the items of materials, equipment, and services to be 
financed under such credits shall be agreed upon by the Bank and Yugo- 


Before the war, Yugoslavia was one of the leading producers of bauxite, 
mercury, copper, lead, zinc, and other nonferrous metals. 
equipment in the nonferrous mines is damaged, worn out, or obsolete. Tre- 
mendous damage to many of the mines and their equipment occurred during 
the war. The equipment to be financed under-the Export-Import Bank credit 
is essential to the maintenance of Yugoslavia’s production of nonferrous 


The United States is a large consumer and importer of nonferrous metals. 
It is expected that the acquisition by Yugoslavia of new mining equipment 
from the United States will not only assist in the rehabilitation of the economy 
of Yugoslavia, but will provide an important source of nonferrous metals 
needed for import into the United States and other countries. 


Much of the 








dollar position. No new facts have been 
made public during the month, in addition 
to those announced in July, on the rate of 
the decline in the gold and dollar reserves 
of the sterling area. But the certainty that 
the drain continues at a rate which cannot 
long be sustained fixed attention on all as- 
pects of the plans for the meetings in the 
United States. 

Prices of Government securities declined 
throuzhout August except for a slight rally 
in the third week. This drop in prices, 
especially of the long-dated and so-called 
undated securities, raised yields from about 
314 percent to around 3'4 percent. Although 
the drop in these prices was not as great 
as that which occurred at the time of the 
convertibility crisis in 1947, it may be re- 
garded as equally indicative from the stand- 
point of confidence, since in 1947 the price 
level was artificially high, being influenced 
by the policy of that period which aimed at 
an interest rate of 214 percent for long-term 
Government credit. This time there was 
no evidence of any artificiality in the market 
when the fall began, and it is also notable 
that official intervention during the decline 
was absent. The rise in the long-term in- 
terest rate on Government securities has not 
affected rates on short-term Government 
borrowing, but a fractional increase in dis- 
count rates for commercial bills was an- 
nounced by awo discount houses in the 
middle of the month. 

Over-all industrial production through 
June had not fallen behind target schedules. 
The official index for June at 129, though 
down from the May index of 134, equaled the 
average for the first half of 1949 and was 
well ahead of the 1948 average of 121. 

Exports of the United Kingdom’s goods in 
July—usually the peak month—amounted to 
£141,700,000, or £1,500,000 less than in June 
and £4,000,000 less than in July 1948. How 


far the figure was affected by the London 
dock strike it is not possible to estimate, be- 
cause of diversions to other ports, but the 
total must have been reduced considerably 
by this factor. Imports were £186,400,000, a 
decline of £15,300,000 from June. The visi- 
ble adverse balance of trade, imports c. i. f. 
less exports and reexports f. o. b., was £40,- 
500,000 or £13,700,000 less than in June, but 
greater by £2,700,000 than in May. Thus 
the reduction in the over-all adverse balance 
was attributed to a decline from the record- 
high import figure for June, rather than to 
any improvement in exports. 

There was, however, a slight increase in 
exports to the United States from a monthly 
average of £3,330,000 in the April-June quar- 
ter to £3,800,000 in July, but the latter figure 
compares with £6,300,000 in July last year. 
The direction-of-trade figures for the first 
half of 1949 show a marked upward trend in 
the proportion of exports going to the sterling 
area, which took 50 percent of total exports 
in the first quarter, and 53 percent in the 
second, as compared with 48 percent in the 
fourth quarter of last year. 

Import prices have been declining since the 
first half of the year and reached 113 in July, 
relative to the 1947 average. The index was 
115 for June, 117 for May, and 118 was the 
level prevailing during the first 4 months of 
1949. This downward movement has not ap- 
peared in export prices, the Board of Trade’s 
index for which remained practically con- 
stant at 113. This indicates that the much- 
hoped-for improvement in the terms of trade 
is at last taking place. But it is disappoint- 
ing that this movement has been accom- 
panied by an apparent rigidity of British ex- 
port prices, decreases in total United King- 
dom exports, and a marked decline in the 
dollar earnings of primary producers in the 
sterling area. 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office 
of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Unless Otherwise Indicated 


Aeronautical 
Products 


FACILITIES AT RATMALANA AIRPORT, 
CEYLON 


A new hanger and workshop at the Rat- 
malana Airport is under construction and 
probably will be ready for use in mid-Sep- 
tember. This hangar will be capable of 
housing at one time, two skymasters and 
four Dakotas. 

It is understood that aircraft-repair equip- 
ment is being obtained from the workshops 
of the Australian National Airways, at Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 

The present repair shop for aircraft main- 
tained at the airport does only such minor 
repairs as are necessary to maintain stand- 
ards required of aircraft by the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment. Complete overhauls of Air Ceylon 
Dakotas are still done in Bangalore, India, 
or in Australia. 

Engines of Air Ceylon’s Dakotas are 
changed every 700 hours or 100,000 miles, and 
the engines for the Dakotas are supplied by 
Australian National Airways. 


IMPROVEMENT IN PRESSURIZATION, INDIA 


An improvement over the pressurization of 
the cabins of Dakota airplanes has been 
successfully accomplished by the designing 
department of the Hindustan Aircraft Fac- 
tory, Bangalore, India. This new invention 
brings pressurization benefits to Dakota pas- 
sengers at any altitude up to 12,000 feet. 


PHILIPPINES TO HAvE OVERHAUL PLANT 


The National Development Co. board has 
approved a loan application of 2,500,000 
pesos to the Philippine Air Lines, Inc., for 
the operation of an aircraft-overhaul plant 
All Philippine transoceanic aircraft are now 
overhauled in the United States. 


FLYING Boats BEING REPLACED By LAND 
PLANES, U. K. 


Many of the flying boats in service by the 
United Kingdom air lines are being replaced 
by land planes. BOAC, which is the principal 
user of flying boats for oversea routes, finds 
that it has to maintain the entire cost of 
maintaining landing installations such as 
launches, crews, and quays, whereas with 
land planes the expenses of airfield mainte- 
mance can be shared with other companies 

The nationalized air lines of Great Britain 
are also buying the stratocruisers from the 
United States in order to carry more pa’- 
sengers. 





Oil has been discovered in Sweden's soil 
for the first time—although so far only in 
very small quantities. In drilling at HOll- 
viken, in the southern Province of Skane, 4 
quarts of high-grade oil have been brought 
up, according to Dr. F. Brotzen of Sweden’s 
Government Geological Bureau. Three holes 
have been opened. 
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Automotive 
Products 


FRANCE’S PRODUCTION 


Motor-vehicle production in France to- 
taled 141,658 (86,511 passenger cars and 
55,147 trucks and. busses) in the first 6 
months of 1949 compared with 98,290 in the 
corresponding period of 1948. Exports 
amounted to 54,752 in the first half of 1949 
and 35,264 in the 1948 period. 

A production goal of 269,223 motor vehicles 
was established for 1949. At the present rate 
of output, it will be exceeded by about 5 per- 
cent. 


OPERATING VEHICLES, BAVARIA, GERMANY 


On July 1, 1949, motor vehicles numbering 
321,300 were in operation in Bavaria, Ger- 
many, compared with 211,100 in the preced- 
ing year, according to the Land Statistical 
Office. Of the registered vehicles (figures as 
of July 1, 1948, in parentheses), passenger 
cars numbered 65,700 (45,300); trucks, 51,300 
(45,500); busses, 1,600 (1,200); tractors, 28,- 
600 (24,500); motorcycles, 171800 (92,000); 
and other motor vehicles, 2,300 (2,600). 

During the same period, per capita regis- 
trations in Bavaria increased from 23 to 34 
vehicles per 1,000 population. The increase 
in registration is due primarily to the cur- 
rency conversion on June 20, 1948. The com- 
paratively small increase in truck registra- 
tions is attributed to the lack of demand for 
new freight space. 


VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS INCREASE, SWEDEN 


A recently published Swedish motor-vehicle 
census gave the total number of cars, trucks 
and busses in Sweden on January 1, 1949, as 
262,426, of which approximately one-half 
were of United States manufacture. The in- 
crease in total registrations during 1948 was 
24.296 motor vehicles 


VEHICLE PropuctTion, U. S.-U. K. Zones, 
GERMANY 


Motor vehicles produced in the U. S. and 
U. K. Zones of Germany increased to 70,129 in 
the first 6 months of 1949 from 20,539 in the 
first half of 1948 and 43,883 in the second 
half. Output in the 1949 period (figures for 
the second half of 1948 in parentheses) in- 
cluded 38,219 (20,370) passenger cars, 24,951 
(18,942) trucks, 1,219 (644) motor and trolley 
busses, 1,227 (1,192) road tractors Farm- 
tractor output in the British Zone only to- 
taled 4,513 (2,735). 

The rate of output in 1949 has been some- 
what short of the 1949 yearly production goal] 
of 90,000 passenger cars, 60,000 trucks, 2,900 
busses, and 7,500 road tractors established 
by the Automotive Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Frankfurt. 

Passenger-car production, by makes, in the 
first half of 1949 was as follows: Volkswagens, 
18,232; Opel, 10,195; Daimler-Benz, 6,623; and 
Ford, 3,169. Effective July 1, 1949, the VolkKs- 
wagenwerke announced a price reduction 
from 5,300 Deutsche marks to 4,800 Deutsche 


marks for the standard model Volkswagens 
and from 5,625 Deutsche marks to 5,450 
Deutsche marks for the export model. This 
announcement was followed by several of the 
other producers reducing prices. 


ACCUMULATION OF EXPORT VEHICLES, U. K. 


The accumulation of export passenger Cars, 
commercial vehicles, and tractors at the fac- 
tories in the United Kingdom in mid-July 
was increasing as a result of the London 
dock strike, according to the British Society 
of Motor Manufacturers and Traders. It was 
stated that even production might be 
affected 

Normally over half the motor industry's 
exports are shipped via London—that is, 
nearly 5,000 vehicles every week, of which 
nearly 3,000 are passenger cars 

About 1,200 unboxed vehicles, mainly 
passenger cars, were lying in the open at the 
London docks on July 17, 1949, but this num- 
ber is small compared with the number in the 
pipe line from the factories to the docks, 
which was already overflowing 


MANUFACTURE OF AXLES, YUGOSLAVIA 


Front axles for “Pionir’’ trucks are being 
manufactured in Tezno, Yugoslavia, states 
the foreign press. This equipment previ- 
ously was imported, and production of vehi- 
cles was delayed recently until domestic out- 
put of axles was established 


»jAWaye Y¥EaC 
Beverages 
CHILEAN Hops SITUATION AND BEER 
OUTPUT 


Chile depends entirely upon imports of 
hops to meet the requirements of its brew- 
ing industry. No exact figures on hops con- 
sumption are available, but on the basis of 
import statistics and informal trade esti- 
mates it is calculated that the current an- 
nual rate of consumption is from 220 to 
230 metric tons gross weight 

Production of beer in Chile is controlled 
by annual quotas established by Government 
decree. To the extent that the beer-pro- 
duction quota imposes an upper limit on 
beer output, it also limits the potential util- 
ization of hops 

The beer-production quota for 1949 was 
established by decree No. 1601, on March 30, 
1949, at 102,055,248 liters (1 liter 1.0567 
quarts). This quota is fractionally higher 
than that for 1948. Of the total quota, 89.5 
percent was allocated to the large brewing 
combine; the remaining 10.5 percent was 
allotted to independent brewing companies 

In 1947, actual beer production fell far be- 
low the authorized quota because of a short- 
age of bottle caps and other production 
difficulties. Operating conditions permitted 
production of the full quota in 1948, and it 
is expected that the same will be true in the 
current year, although a temporary shortage 
of bottle caps threatened a production stop- 
page early in the season which was averted 
only by an emergency concession permitting 
a limited quantity of tin plate to be used 
for this purpose. 
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Until the beginning of World War II, Ger- 
many was the principal source of Chilean 
hops imports; Czechoslovakia also supplied 
substantial quantities in certain years but 
imports from the United States were negli- 
gible. Since 1940, however, the United 
States has been almost the sole supplier. 

According to Chilean Customs figures, 220 
metric tons (gross weight) of hops valued 
at 1,581,200 gold pesos ($325,680) were im- 
ported in 1948 as compared with 217 metric 
tons at 1,770,000 gold pesos ($364,576) in the 
preceding year. The United States supplied 
216 metric tons of the recorded 1948 imports, 
the remainder coming from the United King- 
dom. 

Imports of hops during the first 5 months 
of 1949, the latest period for which statis- 
tics are available, were comparatively large, 
amounting to 178 metric tons valued at 
1,302,400 gold pesos ($268,255). 


IMPORTS OF HOPS INTO THE NETHERLANDS 
DECLINE 


Hops are not produced in commercial 
quantities in the Netherlands, and detailed 
information on consumption is not avail- 
able. However, the Central Brewery Office 
at Amsterdam stated that the consumption 
of beer has declined from the prewar level, 
whereas the consumption of other beverages, 
such as genever (gin), fruit juice, and cola 
drinks, has increased 

Until recently Czechoslovakia has been 
the principal source of hops used by the 
Netherlands brewing industry, but because 
of the high prices fixed by the Czechoslo- 
vakian Government on export hops, the 
Netherlands purchased its 1948-49 supplies 
from Germany. 

Imports of hops into the Netherlands in 
1944-45 (July 1-June 30) amounted to 172 
metric tons, all from Czechoslovakia; 1945-46, 
363 tons, of which 230 tons came from 
Czechoslovakia and 133 tons from the United 
States; 1946-47, 298 tons (200 from Czecho- 
slovakia and 98 from Germany); 1947-48, 
421 tons (253 from Czechoslovakia, 133 from 
Germany, 35 from Yugoslavia); 1948-49, 203 
tons (190 from Germany, 8 from Yugoslavia, 
3 from United Kingdom, and 2 from Czecho- 
slovakia) 

Stocks of hops as of August 1, 1949, 
amounted to 387 metric tons. 

In view of the smaller demand for beer 
and the stocKs on hand, it is not expected 
that import requirements in 1949-50 will 
exceed those of 1948-49. 


U. S. S. R. PLANS FOR WINE PRODUCTION 
AND MARKETING 


The area sown to vineyards in the U.S.S.R 
in 1948 amounted to 420,000 hectares (1 
hectare = 2,471 acres) and the planned 1950 
area is 521,000 hectares, states a Soviet 
handbook 

The plan for 1949 wine production calls for 
the delivery of 1,550,000 hectoliters (1 hecto- 
liter— 26.42 gallons) from collective and state 
farms (with the exception of champagne). 
In 1950, production of wine is expected to 
reach 1,800,000 hectoliters. 

The plan for marketing champagne in 1949 
calls for 10,000,000 bottles, and the 1950 plan 
calls for the marketing of 13,000,000 bottles 


themical 
» ae ‘ 
Chemicals 
MEASURE TO ALLEVIATE ALCOHOL SHORT- 
AGE, ARGENTINA 
The Argentine Government has authorized 
the denaturing of all alcohols that upon 


analysis do not meet the required standards 
for industrial use. It is believed that this 
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measure will help to alleviate the acute 
shortage of alcohol for other purposes. 


EXporTS, CANADA 


Canada’s exports of chemicals and allied 
products in the first half of 1949 declined 
more than $2,000,000 in value from those in 
the corresponding period of 1948, the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics reports. Totals 
were $38,911,000 and $41,198,000, respectively. 


SHORTAGE OF CASH TO PURCHASE 
FERTILIZER, TAIWAN, CHINA 


The finance commissioner, Taiwan, China, 
states that although exports of products from 
the province are expected to total $55,000,000 
in 1956, probably only $7,000,000 will be re- 
ceived in cash. If, a» planned, this amount 
is used to purchase fertilizer, only 80,000 
metric tons of the 125,000 tons needed can 
be obtained, it is said. 


CYPRUS FIRM CULTIVATES PYRETHRUM 


Pyrethrum is cultivated in Cyprus by a 
firm with headquarters at Limassol. The 
company manufactures insecticides in addi- 
tion to products for the perfume and cos- 
metics industry. 


SULFURIC-ACID PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Production of sulfuric acid in France 
dropped to 85,687 metric tons in June 1949 
from 104,425 tons in May, according to sta- 
tistics of the Ministry of Industry and Com- 
merce. The monthly average in the second 
quarter of 1949 was 95,816 tons, whereas in 
the first quarter it was 110,917 tons. 


NITROGEN PRODUCTION, COMBINED ZONE OF 
GERMANY 


Production of nitrogen in the Combined 
Zone of Germany in June 1949 dropped 
slightly to 25,350 metric tons (N) from the 
postwar record of 25,400 tons in May. The 
output of phosphates also decreased—to 
26,000 tons (P,O.) in June from 26,300 tons 
in May. Production of potash increased to 
58,400 tons (K,O) in June from 56,300 tons 
in May. 


CoaAL-TAR-DYE MANUFACTURE DEVELOPED, 
HUNGARY 


Coal-tar dyes are important to Hungary’s 
textile, leather, and fur industries. They can 
be imported at present only from hard-cur- 
rency countries, and in order to reduce im- 
ports of these products as much as possible 
a domestic industry has been established 
which is said to be supplying 20 percent of 
demand. The new industry is reported to 
be developing rapidly. 


INDUSTRY OvuTPUT, INDIA 


The Indian chemical industry in the first 
half of 1949 did not maintain its 1948 rate 
of output, according to statistics which the 
Ministry of Industry and Supply presented 
recently to the Central Advisory Council. 


COMBATTING DATE-TREE FUNGUS, IRAQ 


Date trees in the Basra region of Iraq 
have been attacked by a fungus. Early in 
1949 the Directorate General of Agriculture 
had 1,000 trees dusted with copper sulfate. 
The experiment was successful and the Di- 
rectorate scheduled a full-scale campaign in 
the summer in an effort to eradicate the 
disease. 


FERTILIZER-SUPPLY SITUATION, HUNGARY 


The fertilizer-supply situation in Hungary 
improved in the first half of 1949. The Fer- 
tilizer and Plant Protecting Material National 


Enterprise furnished 7,500 carloads of ferti- 
lizer to domestic agriculture through April 15. 
The total amount to be supplied to farmers 
in 1949 is 14,000 carloads, compared with 
9,500 in 1948 and 8,500 in 1938. The produc- 
tion target under the Five-Year Plan is 50,000 
carloads annually. 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, IRELAND 


Ireland’s imports of fertilizers in the first 
half of 1949 were valued at $1,733,680, com- 
pared with $1,025,155 in the first half of 
1948. 


CERTAIN PRODUCTS IMPORTED INTO ITALY 
FROM U.S. 


Polyethylene glycol, monoethanolamine, 
phenylethanolamine, and ethylene-thiourea 
are not available in the Milan (Italy market. 
However, they are said to be imported regu- 
larly from the United States, with the excep- 
tion of monoethanolamine. It is produced in 
small quantities by an Italian manufacturer, 
but its importation from the United States 
probably would be permitted upon approval 
of the Minister of Industry and Commerce. 


PRODUCTION INDEXES, ITALY 


The preliminary production index for the 
Italian chemical industry in June 1949 was 
102.1, compared with 81.8 in June 1948 and 
the previous postwar high of 93.5 in June 
1947. (The year 1938—100; Montecatini in- 
dexes.) 

The index for fertilizers and pesticides in 
June 1949 was 104.4 and for miscellaneous 
chemicals, 85.9. 


DIFFICULTY IN EXPORTING CERTAIN 
PRODUCTS, LUXEMBOURG 


Production of synthetic phenol in Luxem- 
bourg began in mid-1948 by the S. A. des 
Hauts Fourneaux et Acieries de Steinfort. 
The company has had some difficulty in 
selling its products in 1949 because of for- 
eign competition and exchange restrictions. 

Other industries manufacturing explosives, 
paints and varnishes, and tar products also 
saw their exports decrease in the first half 
of 1949. However, the domestic market ab- 
sorbed the major portion of the output. 


LACK OF FERTILIZERS AND INSECTICIDES, 
PAKISTAN 


The lack of chemical fertilizers and new- 
type insecticides and weed killers hampers 
agriculture in Pakistan; these products are 
seldom used. If sufficient quantities of 
ammonium sulfate and DDT were available, 
the situation could be improved greatly and 
vields much increased, says the Pakistan 
press. 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, SYRIA-LEBANON 


Syria-Lebanon’s imports of fertilizers in 
1948 totaled 14,490 metric tons, valued at 
SL£2,510,000. In 1947 they amounted to 
9,225 tons, worth SL£1,599,000. (SL£3.50 
US$1, average rate; official rate SL£2.19.) 


EXpPorRT INDEX, U. K. 


The volume index for exports of chemicals, 
drugs, dyes, and colors from the United 
Kingdom dropped to 161 in the second quar- 
ter of 1949 from 165 in the first quarter; it 
was 157 in the fourth quarter of 1948. The 
year-end target for 1949 is 198 (1938—100). 
The monthly average value in the second 
quarter of 1949 was £7,300,000. 


BorInNG FOR POTASSIUM-BEARING SALT 
Deposits, U. K. 


The Mineral Development Committee, 
United Kingdom, in its latest annual report 





mentions the work being done on potash 


salts. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., is 
sinking boreholes in the Wilton district in 
North Yorkshire to explore the existence of 
potassium-bearing salt deposits. The origi- 
nal boring was made by an oil-prospecting 
company, and after an analysis of the find- 
ings I. C. I. decided to make further explo- 
ration. However, only one boring has been 
completed; six must be made to establish the 
extent of the deposits. 

In view of the need for potassium salts 
in British agriculture—imports average 
£5,000,000 annually—the possibility of find- 
ing deposits in the country is considered im- 
portant. 


CaRBON-BLACK PRODUCTION, U. K. 


The carbon-black plant of Philblack, Ltd., 
at Avonmouth, United Kingdom, is designed 
to have a capacity of 50,000,000 pounds an- 
nually and is expected to be the largest of 
several such plants now under construction, 
according to excerpts from the company’s 
annual report appearing in the British trade 
press. It will supply two of the many grades 
of carbon black required by the rubber in- 
dustry. 

In addition to the saving in imports, Phil- 
black expects the development of export 
trade, particularly with Australia. 


Inp1a, U. K.’s LEADING CUSTOMER 


India continued by far to be the United 
Kingdom’s leading customer for chemicals, 
drugs, dyes, and colors in the first half of 
1949, taking £7,231,883 worth, according to 
Trade and Navigation Accounts appearing in 
the British technical press. South Africa 
ranked second with purchases of £2,686,430. 


U. K.’s Sopa-AsH anp CaustTic-Sopa 
EXPORTS DECLINE 


The United Kingdom's exports of soda ash 
dropped sharply in June 1949 to 150,372 hun- 
dredweight from 299,649 hundredweight in 
May, according to Board of Trade statistics 
appearing in the British press. (One hun- 
dredweight=112 pounds.) 

Exports of caustic soda also declined sub- 
stantially—to 157,998 hundredweight in June 
from 254,561 in May. 


Coal and Coke 


CANADA’S COKE PRODUCTION 


The sustained demand for metallurgical 
and domestic coke in Canada has encouraged 
the expansion of plant capacity and has re- 
sulted in the construction of new carboniza- 
tion equipment and the operation of existing 
plants at maximum capacity. New plants 
under construction were scheduled to com- 
mence operation during 1949 and will add a 
total of about 400,000 tons of coal a year to 
present capacity. 

Production of coke in Canada, excluding 
petroleum and pitch coke, amounted to 
2,029,000 short tons during the first half of 
1949. Output totaled 3,946,000 tons in 1948 
and 3,514,000 tons in 1947. The quantity of 
bituminous coal used to make coke increased 
from 4,601,000 tons in 1947 to 5,312,000 tons 
in 1948. The amount used during the*first 
half of 1949 was 2,763,000 tons. Approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the coal used was 
imported. 


PoLisH CoAL To BE DELIVERED To ITALY 


Italy and Poland recently concluded a 
long-term agreement, effective for 3 years 
beginning November 1, 1949, providing for 
the supply of Italian industrial equipment 
to Poland in exchange mainly for 1,500,000 
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tons of Polish coal each year. This quantity 
of coal is in addition to 1,000,000 tons of 
Polish coal to be delivered to Italy under the 
Polish-Italian commercial agreement, effec- 
tive July 1, 1949, during the first year of its 
3-year duration. 

The quotas for the 2 succeeding years of 
the commercial agreement have not yet been 
fixed, but the two governments will do every- 
thing possible to maintain in the future 
the quota of 1,000,000 tons established for 
the current year. 


Construction 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of Do- 
mestic Commerce) 


DAM CONSTRUCTION IN KENYA 


A dam, said to be the largest in East Africa, 
is being constructed on the Ruiru River by 
the town council of Nairobi, Kenya. When 
this dam is completed an even larger one will 
be constructed on the Sasuma River in the 
Aberdare Mountains, 40 miles distant from 
Nairobi, at a cost of £300,000. The dams will 
be completed in 1952 and will supply Nairobi 
with 7,000,000 gallons of water daily. 


HIGHWAY PROGRAM IN NORWAY 


The Norwegian Government has approved 
a 1949-50 highway budget of approximately 
US$8,253,840, about US$3,641,400 more than 
in the preceding year. Expenditures will be 
equally distributed between new construc- 
tion and maintenance. About one-half of 
the increase is to come from the recently 
imposed gasoline-tax increases. 


DAM ON DUNAJEC RIVER BEING PLANNED, 
POLAND 


The construction of a dam on the Dunajec 
River in Poland is being planned to control 
the flood waters of that river, which has an 
average volume of 6.5 cubic meters per sec- 
ond. This may expand to 3,800 cubic meters 
during flood. This will be the third such 
structure planned in order to reduce the 
great damage resulting from floods. 

Prior to the war the French built the first 
dam at Roznow. Polish engineers and work- 
men are now completing a second dam near 
Czchow. Both of these have proved inade- 
quate for flood control. 

The Czchow dam has created a 9-kilometer 
lake, and, in addition to controlling floods, 
it will regulate the flow of water from the 
Roznow in order to improve the navigability 
of the Vistula and will provide power for 
producing electric current 


PROGRAM OF WAR DAMAGE COMMISSION 
SHOWS PROGRESS, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


The construction program of the War 
Damage Commission in the Philippines be- 
gan to show results with the completion of 
61 projects during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1949, out of a total 
of 88 projects started. A considerable num- 
ber of additional projects also are nearing 
completion. 

Expenditures for public-building claims 
amounted to approximately $7,250,841, and 
private claims paid totaled $73,611,765, 
which, together with approximately $1,500,- 
000 paid out for administration expenses, 
made a grand total of $82,362,606 expended 
during the 6-month period. 





During January—May 1949 Brazil bought 
32,297 long tons of British coal, compared 
with 15,669 tons in January—May 1948. 


Electrical 
kquipment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


INSTALLATIONS AT POWER STATIONS, 
AUSTRIA 


After a 3-month trial period, the first of 
two generators to be installed at the Tern- 
berg power project in Austria went into per- 
manent operation. The capacity of this 
unit is 15,000 kw. The second generator 
for the plant is expected to be put into sery- 
ice by the end of 1950. 

The last shipment of generator parts from 
Germany for the Staning power station ar- 
rived on July 1. The equipment was made 
by the Siemins-Schuckert Factory in Berlin, 
Assembly of the generator was expected to 
require 3 months. 


PROGRESS ON POWER STATION IN FRANCE 


Work on the new power station at Dou- 
zere Mondragon (Doubs) in France, which, 
when completed will be capable of produc- 
ing 2,000,000,000 kw.-hr. annually, was re- 
ported in July to be progressing normally. 
About 700,000 cubic meters of excavation is 
being made monthly. The plant will be 
ready for service in 1952 


AUTHORIZATION FOR EXPENDITURES, 
Mapras, INDIA 


The use of $1,700,000 for the purchase of 
generating machinery and switch gear from 
the United States in connection with the 
Machkund Hydroelectric project has been al- 
lowed the Madras government by the Gov- 
ernment of India. This amount will be spent 
during the financial years 1949-50 and 1950 
51 (April 1 to March 31) 

The sum of $170,000 also has been author- 
ized to be spent by the Madras government 
in the purchase of American oil circuit 
breakers 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Produets 


INCREASED ESTIMATES OF AUSTRIAN AGRI- 
CULTURAL PRODUCTION 


The Austrian Ministries of Food, Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, as represented on the 
Austro-ECA Working Party for Food and 
Agriculture, increased their estimates of 1949 
agricultural production. The revisions, ex- 
pressing general anticipation of higher yields, 
were justified by favorable weather condi- 
tions Bread-grain-production estimates 
were increased by 47,000 tons, to a total of 
676,000 tons. Estimates for milk production 
were raised by 10 percent and for meat pro- 
duction by 6 percent. The most important 
revisions, however, concerned hay and straw 
production, which, in turn, should affect live- 
stock products. 


Coffee and Cacao 


Cacao Crop, ALLOCATION, AND SHIPMENTS, 
TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


Trinidad’s (B. W. I.) 1948-49 cacao crop 
probably will amount to between 12,500,000 
and 13,000,000 pounds, as Compared with the 
1947-48 final total of 17,897,187 pounds. As 
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of June 30, 1949, only 11,520,613 pounds were 
shipped or on hand, whereas last year on that 
date the figure was 15,476,729 pounds. 

Announcement of the abandonment of the 
allocation system, due to the IEFC disband- 
ing, caused little comment in Trinidad. The 
cocoa trade expected that the British Min- 
istry of Food would buy cocoa in bulk and 
that the trade would be told the quantity to 
send to the United Kingdom. 

It was expected that some European mar- 
kets would not receive their full allocations, 
as the 13,597,200 pounds allocated for 1949 
perhaps would not be reaped and as the 
United States had received by June 30 slightly 
in excess of its allocations. The United States 
had received 5,123,550 pounds, 419,550 ; ounds 
more than its allotment, and the United 
Kingdom, 3,776,432 pounds, only 143,568 
pounds less than its allocation. A total of 
10,238,778 pounds had been shipped against 
the total allocation; stocks on hand amount- 
ed to 1,281,835 pounds 


NIGERIA’S CACAO CROP AND EXPORTS 


Emergency measures to check the renewed 
spread of swollen shoot on cacao plantations 
in Nigeria were in full operation about the 
first of August 1949, but no figures or esti- 
mates are available as to the extent of the 
new outbreak of the disease. 

Estimates of the light crop remain at 
5.000 to 7,000 tons. No estimates have been 
announced as to the size of the new main 
crop, although the season was expected to 
open the last half of September. The crop 
is expected to be average in size—about 
100,000 tons 

Exports of cacao from Nigeria in the first 
4 months of 1949 amounted to 58,637 tons, 
of which 28,174 tons went to the United 
States, 24,663 tons to the United Kingdom, 
4.975 tons to the Netherlands, and 825 tons 
to Canada 


FIFTY-Two FROM 
ATTEND WORLD 
SWEDEN 


THE UNITED STATES 
DaIRY CONGRESS IN 


The Twelfth International Dairy Congress 
in session in Stockholm, Sweden, August 
15-19, had a registered attendance of 2,064 
on August 18 Aside from Sweden, with 
492 registrants, the following countries ac- 
counted for the largest country attendance: 
Denmark, 281; Great Britain, 259; France, 
159; Norway, 153; the Netherlands, 99; Ger- 
many, 86; Finland, 72; Switzerland, 60; 
United States, 52; Belgium, 49; Italy, 47; 
Czechoslovakia, 36; Spain, 34; Australia, 23. 

The Food and Agricultural Organization 
and the International Federation of Agricul- 
tural Producers were represented by 4 and 3 
registrants, respectively. 

The remainder of the registration was 
divided among 43 countries. Altogether, 57 
countries were represented as of August 18. 


Grains and Products 


AUSTRALIAN RICE INDUSTRY AND EXPORTS 


The harvesting of Australia’s 1948-49 rice 
crop was completed early in June. Although 
total estimated production of 50,353 tons of 
paddy rice from 30,865 acres was rather dis- 
appointing in comparison with the total 
yield of 49,848 tons from 26,208 acres in 
the preceding year, it was better than ex- 
pected earlier. More than 30,000 tons of 
cleaned and polished commercial rice were 
expected to be produced from the 50,353 tons 
of paddy rice 

Exports of uncleaned rice from Australia 
in the 10 months ended April 30, 1949, main- 
ly from the crop produced in the 1947-48 
Season, totaled 21,049 tons. Approximately 
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29.6 percent went to Malaya, 29.7 percent to 
New Guinea, 12 percent to the United King- 
dom, 9.1 percent to Papua, and most of the 
remainder to other Pacific Islands. 

Shipments of cleaned rice in the 10 months 
ended April 30, 1949, amounted to 308 tons, 
all of which went to Australian territories 
and Pacific Islands. All of the 209 tons of 
rice meal and flour exported in that period 
went to New Guinea, Papua, and New 
Zealand. 


POSSIBILITY OF UNITED STATES EXPORTS 
OF RIcE TO BOLIVIA 


Bolivia is a net importer of rice, as pro- 
duction is unofficially estimated at about 
6,000 metric tons a year and annual con- 
sumption, approximately 17,000 tons. 

During the past 2'4 years, Bolivia has not 
imported any rice from the United States. 
A local merchant states that United States 
rice can compete favorably with any rice 
on the Bolivian market and that he would 
take 800 tons immediately if his United 
States source could supply him. 

The trade states that the type of rice which 
is most suitable for the Bolivian market is up 
to 30 percent broken and up to 2 percent 
spotted. Rice for the Bolivian market should 
be packed preferably in new jute bags with 
a capacity of 1 Scanish quintal (about 101.4 
pounds). Quotations per quintal c. i. f. 
Arica are preferred. A quotation of $8.50 
per bag c. i. f. Arica would be attractive. 

During the first half of 1949, Bolivia im- 
ported about 4,500 metric tons of rice, of 
which at least 3,000 tons came from Chile. 
It was estimated that Bolivia would need 
from 3,000 to 4,000 tons of rice during the 
remainder of 1949. Of this amount, 550 
tons already had been contracted for in 
markets outside the United States. Thus, 
the maximum amount of rice which might 
be bought from the United States would be 
about 3,500 tons. 

During 1950, Bolivia probably will import 
from 7,000 to 8,000 tons of rice. 


ITALY’S RICE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Rice production in Italy in 1949 is unoffi- 
cially estimated at 609,090 metric tons, as 
compared with 618,689 tons in 1948. 

Rice exports from Italy in the first 5 
months of 1949 totaled 150,000 metric tons 
of rough-rice equivalent. In 1937-38, rice 
exports amounted to 220,230 tons and in 
1938-39, 200,000 tons. 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE, NETHERLANDS 


Wheat production in the Netherlands in 
1949 is forecast at 327,000 metric tons, as 
compared with 305,774 tons in 1948. Rye 
production is expected to be slightly under 
1948 (380,000 tons in 1949 and 382,187 tons 
in 1948) because of damage due to lodging. 
Barley and oats production is forecast at 
440,000 metric tons as against 453,802 tons 
in 1948. 

Imports of wheat and wheat flour (in terms 
of wheat) in the second quarter of 1949 
amounted to 208,390 tons. Of that amount 
the United States supplied 109,289 tons; the 
U.S. S. R., 81,032 tons; and Germany, 18,000 
tons. Barley imports totaled 36,825 tons, of 
which the United States supplied 16,443 tons 
and Argentina, 20,382 tons. Ireland fur- 
nished all the oats imported—2,110 tons— 
and the corn—45,448 tons—was supplied by 
Argentina, 12,298 tons; Yugoslavia, 18,765 
tons; and Hungary, 14,385 tons. 

Grain and flour exports during the first 5 
months of 1949, as reported by the Central 
Bureau of Statistics, were as follows: Wheat 
(seed) —Italy, 12,682 tons, and other, 77 tons; 
rye—Germany, 22,506 tons, and Indonesia, 33 


tons; barley (seed)—Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg, 1,557 tons, Italy, 800 tons, and other 
countries, 397 tons; barley (other)—Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg, 1,818 tons; oats 
(seed)—Belgium and Luxembourg, 3,307 
tons, Germany, 1,867 tons, France, 1,695 tons, 
and other countries, 89 tons; wheat flour (as 
flour )—Indonesia, 282 tons, and other coun- 
tries, 18 tons. 


CEREAL POSITION IN TURKEY 


Turkey’s cereal position is regarded as 
serious. Estimates of needed imports of 
wheat range from 300,000 to 600,000 metric 
tons. Negotiations are under way with Can- 
ada for the importation of from 200,000 to 
300,009 tons of wheat, of which 114,000 tons 
had been contracted for by the end of July 
and 20,000 tons shipped. 

Negotiations also were started with Syria 
for the exchange of Turkish livestock for 
100,000 tons of wheat but were subsequently 
delayed by a Syrian request for lumber as 
well. Newspapers reported that the Govern- 
ment would request ECA financing of addi- 
tional wheat imports. All such imports are 
intended for the urban population and the 
army. 

On July 17, 1949, a new regulation went 
into force requiring that flour for bread 
making consist of 89-91 percent of wheat 
and the remainder rye. The flour is 90 per- 
cent extraction. 


URUGUAY’S PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Uruguay’s third official estimate on the 
area planted and the second official estimate 
on production for the 1948-49 grain crops, 
are as follows: Wheat, 514,000 hectares (1 
hectare—2.471 acres), production, 512,000 
metric tons; oats, 81,000 hectares, 49,000 
tons; barley, 1,000 hectares, 9,000 tons; brew- 
ing barley, 20,000 hectares, 17,000 tons; bird- 
seed, 6,000 hectares, 3,000 tons; corn, 177,000 
hectares, 93,000 tons; rye, 200 hectares, 100 
tons; and grain sorghum, 9,000 hectares, 
10,000 tons. 

The principal item of foreign trade was ~ 
the setting aside of some 110,000 metric tons 
of flour, 70 percent extraction, for export to 
Brazil and the estimated import require- 
ments of about 70,000 tons of shelled corn. 
Uruguay recently authorized the importa- 
tion of 4,600 tons of corn from Paraguay. 
Corn is usually imported from Argentina, 
but, according to the press, Paraguay offered 
lower quotations this year. 

The outlook for the coming 1949-50 season 
was good, as nearly as could be estimated 
early in August. 


Meats and Products 


DANISH BACON EXPORTS TO UNITED 
KINGDOM INCREASE 


As a result of negotiations, exports of 
Danish bacon to the United Kingdom in the 
15-month period from October 1, 1949, to 
December 31, 1950, are expected to approxi- 
mate 264,552,000 pounds, or more than 
double the 110,230,000 pounds scheduled dur- 
ing the 12-month period October 1, 1948, to 
September 30, 1949. The price of approxi- 
mately 2CO s. per 100 pounds which pre- 
vailed during the period October 1, 1948, to 
September 30, 1949, will be applicable to 
shipments of bacon made during the first 
3 months of the new agreement. For the 
calendar year 1950, the price will be approxi- 
mately 193 s. per 100 pounds, a reduction of 
3.5 percent. 

The accompanying table shows United 
Kingdom imports of bacon, by country of 
origin, during the first 6 months of 1949 and 
the same period in 1948. 
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United Kingdom Imports of Bacon 


| 


| January-June January-June 
1949 


Country of origin ae 


ror. er- 
Quan pe Quan- — 
uty of total omy of total 
Thou- Thou- 


sands of 
pounds 


sands of 
pounds 


Denmark 35, 527 15.8 58,419 52.5 
Netherlands 3, 326 1.5 | 11,312 10.2 
Poland _ - 16, 487 7.4 14,146 12.7 
Hungary 918 4 2,050 1.8 
Canada 167, 485 74.8 | 25,211 22.6 
Other countries 235 l 235 2 

Total __- 223,978 | 100.0 111,373 100.0 


Sovrce: British trade statistics. 


Although Denmark is supplying more than 
50 percent of the United Kingdom's bacon 
imports, this is still less than the 60 percent 
delivered by Denmark before the war. 


Nuts 


TURKISH FILBERT MARKET 


Stocks of Turkey's 1948 crop of filberts are, 
for all practical purposes, exhausted. Exports 
from September 1948 through March 1949 
amounted to 27,810,347 pounds of the shelled 
product valued at T£18,725,335 (T£1—$0.357 
United States currency) and 8,556,667 pounds 
of the unshelled nuts, worth T£3,485,005, 
according to available official statistics. 

Official Turkish figures show that exports 
to the United States amounted to 171,248 
pounds, valued at T£124,588, during the pe- 
riod September 1, 1948, and March 31, 1949, 
whereas figures based on consular invoices 
issued during this same period show exports 
to the United States as 4,678,243 pounds, 
worth $1,035,283. The difference between 
official Turkish statistics and those based 
on consular invoices is accounted for by 
barter sales to various countries, of filberts 
which actually were destined to the United 
States. 

Consular invoices show total exports to 
the United States from September 1948 
through June 1949 as amounting to 5,976,474 
pounds, worth T£1,334,902. 

Certain stocks of the 1947 crop remain on 
hand—from 400 to 500 tons—of inferior- 
quality filberts suitable for oil extraction. 


Poultry and Products 


POULTRY AND EGG SITUATION IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM 


Conditions for egg production in the 
United Kingdom have been favorable in the 
past 6 months. Feed supplies have been 
more abundant, and laying flocks have in- 
creased. According to March 4, 1949, re- 
turns, the total number of chickens in Eng- 
land and Wales was 42,199,000, an increase of 
17.8 percent over 35,819,000 as of the same 
date in 1948. Chickens over 6 months of age 
numbered 26,680,000 on March 4, 1949, com- 
pared with 22,065,000 in 1948. The number 
under 6 months old increased only 12.8 per- 
cent during the year ended March 4, 1949, 
possibly indicating a slackening in the future 
rate of expansion. Duck, geese, and turkey 
numbers increased by 5.7 percent, 9.6 per- 
cent, and 13.4 percent, respectively. It is 
estimated that a further increase occurred 
in the number of poultry on farms on July 
21, 1949, compzred with the number in 
June 1948. 

Marketings of eggs through commercial 
channels from January to June 1949 amount- 
ed to 6,207,000 boxes of 30 dozen, or an in- 
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crease of 50.7 percent from the number 
marketed during the first 6 months of 1948. 

The rise of 50.7 percent was substantially 
greater than the estimated increase of 16.7 
percent in production during the two 6- 


month periods. The increase in marketings 
was spread out rather evenly over the entire 
6-month period with a good part occurring 
between January and March when supplies 
were needed. It appears that the produc- 
tion of both hen and duck eggs will continue 
upward. 

In actual practice, most consumers ob- 
tained an additional allocation of two eggs 
weekly during the first 6 months compared 
with the winter period, or a total consump- 
tion of three a week during the peak period. 
In some cases, particularly in rural areas, 
large supplies permitted consumers to receive 
almost as many eggs as required. 

Consumption of shell eggs was about 16.1 
percent greater during January—June 1949 
than in the same period of last year. Dried- 
egg consumption, however, during the first 
6 months of 1949 was 64.2 percent less. 

Imports of eggs during the first 6 months 
of 1949 were substantially greater than in 
the same period last year. The volume of 
shell eggs imported between January and 
June 1949 was 115,595,000 dozen compared 
with 94,153,000 dozen in the same period of 
1948, the bulk coming from Denmark and 
Ireland (Eire). 

Imports of liquid or frozen eggs increased 
substantially from 174,325 hundredweight 
in the first 6 months of 1948 to 363,671 hun- 
dredweight in the first 6 months of 1949, 
the bulk of the supply coming from Aus- 
tralia and China. Very little dried egg was 
imported during that period. Imports de- 
clined to 18,622 hundredweight from 69,310 
hundredweight last year, the bulk coming 
from Canada. 

Imports of poultry from January to June 
1949 amounted to 237,270 hundredweight, 
almost double the 121,078 hundredweight in 
the same period of 1948. 


Spices and Related Products 


PEPPER PRODUCTION IN INDOCHINA 


The 1949 pepper harvest of Indochina (Jan- 
uary—April) was disappointing. This is at- 
tributed to the unstable political situation 
in the important pepper-growing regions of 
Cambodia, Kompong Cham, Takeo, and Kam- 
pot. Production is steadily declining, drop- 
ping from 1,500 metric tons in 1947 to 1,200 
tons in 1948 and 1,000 tons in 1949. The 
1950 harvest is expected to be about 700 
tons. Of these amounts, approximately 10 
percent is white pepper. 

There are about 1,000,000 vines bearing, 
but little can be done to improve their con- 
dition, eradicate disease, and plant new 
vines as long as fighting continues in pepper- 
growing areas. However, one indication that 
some thought is being given to the rehabili- 
tation of Indochinese pepper culture is seen 
in the enforcement since July 1, 1949, of a 
l-percent pepper export tax. This tax is 
to provide funds for a pepper experimental 
station. 

Practically all the 1949 pepper crop is 
destined for France and the French Union. 
Consumption within Indochina is low— 
about 30-40 tons yearly—the native popula- 
tion does not use it, and stocks are prac- 
tically exhausted. During 1948, 1,694 metric 
tons of pepper were exported as compared 
with 1,402 tons in 1947 and 3,500 tons pre- 
war. About 24 percent of these exports were 
white pepper. No Official figures are avail- 
able regarding 1949 pepper exports, the only 
information being that derived from bills of 
lading of ships leaving Saigon during the 
first half of 1949. These are published in 
the Chamber of Commerce Journal and show 


that 337 metric tons of black pepper and 
69 tons of white were exported during the 
above period. 


aN 
Furs 
NUMBER OF SILVER FOXES IN POLAND 


After the recent stock-breeding campaign 
in Poland, the number of silver foxes on 
farms of the State Forest Administration 
increased to 1,300 from 500 to 600 in 1936. 
The 1949 litters are reported to be develop- 
ing satisfactorily and consist of specimens 
valuable for stock breeding. The breeding 
of Canadian mink and nutria also has begun, 


General Products 


FOREIGN COMPETITION UNDERSELLS JU. §. 
IN FLAT-GLASS MARKET, BOLIVIA 


European countries reportedly are offering 
flat glass in Bolivia at prices considerably 
lower than offered by the United States: 
Belgian and Czechoslovakian prices, in many 
cases, are from 20 to 40 percent lower. As 
price is definitely the determining factor on 
the Bolivian market, flat glass is being im- 
ported in greater quantities from European 
ccuntries 


Iron and Steel 


(Prepared in Iron and Steel Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce) 


ALGERIAN IRON-ORE PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS 


Although Algeria shipped iron ore to new 
markets, such as Canada, the United States, 
the Netherlands, and Belgium, Great Britain 
remained its principal customer in 1948. For 
this reason the economic difficulties in Great 
Britain are causing some degree of anxiety in 
Algeria 

At the end of 1947 costs of production in 
Algeria rose rapidly when wages practically 
doubled during the year and transportation 
costs rose by 60 percent. The prewar Al- 
gerian mining industry was based on cheap 
labor. To help keep production costs down, 
mine owners considered the possibility of 
greater use of machinery and more modern 
methods of production. The financial posi- 
tion of some mines, however, did not permit 
the installation of such machinery, and 
others did not have sufficient mineral re- 
serves to warrant heavy expenditures for 
mechanization. With the exception of one 
or two power shovels, spare parts, and other 
odds and ends, hopes for mechanization in 
1948 did not materialize 

For the year 1949, the sum of $1,000,000 
has been allocated for the purchase of min- 
ing equipment for Algeria under the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. Every effort is now 
being made to increase ore production and 
to lower the costs per ton. New and better 
mechanical equipment now is being installed 
as rapidly as feasible. For example, equip- 
ment is being installed at Bone which will 
permit ships to be loaded at the rate of 
approximately 1,000 tons of ore an hour. 
Work is also in progress at the Ouenza Iron 
Mines which will increase the water supply 
and provide new and improved housing for 
personnel. It is expected that these im- 
provements will facilitate the recruiting of 
technical personnel necessary to assure the 
upkeep and proper functioning of the new 
equipment to be installed during the next 
18 months. In addition, the new improve- 
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ments will enable Algerian iron-ore producers 
to quote more competitive prices in the world 
market. 

Algerian ore production continued to in- 
crease over corresponding 1947 and 1948 rates, 
but exports declined from last year’s level. 
During the first half of 1949, iron-ore pro- 
duction amounted to 1,274,291 metric tons as 
compared with 1,067,322 tons in the first half 
of 1948 and 863,136 tons in the first half of 
1947. Exports of iron ore amounted to 
1,001,849 tons in the first half of 1949 as com- 
pared with 1,214,396 tons in the first half of 
1948. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA RECEIVES RECOM- 
MENDATION ON EXPANSION OF STEEL 
INDUSTRY 


As part of India's Program of Industriali- 
zation, in May 1948 the Government of India 
appointed two United States and one Brit- 
ish firm as consultants to make a prelimi- 
nary technical survey of the available re- 
sources and make recommendations for the 
expansion of the Indian steel industry. 
India has been a major importer of iron and 
steel products. It has been estimated that 
for proper industrial development India 
needs 2,500,000 tons of steel per year; its 
present steel production capacity is ap- 
proximately 1,128,000 tons. 

The consulting firms recently completed 
their survey and reported to the Government. 
They were unanimous in their conclusion 
that mere expansion of existing Indian steel 
plants would still leave an annual deficit of 
1,000,000 tons between demand and supply 
and that for this reason an additional plant 
or plants of at least 1,000,000 tons aggregate 
would appear to be warranted. 

The survey covered expansion of existing 
facilities, secondary producers, and new 
plants. 

On the expansion of existing facilities, the 
opinion was expressed that repair and sub- 
stitution of existing equipment would restore 
productive capacity to the 1939-40 level. 
Much of the drop in productivity in some 
mills was found to be due to the deteriora- 
tion of equipment which had been worked 
to the limit during the war years without be- 
ing adequately overhauled. The second 
stage of this phase of the program, if adopted, 
would provide for an annual addition of 
476,000 ingot tons of steel. 

In considering the problems of secondary 
producers, it was estimated that their future 
capacity would be about 600,000 tons. This 
included the country's 24 registered and 73 
unregistered rerolling mills. Present output 
was estimated at only 150,000 product tons 
and in the opinion of the consultants the 
raw-material requirements of these plants 
can and will be met in part as a consequence 
of the expansion of existing primary pro- 
ducers and in larger part by the output of 
the new steel plants which the firms recom- 
mended. Lack of raw materials in sufficient 
quantity is admittedly the cause of the 
rather small output by secondary producers, 
despite the continuing demand for their 
usual products such as reinforcing rods and 
bars, strip, and light structural elements 
needed by the building trade and by the 
manufacturers of agricultural implements. 

In the new-plant phase of the recommen- 
dations, it was generally agreed among the 
three consulting firms that iron-ore resources 
in the Central Provinces and Bihar are al- 
most inexhaustible and of the highest qual- 
ity; reserves of coking coal will be found am- 
ple, if used only for coke manufacture, for at 
least 150 years; limestone, dolomite, and 
manganese ore are in ample supply; but re- 
fractory production is inadequate for the 
construction and maintenance of new steel 


works and for the extension of existing 
works, 
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It was recommended that two new steel 
plants be constructed rather than one and 
that they be located in Orissa and the Cen- 
tral Provinces. The consultants estimated 
that the capital cost will be between 500,- 
000,000 rupees and 600,000,000 rupees (1 
rupee=approximately $0.30 U. S. currency) 
for the construction of one plant of 500,- 
000 to 600,000-ton capacity. Excluded from 
this amount were the costs of community 
facilities including housing for labor, addi- 
tional rail facilities for transport of raw ma- 
terials, or new refractory plants. The cost 
of planned production of finished steel bars 
and rods was estimated to be between 200 
and 250 rupees per ton. 


Leather and 
Products 


ARGENTINA’S TANNING- MATERIAL SITUATION 


The sharp reduction in exports of que- 
bracho extract from Argentina, especially to 
the United States, caused by last year’s price 
increase, resulted in the closing in March of 
18 of Argentina’s 20 tanning factories and 
unemployment of more than 10,000 workers. 
The Government then obliged all factories 
which had closed down to reopen for 3 
months during which time the State guar- 
anteed to purchase the output. Government 
financing did not continue beyond June, but 
all factories have continued to operate since 
that date because of a steady, although re- 
duced, demand from Europe. Although some 
of the smaller factories were on the verge 
of closing in August, indications were that 
most of them would continue operations to 
the end of the year. 

Exports of quebracho extract during the 
first 6 months of this year averaged only 
6,610 metric tons monthly compared with 
11,454 metric tons in 1948 and 18,281 metric 
tons in 1947. The January-June 1949 export 
total amounted to 39,659 metric tons, ship- 
ments to the United States, Canada, Western 
Germany, Poland, the Netherlands, Chile, 
and France predominating. Exports of 
urunday extract totaled 350 metric tons ‘in 
the first 6 month of 1949, all going to the 
United States. 

Although no exact estimate of the que- 
bracho stock position in Argentina is avail- 
able as of June 30, 1949, trade sources indi- 
cate it to be in excess of 130,000 metric tons. 
These abnormally large stocks accumulated 
as the result of continued production and de- 
clining exports during 1948 and the first half 
of 1949. 


OUTPUT OF WATTLE EXTRACT, BRAZIL 


Commercial planting of black wattle trees 
in Brazil declined considerably during the 
first 6 months of 1949. In the State of Rio 
Grande do Sul, the stand of wattle trees at 
the end of that period was estimated at 
48,000,000 trees as compared with 50,000,000 
trees at the end of 1948. Low prices offered 
on the domestic market for wattle bark and 
powder are considered to be the primary rea- 
son for the reduced plantings. Despite the 
retarded planting rate, commercial produc- 
tion of wattle extract showed considerable 
progress with still further possible expansion 
in the future. 

Wattle extract of the liquid type com- 
prised 85 percent of the total extract commer- 
cially produced and the solid type for the 
remainder. One company began the manu- 
facture of the solid wattle extract in the 
latter part of 1948. However, because of 
more convenient handling and less-expensive 
packaging of the solid extract, some com- 
panies currently producing the extract in 


liquid form are preparing to enter the solid- 
extract field. 

One large new plant, which will shortly 
start operations, is expected to have a capac- 
ity of from 300 to 400 metric tons of solid 
extract per month. The production capacity 
of this plant alone, if realized, will increase 
by more than 100 percent the commercial 
output of solid black wattle extract. 


EXCHANGE OF PRODUCTS BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND U. K. 


During the last week of June, France 
concluded an agreement with the British 
Board of Trade providing for the importa- 
tion by the United Kingdom of 600 tons of 
raw calfskins. This quota is in addition to 
the 300 tons already allocated to the United 
Kingdom in the first half of 1949 and was 
expected to be purchased in July, August, 
and September. In order to procure the ad- 
ditional raw calfskins the British agreed to 
purchase French-finished leathers valued at 
£302,500 ($1,220,587), including £120,000 
worth of glazed and velours kid, £180,000 
worth of other upper leathers, and £2,500 
worth of leather accessories. 


VALONIA PRODUCTION, GREECE 


Preliminary trade forecasts place the pro- 
duction of valonia in Greece during 1949 
between 13,000 and 15,000 metric tons, which 
would be a record postwar crop. However, 
the final figure may be higher or lower, de- 
pending on weather conditions. Continu- 
ing hot winds or rain before collection, which 
begins in August, would greatly affect the 
size and quality of the crop. The improve- 
ment in internal conditions and the re- 
sultant sense of security felt by the crop 
collectors also affords hope for a favorable 
crop. 

It is expected that about one-half of the 
new crop will be used by the domestic tan- 
ning-extract industry and the other half 
probably will be available for export. There 
were no exports of valonia (crude) from 
Greece during 1948; exports of valonia ex- 
tract (including reexports) however, totaled 
2,816,306 kilograms and went to the United 
States, Sweden, Turkey, Brazil, and Norway. 


OUTPUT AND EXPORTS OF HIDES AND SKINS, 
NEw ZEALAND 


During June 1949, New Zealand's produc- 
tion of hides and skins (comparable figures 
for June 1948 in parentheses) comprised the 
following: 119,285 (87,734) cattle hides; 4,422 
(7,867) yearling skins (kipskins); 1,737 
(3,910) calfskins; 371,235 (420,907) lamb- 
skins; and 89,034 (83,390) sheepskins. In 
addition, the output of bobby calfskins at 
freezing works (abattoirs) totaled 12,433 
(2,500). Exportable surpluses during June 
1949 amounted to 69,596 (59,331) cattle 
hides; 1,137 (1,750) yearling skins (kipskins), 
and 1,177 (2,068) calfskins. Exports during 
June of sheepskins, including lambskins with 
wool, totaled 491 (61,316) and without wool, 
39,969 (2,719). 


OUTPUT AND EXPORTS OF MYROBALANS, 
INDIA 


Supplies of myrobalans, the principal 
vegetable tanning material produced in In- 
dia, depend on the actual collection of the 
myrobalan nut from the forests. Although 
reliable statistics on total collection are not 
available, it is believed that the average 
annual supply of myrobalans in India 
amounts to between 85,000 and 100,000 long 
tons. Total collections during the last 2 or 
3 years have been below normal because of 
transport difficulties. The acute shortage of 
freight cars greatly limited the shipment of 
myrobalans to marketing centers, from the 
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principal 


producing areas—Central Prov- 
inces, Bihar, and Orissa. 
The 1948-49 crop is reported to have been 


collected and disposed of. The season nor- 
mally extends from November to April, the 
best nuts generally being sold between Feb- 
ruary and May. Trade circles indicate that 
the total supply during the current year is 
expected ‘to be 10 to 15 percent lower than 
last year. 

Exports of myrobalans during the fiscal 
year April 1, 1948, to March 31, 1949, totaled 
30,597 long tons as compared with 31,925 
tons in the fiscal year 1947-48, the United 
Kingdom and the United States receiving 
the bulk of the total. Exports of myrobalan 
extract during the same period was 2,080 
long tons, compared with 2,798 long tons 
in the preceding fiscal year. 


SITUATION IN PORTUGAL 


Although Portugal is no longer dependent 
upon imports of tanned leather for the pro- 
duction of leather goods, the domestic out- 
put of raw hides does not attain the quan- 
tity level which, up to the end of 1948 at 
least, has been required. The normal do- 
mestic supply is approximately 100,000 cat- 
tle hides and 100,000 calfskins, plus 100 to 
250 tons of green salted cattle hides from 
the Azores Islands. To satisfy the needs of 
the tanning industry, it is generally neces- 
sary to import an average of 3,000 metric 
tons of dry hides from the African colonies 
and foreign countries and between 40 and 70 
tons of calf and suedes. As an average, about 
two-thirds of all hides and skins for the tan- 
ning industry have normally been imports. 
Dry hides form the bulk of these imports. 

During the war, imports of hides became 
increasingly necessary because of decreased 
livestock slaughter in Portugal and the es- 
tablishment of new leather factories. Be- 
fore the war, imports were divided about 
evenly between colonial and other foreign 
sources. However, wartime difficulties, to- 
gether with increased protective measures 
granted the colonies, caused an abrupt drop 
in imports from other nations, and a cor- 
responding rise in imports from the col- 
onies, of which Angola has been the chief 
supplier. Portuguese Guinea, Mozambique, 
and the Cape Verdi Islands also have sup- 
plied up to three times the prewar level. 

Great impetus was given to the leather in- 
dustry in Portugal during World War II, 
when prepared hides could not be impofted 
and the domestic industry was afforded an 
opportunity to expand. Chrome-tanned 
leathers in particular started to be produced 
in Portugal, and in the postwar period the 
industry was sufficiently developed to satisfy 
national demands. In the past 3 years better 
techniques in tanning have been introduced 
and luxury types of leather such as kid and 
patent have been produced. The industry 
has been somewhat handicapped recently, 
however, through the necessity of utilizing 
domestic hides, which are considered infe- 
rior to imported types, and often are damaged 
by the use of pointed goads and by insects. 


TRENDS IN PERU’s TANNING-MATERIAL 
OUTPUT AND TRADE 


Trade sources estimate that about 2,000 
metric tons of tara pods will be gathé@red 
in Peru during 1949, compared with 2,400 
tons gathered in 1948. The equivalent in 
tara powder is 1,000 tons and 1,200 tons, re- 
spectively. Lower production in 1949 prood- 
ably will be due to sluggish foreign demand 
and small domestic consumption. The trade 
has stated that if demand should improve 
during the latter half of 1949, however, from 
3,500 to 4,000 tons of tara pods could be 
gathered because production conditions have 
been favorable. 
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Local tanneries have estimated Peruvian 
quebracho-extract consumption at 900 metric 
tons during the first 6 months of 1949, the 
same as for the last half of 1948. During 
the first half of 1949, domestic tanneries 
imported only 1,000 tons of Argentine que- 
bracho extract, this being 500 tons under re- 
quirements. The sharp increase in price as 
well as shortage of foreign exchange in Peru 
were the reasons given for smaller imports. 
Consumption of other foreign vegetable tan- 
ning materials during the first 4 months of 
1949 (including chiefly quebracho bark, 
mangle, and hematine) amounted to 261 
metric tons compared with 59 tons in the 
like period of 1948. 

Imports of vegetable tanning materials in 
the first 4 months of 1949 (with figures for 
all of 1948 in parentheses) in gross kilo- 
grams, were as follows: Quebracho extract, 
686,824 (1,398,910); other vegetable tanning 
extracts including impure tannins in any 
form, 10,000 (2,711); campeachy extract, 220 
(441); hematine and hematine crystals, 4,727 
(2,866); quebracho bark, 240,312 (305,000); 
and mangle, 10,580 (13,736). In addition, 
imports of chrome, the leading nonvegetable 
tanning material, totaled 258,487 gross kilo- 
grams in 1948 and 532,556 in the January 
April period of 1949. 

Exports of tara powder in the first 4 
months of 1949 totaled 172,320 kilograms 
and those in the year 1948 amounted to 
552,650 kilograms. The United Kingdom was 
the largest user with 86,040 kilograms in 
January-April 1949 followed by France with 
50,000; the United States with 25,280; the 
Canal Zone with 10,000; and Norway with 
1,000. The United States was the largest 
user in 1948, taking 267,740 kilograms, the 
United Kingdom took 125,040 kilograms. 
Smaller amounts went to Belgium, Swit- 
zerland, Portugal, the Netherlands, Brazil, 
and the Dominican Republic. A leading tara 
miller and exporter recently installed a small 
tara-extract plant in Lima. Small quantities 
with a tannin content of about 80 percent 
will be turned out at first, but output will 
be increased to a commercial scale if demand 
warrants. 


Lumber and 
Products 


URUGUAY’S IMPORTS 


Imports of lumber and other timber prod- 
ucts into Uruguay during the first 4 months 
of 1949 totaled 24,032 metric tons, compared 
with 25,078 tons in the corresponding period 
of 1948. Under provisions of a recently con- 
cluded trade agreement, Uruguay is to obtain 
lumber from Brazil on a barter basis. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


OPERABLE TRACTORS IN DENMARK 


The number of operable tractors on farms 
in Denmark was estimated to be 9,524 as of 
January of this year. In addition, there were 
approximately 2,000 garden tractors. Trac- 
tors on farms not in operable condition, due 
to obsolescence or lack of parts, numbered 
about 2,000. 

There was reported to be an appreciable 
number of tractors in dealers hands as of the 


first of the year. Sales to farmers increaseq 
rapidly after February, in line with the usual 
spring-buying pattern. 


RAMIE PROGRAM, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Plans have been announced for the de- 
velopment of a ramie program in the Philip- 
pine Islands which will utilize modern farm 
machinery for the agricultural phases. The 
financing, said to be 8,000,000 pesos, is to be 
furnished by United States capital. 

Modern equipment also will be used for the 
decortication and deguming of the fiber, 
Some mention also has been made of estapb- 
lishing a textile plant to produce ramie 
finished products. 


TRACTORS IN SWEDEN 

Farmers in Sweden purchased 11,309 new 
tractors, valued at 90,200,000 crowns, during 
1948, according to a Swedish publication, as 
compared with 7,332, valued at 54,000,000 
crowns, in 1947. The next highest number 
purchased since 1929 was in 1939 when 4,530, 
valued at 22,100,000 crowns, were acquired, 

Tractors on farms as of April 1, 1849, num- 
bered about 49,000 (exclusive of tractors 
converted from power units, such as trucks) 
and it is estimated that there will be about 
£3,909 at the end of the year. At the end 
of 1948 there was 46,300 and 37,800 at the end 
of 1947. 

The number of tractors by size groups 
(belt horsepower) at the end of 1948 is shown 
by the following percentage distribution: 
15 horsepower or less, 3.6 percent; 15.1 
through 25 horsepower, 37.2 percent; 25.1 
through 35 horsepower, 50.1 percent; and 
over 35 horsepower, 9.1 percent. The aver- 
age per tractor was 25.9 horsepower 

The larger farms in Sweden are quite fully 
mechanized as far as tractors are concerned, 
according to the article. The increase in 
numbers of tractors is taking place largely 
on the smaller farms. There are about 18,100 
farms over 74 acres in size and about 35,000 
farms over 50 acres in size. It is believed 
that only a few thousand farms have two or 
more tractors, therefore an appreciable num- 
ber of farms under 50 acres have acquired 
tractors. (One crown=US$0.2782 at current 
conversion rate.) 


UsE OF MACHINERY IN CORN-CROP OPERA- 


TIONS, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

The use of machinery in cultivating and 
harvesting corn crops in Southern Rhodesia 
is increasing, states the local press. Wider 
spacing in planting corn to make mechani- 
cal operations more feasible are being en- 
couraged by Government experiment sta- 
tions. A new corn picker estimated to cost 
£300 ($1,202) is also influencing mechaniza- 
tion 

However, consideration will need to be 
given toward improvements in_ servicing 
mechanical equipment if machinery is to 
be used to a large extent Farmers have a 
difficult problem in Keeping their machinery 
in repair under present conditions if they 
have mechanized their farms. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
I ; 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce ) 
INDIA NEEDS MODERN COAL-MINING 
MACHINERY 


The Government of India’s Report on the 
Progress of the Indian Coal Industry, 1948, 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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emphasizes that a remedy for many of the 
ills of the industry should be sought in 
modernization of mining equipment, and 
suggests that the rapid importation of coal- 
cutting machinery is needed to facilitate the 
attainment of a 45,000,000-ton target within 
the next 5 years for this “most crucial” in- 
dustry. 


GREATER DEMAND FOR SWEDEN’S BALL AND 
ROLLER BEARINGS 


Exports of ball and roller bearings and 
parts from Sweden amounted to 3,488 metric 
tons and were valued at 38,300,000 crowns 
during the first 5 months of 1949. This rep- 
resented more than a 25-percent increase 
from the 2,753 metric tons valued at 30,600,- 
000 crowns exported during the same months 
last year. 

European markets for bearings have been 
more active than transoceanic markets. 
Order stock which approximated 187,000,000 
crowns on January 1 remains large, and 
prices are satisfactory. Demand for the 
smaller type bearing, however, is diminishing. 
Foreign-exchange shortages have affected ad- 
versely markets in some countries such as 
Argentina. 

Production capacity of roller bearings in 
Goteborg factories is being increased to meet 
steadily growing demand, especially for 
types used in railway rolling stock. 

Capacity of subsidiary companies in United 
Kingdom and France are being substantially 
expanded. The entire output of SKF fac- 
tories in Germany, which resumed produc- 
tion last year, are used domestically and none 
is available for export. (One crown 
US$0.2782.) 


PRODUCTION OF MERCURY RESUMED, 
YUGOSLAVIA 


A furnace for the production of mercury 
at the Idria mines in Yugoslavia has been 
reconstructed recently, states the foreign 
press. The furnace, originally built in 1914, 
has been out of use since 1918 because of 
constructional defects. 


NEW TYPE OF CONCRETE MIXER DEVELOPED, 
YUGOSLAVIA 


Production of a new type of concrete mixer 
has been developed by a factory at Krusevac, 
Yugoslavia, states the foreign press. The 
mixer has a device to carry the concrete up 
to scaffolding by means of barrows attached 
to steel cables driven by electric motors. 
Production is stated to be in large numbers. 


Mediecinals and 
Crude Drugs 


MENTHOL EXPORTS, BRAZIL 


Exports of menthol from Brazil in the first 
quarter of 1949 amounted to 69 metric tons, 
valued at 19,593,000 cruzeiros, the United 
States taking 40 tons, valued at 11,655,000 
cruzeiros. In the corresponding months of 
1948, a total of 24 tons, valued at 7,537,000 
cruzeiros, were exported. Of this amount, 
the United States took 11 tons, with a value 
of 3,073,000 cruzeiros. 

In the last quarter of 1948, 31 metric tons 
of menthol, valued at 10,345,000 cruzeiros, 
were exported from Brazil. The United 
States purchased 8 tons, with a value of 
2,215,000 cruzeiros (1,000 cruzeiros = US$534). 


OXGALL AND IPECAC EXxPorRTS, BRAZIL 


During the first quarter of 1949 Brazil’s 
exports of oxgall totaled 13 metric tons, 
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valued at 271,000 cruzeiros, of which 11 tons, 
valued at 243,000 cruzeiros, went to the 
United States. In the corresponding period 
of 1948 such exports amounted to 17 metric 
tons, valued at 662,000 cruzeiros, the United 
States taking 12 tons, worth 636,000 cru- 
zeiros. A total of 11 metric tons of oxgall, 
with a value of 248,000 cruzeiros, was ex- 
ported from Brazil during the last quarter of 
1948. The United States purchased 5 tons, 
valued at 126,000 cruzeiros. 

Ipecac exports in the first 3 months of 1949 
aggregated 6 metric tons, valued at 1,093,000 
cruzeiros; the United States took 44,000 cru- 
zeiro’s worth. In the last 3 months of 1948, 
ipecac exports were 3 metric tons, with a 
value of 597,000 cruzeiros. 


NEW PROCESS FOR PRODUCTION OF VITAMIN 
B., GERMANY 


A new process for the production of vita- 
min B, from whey has been developed by a 
chemist of Beyer-Chemie GmbH at Saalfield, 
states the foreign press. The new prepara- 
tion is to be marketed under the trade name 
of “Viteusan-Funck-Beyer.” Several thou- 
sand ampoules can be produced daily, and it 
is reported that the production process re- 
quires only 2 days. 


PRODUCTS TO BE MANUFACTURED IN ISRAEL 


Business interests in the United States, 
Switzerland, and Scandinavia are planning 
to produce penicillin in Israel on a large 
scale, states the foreign press. The plant as 
now proposed would require an outlay of 
about £500,000, and would also produce strep- 
tomycin, tyrothricin, and other medical 
preparations. The group hopes to develop a 
large export market. 


U. K.’s TRADE 


British imports of crude drugs during the 
first 6 months of 1949 included the following 
items, with 1948 figures in parentheses: Cin- 
chona bark, £132,313 (£56,463), ipecacuhanha 
and other roots, £152,816 (£166,165); and cod- 
liver oil, £1,785 (£22,347). 

Imports of menthol into the United King- 
dom during the first half of 1949 had a value 
of £88,829, against £125,711 in the like period 
of 1948, states the foreign trade press. 

Exports of cod-liver oil during the periods 
under review were valued at £231,031 
(£234,011). 


Motion Pictures 
and quipment 


DEVELOPMENTS IN ARGENTINA 


According to unofficial published statistics, 
231 feature films were released in Buenos 
Aires during the first half of 1949. Of this 
total, 148 were from the United States, 38 
were produced in Argentina, 17 were German, 
9 Italian, 6 French, 5 Spanish, 5 Mexican, and 
3 British. This compares with 233 feature 
films released during the first 6 months of 
1948, of which 126 were from the United 
States, 22 were Argentine productions, 28 
Mexican, 26 Italian, 15 British, 8 Spanish, and 
8 French. 

Theaters in the metropolitan center, which 
on March 31, 1949, began presenting four 
continuous shows starting at 1 p. m., at the 
end of June were ordered by the Direcci6én 
General de Espectadculos to have 30-minute 
intermissions between performances. The 
numbering of seats was also resumed. Both 
changes were apparently in response to the 
public’s disapproval of continuous movies. 

According to the motion-picture press, ex- 
hibitors are disturbed by the new rent-con- 


trol law currently under consideration by the 
Argentine legislature. The projected meas- 
ure does not include theaters or amusement 
places under its protection, and film circles 
estimate that as many as 50 exhibitors in the 
metropolitan area alone could be left without 
their show houses. In a published letter 
from the Association of Exhibitors to the 
authorities objecting to their exclusion from 
the benefits of the proposed law, it was stated 
that throughout Argentina there are approxi- 
mately 1,960 theaters, of which only 198 are 
owned by exhibitors and 1,762 are rented. 


CUBA PREFERS U. S. FILMS 


Habana theaters showed 23 feature films 
in May 1949 with box-office receipts totaling 
$168,031, compared with the previous month’s 
figures of 32 films with receipts of $238,270. 
Of the pictures released during May, 15 were 
United States productions, 7 Mexican, and 1 
Argentine. The United States releases earned 
$141,418 or 84.2 percent of gross box-office 
returns, while Mexican films accounted for 
$20,979, and the 1 Argentine picture for 
$5,634. 

From the standpoint of box-office returns, 
the most popular film was a United States 
feature that ran a full week in five different 
theaters and grossed $22,202. In second place 
was another United States film that took in 
$18,403 and also ran for a full week in five 
theaters. 


NEW THEATER IN HONG KONG 


A modern motion-picture theater, the 
Broadway, was opened in Kowloon, Hong 
Kong, on July 24, 1949. The theater has a 
seating capacity of 1,002 with 350 balcony 
seats and 652 lower house seats. The Broad- 
way is equipped with United States projec- 
tion, sound-reproduction, and air-condition- 
ing equipment. It is reported that the 
Broadway Building, excluding the cost of the 
land, has already cost approximately 1,400,000 
Hong Kong dollars (about $350,000 in United 
States currency at the official rate of ex- 
change). 

The first movie shown in this theater was 
a United States feature film in color. 


PHILIPPINE THEATERS TO SHOW 10 
PERCENT DOMESTIC PRODUCTIONS 


Two bills were presented to the Fourth 
Session of Congress of the Republic of the 
Philippines seeking to make it mandatory 
that theaters devote a certain portion of their 
playing time to motion pictures produced 
in the Philippines. Both measures failed to 
obtain favorable action. One bill required 
that Philippine pictures be shown at least 
twice a month; the other stated that at least 
one Filipino film be exhibited each week. 

Although the Filipino producers failed to 
obtain direct legislative action, they suc- 
ceeded, to the surprise of the exhibitors, in 
inserting a highly protective paragraph in 
Republic Act No. 409, “An Act To Revise the 
Charter of the City of Manila, and for Other 
Purposes,” which was approved and be- 
came effective June 18, 1949. This act gives 
the Municipal Board power to tax, fix the 
license fee, and regulate the business of mo- 
tion-picture theaters and provides that no 
license shall be granted to exhibitors unless 
they agree to exhibit pictures made in the 
Philippines to the extent of 10 percent of 
their annual exhibitions. It also provides 
that any violation of this condition shall 
cause the revocation of the license. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SPAIN 


The Spanish Superior Council of Cinema 
Orientation reviewed 78 feature films in the 
first 5 months of 1949, compared with 141 
during the same period of 1948. This re- 
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flected a decrease in Spanish film production 
and a strong curtailment in the availability 


of import licenses. The latter factor is just 
beginning to be felt in the number of pic- 
tures available for distribution. It appears 
that United States imports may be limited 
to about 25 percent of what might be con- 
sidered a normal 200 pictures a year. 

In the exhibition field, receipts of first-run 
houses are said to be falling off between 5 
and 10 percent from last year, as fewer new 
pictures are being introduced. Distributors, 
particularly in the provinces, report that at- 
tendance at the lower-priced, second-run 
theaters is increasing. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, Waxes, and 
Resins 


EXPORTS OF COPAIBA BALSAM, BRAZIL 


Exports of copaiba balsam from Brazil 
during the first quarter of 1949 totaled 6 
metric tons, valued at 119,000 cruzeiros, the 
United States taking 5 tons, with a value of 
84,000 cruzeiros. In the comparable period 
of 1948, exports amounted to 11 tons, valued 
at 217,000 cruzeiros with the United States 
the sole destination. 

In the last quarter of 1948, Brazil exported 
15 metric tons of copaiba balsam, valued at 
308,000 cruzeiros. The United States pur- 
chased 12 tons, with a value of 225,000 cru- 
zeiros. (1,000 cruzeiros=about US$54.) 


Exports OF ARABIC GUM, EX-ITALIAN 
SOMALILAND 


Exports of arabic gum from ex-Italian 
Somaliland during 1948 were valued at 36,323 
shillings, compared with 77,103 shillings in 
1947. (20 shillings=1 pound; 1 pound= 
about US$4.03.) 


DECREASE IN PRODUCTION OF NAVAL STORES, 
FRANCE 


The drought in the Bordeaux region of 
France has resulted in serious fire damage to 
the pine forests. Naval-stores production is 
expected to be affected considerably in the 
present crop year and to receive a substantial 
set-back in future years. 


HuUNGARY WILL EXPAND OUTPUT OF NAVAL 
STORES 


In order to utilize more fully domestic 
forest byproducts, output of the Hungarian 
naval-stores industry will be expanded. The 
central organization is the Forestry Byprod- 
ucts Trading National Enterprise. Distilling 
plants will manufacture acetic acid and other 
products. 


Nonferrous Metals 


CHROME-ORE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
INDIA 


Production and exports of chrome ore from 
India were down during the first quarter of 
1949 because of an inadequate supply of rail- 
road cars and a gasoline shortage. The Gov- 
ernment of India allotted a provisional ex- 
port quota of 6,000 tons of chrome ore in 
February for immediate distribution among 
eligible exporters, pending finalization of 
destinational quotas. Of this quota, 4,500 
tons were assigned to hard-currency and 1,500 
tons to soft-currency countries. The Gov- 
ernment announced that further allocations 
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would be made, and the provisional allot- 
ment of chrome ore might shortly be in- 
creased by 3,000 tons for hard-currency and 
1,000 tons for soft-currency countries. No 
shipments of chrome ore were reported dur- 
ing the first quarter. 


IMPORTS OF TIN PLATE, MALAYA AND 
SINGAPORE 


During the first quarter of 1949, tin-plate 
imports into Malaya and Singapore totaled 
3,100 long tons, of which 2,100 tons originated 
in the United Kingdom and the remainder 
in the United States. This represents a large 
increase over the 1948 import rate when 4,400 
tons were received from the United Kingdom, 
3,100 tons from the United States, and a 
minor quantity from Australia. 

Imports of tin plate from the United States 
will decline as a result of a recent action 
taken by Malaya and Singapore to reduce 
dollar expenditures. Tin plate was removed 
from the list of articles for which import 
permits from dollar areas will be approved. 
The situation is perhaps temporary but it 
will continue at least until further monetary 
discussions have taken place between the 
United States and Great Britain. 


TIN AND TIN-ORE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 
MALAYA 


Shipments of Malayan tin metal from the 
smelters at Singapore and Penang amounted 
to 2,891 long tons in June compared with 
1,777 tons in May and 2,780 tons in June 
1948. Shipments for the first half of the 
year were 26,031 tons, well ahead of the 
22,945 tons shipped in the first half of 1948. 
The United States received 19,111 tons, or 
about 74 percent of total exports. The Brit- 
ish Possessions and Europe were recipients 
of the remainder. 

Movements of tin in concentrates from 
the Mainland of the Federation of Malaya 
to the smelters at Singapore and Penang 
during June amounted to 4,993 tons, bring- 
ing the total transferred to 26,735 tons in the 
first half year. Malaya also imported 3,108 
tons of tin in concentrates from Burma, 
French Indochina, Indonesia and Thailand 
during the first 6 months, the latter country 
being the principal source and accounting 
for 2,302 tons. 


MOLYBDENUM PRODUCTION, NORWAY 


Molybdenum production in Norway, which 
had risen from 16 metric tons in 1946 to 
172 tons in 1947, dropped back to 133 tons in 
1948. Norway’s molybdenum is produced by 
the Swedish-owned firm, Knaben Mines. 
These mines were damaged during the war 
but are largely back in operation again. 
Most of the 1948 output was exported to the 
Soviet Union in accordance with a trade 
agreement. 


WOLFRAMITE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
PORTUGAL 


Production of wolframite in Portugal dur- 
ing 1949 is expected to increase as a result 
of the development work of the two largest 
producers. Output during the first 4 months 
of 1949 was more than 20 percent higher 
than during the comparable months of 1948, 
despite a reduction in working time towards 
the end of the period caused by a serious 
power shortage. Both properties are now 
reported to be in excellent operating condi- 
tion and production should increase further 
when power becomes available. 

Wolframite output from January to April 
1949 totaled 964 metric tons of concentrates, 
containing from 67 to 72 percent WO,, com- 
pared with 795 tons a year ago. Annual pro- 
duction in 1948 and 1947 amounted to 2,511 
and 2,451 metric tons, respectively. 


Exports of wolframite concentrates ang 
residues from Portugal in 1948, amounting 
to 3,075 metric tons, decreased slightly from 
the 3,189 tons shipped in 1947. The down. 
ward trend continued during the first 5 
months of this year when shipments, total- 
ing 1,157 metric tons, were 72 tons below 
those of the same period of 1948. 

Exports in 1948 followed a normal pattern, 
with the largest share going to the Uniteg 
Kingdom and smaller quantities to France 
and the United States. Shipments to the 
United Kingdom totaled 2,496 metric tons; 
France, 406; United States, 115; Sweden, 56; 
and Belgium-Luxembourg, 2. In the first 3 
months of 1949, England received 313 metric 
tons, Sweden 92, and France 62. 


CHROME-ORE EXPORTS, SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


Exports of chrome ore from Southern Rho. 
desia declined during the first 5 months of 
1949, to 97,161 short tons, from 102,236 tons 
in the similar period of 1948. Total ship- 
ments during 1948 were 249,148 tons. 

Exports to the United States, principal 
market for Rhodesian chrome, declined in 
1949, whereas exports to the United King. 
dom increased slightly. A comparison of 
chrome-ore exports during the first 5 months 
of 1948 and 1949 is shown by country of 
destination in the accompanying table. 


Chrome-Ore Exports, Southern Rhodesia 


{In short tons] 


January— January- 


Country of destination May May 

14s 1949 
Total... 102, 236 97, 161 
United States 69, OLO 64, 890 
United Kingdom 2H), SSS 27, 281 
Union of South Africa 2, 925 1, 082 

Norway ‘ 2, 813 

France__.._. 3, 386 
Belgium - .- 522 
Source: Central African Statistical Office, Salisbury, 


Southern Rhodesia, 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


GRAPHITE INDUSTRY, KOREA 


Production of graphite, South Korea's sec- 
ond most important mineral export, in- 
creased sharply during the first 5 months of 
the year, averaging 3,000 tons monthly com- 
pared with 1,241 tons monthly in 1948, The 
total output through May was 14,800 tons of 
amorphous graphite and 244 tons of grades 
A, B, and C crystalline graphite. 

A number of mines, closed since the war, 
have recently been opened. Further in- 
creases in production may be achieved with 
improved management and machinery. 
Efforts are being made to increase the pro- 
duction of grade A crystalline graphite for 
which there is greater demand than for grade 
C, which now accounts for most of the crys- 
talline output. 

Graphite is exported chiefly to Japan, and 
it is anticipated that this market will absorb 
increasing quantities. Exports of graphite, 
principally amorphous, through May totaled 
16,023 metric tons, of which Japan received 
12,396 tons and Hong Kong the remaining 
3,627 tons. 


RHODESIA 


Crude-asbestos exports from Southern 
Rhodesia during the first 5 months of this 
year showed a slight increase over the 1948 


ASBESTOS EXPORTS, SOUTHERN 
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rate. Shipments through May 1949 totaled 
33,463 short tons compared with 31,975 tons 
in the corresponding months of 1948. Total 
exports of crude asbestos during 1948 were 
67,763 tons. As shown in the accompanying 
table, exports to the United Kingdom, largest 
market for Rhodesian asbestos, declined and 
shipments to the United States, second 
largest market, increased. 


Crude Asbestos Exports, Southern 
Rhodesia 


{In short tons} 


January~| January- 


Country of destination May | May 

1048 1949 
Total 31, 975 33, 463 
United States 4, 690 7,019 
Canada 230 610 
Argentina 1, 326 320 
Belgium 1, 100 R34 
France 55 1, 108 
Netherlands 150 150 
United Kingdom ‘ 19, 658 18, 686 
Australia 2, O58 1, 693 
India__.. 1,815 2, 405 
Union of South Africa 151 248 
All others 142 390 
Source: Central African Statistical Office, Salisbury, 


Southern Rhodesia 


Paints and 
Pigments 


EXPORTS, CANADA 


Canadian exports of paints and varnishes 
in the first 6 months of 1949 were more than 
$1,000,000 less than those in the first half 
of 1948. Totals were $2,012,000 and $3,- 
130,000, respectively, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reports. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


WALLBOARD INDUSTRY, FINLAND 


Finland now has 7 companies producing 
wallboard with a total annual capacity of 
about 90,000 metric tons (1 metric ton 
2,204.6 pounds). In addition, a new mill 
is under construction at Heinola. Data are 
not yet available on the production of wall- 
board in 1948, but in 1947 total production 
amounted to 33,005 tons valued at 621,578,- 
700 Finnmarks (1 Finnmark= approximately 
US80.007) . 

Statistics on exports of wallboard from 
Finland were not separately classified prior 
to 1948; however, in that year exports con- 
sisted of 595 tons of very porous wallboard, 
20,342 tons of porous wallboard, and 6,067 
tons of hard board, making a total of 27,004 
tons. The principal buyers were the Neth- 
erlands (8,780 tons), the United Kingdom 
(5,232 tons), Denmark (2,959 tons), Argen- 
tina (2,642 tons), and France (1,642 tons). 
Exports to the United States totaled 189 
tons. 


DEVELOPMENTS, GUATEMALA 


Guatemala imported over 6,000 metric 
tons (1 metric ton=2,204.6 pounds) of 
paper and paper products valued at nearly 
$2,000,000 in 1948, or over 50 percent more 
than in 1947. Except for newsprint, Guate- 
mala has been almost entirely a United 
States market. The United States supplied 
about 78 percent of the total value of the 
country’s imports of paper and products in 
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1948, the only important competitors being 
Canada for newsprint and Sweden for a 
few other types of paper. 

Inasmuch as no paper was manufactured 
or exported in 1948 and the production of 
paper products from imports was small, the 
country’s consumption of paper was closely 
measured by imports. The trend of im- 
ports has been up for practically all grades. 
Especially noteworthy increases occurred 
from 1947 to 1948 in printing and fine papers 
and in some paper products. The high level 
of imports in 1948 thus reflected the in- 
creased activity in the printing and pub- 
lishing industry and in the country’s small 
paper-products industry. However, it is ex- 
pected that the trend of imports in 1949 
will be somewhat downward, in view of the 
leveling off of business activity in Guate- 
mala, which became apparent during the 
first half of the year. 

A significant industrial use of paper in 
Guatemala is in packaging cement, which 
requires annually about 1,000,000 three-ply 
multiwalled bags. An expansion of cement 
production capacity is planned, and when 
this project has been completed it is expected 
that about 2,000,000 such bags will be im- 
ported annually. A related use for bags is 
for packaging hydrated lime, about 500,000 
two-ply bags being required annually for this 
purpose. The dairy-products industry also 
is becoming an important user of paper prod- 
ucts, and cellophane consumption for coffee 
packaging has been increasing. Probably 
4,000,000 cellophane bags are used annually 
in packing coffee. The packaging of solid 
vegetable shortening in greaseproof cups is 
developing, and plans call for the packaging 
of margarine when it is produced in Guate- 
mala, some time within 1949. These two 
uses will account for possibly 5,000,000 con- 
tainers annually. 

A new paperboard plant, using local lemon- 
grass for pulp, has been built but has not 
yet begun steady production. 


IMPORTS, ICELAND 


Imports of paper and related products into 
Iceland during the first 6 months of 1949 
totaled 2,133 metric tons (1 metric ton= 
2,204.6 pounds) valued at 5,354,604 crowns (1 
crown= approximately US$0.15). Imports 
during the full year 1948 were valued at about 
9,600,000 crowns. 

Imports during the first half of 1949 came 
chiefly from Finland (2,245,367 crowns) and 
the United Kingdom (1,416,237 crowns), with 
smaller amounts (150,000 to 300,000 crowns 
each) from the United States, the Nether- 
lands, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Italy, and 
Norway. 


MARKET FOR PAPER BAGS AND WRAPPING 
PAPER, MALAYA 


Net imports of packing and wrapping paper 
into Malaya (after deducting reexports 
amounting to about 7 percent of gross im- 
ports) were 4,179 long tons in 1948, valued at 
over 3,000,000 Straits dollars, compared with 
2,292 tons valued at some 2,000,000 Straits 
dollars in 1947, and 2,976 tons valued at 
about 590,000 Straits dollars in 1939. (1 
Straits dollar equaled approximately US80.47 
in 1947-48, US$0.50 in 1989.) The leading 
supplier in those 3 years was China. Sweden 
and Norway ranked second and third as im- 
port sources. 

Direct imports of such commodities from 
the United States into British Malaya are 
insignificant, being precluded by currency re- 
strictions at present; however, some items of 
United States origin are purchased from Hong 
Kong for sterling or Straits dollars, under 
special provisions. 

A small part of the packing and wrapping 
paper imported is made by hand into bags 


that compete favorably in price with im- 
ported bags; but are used only by the better- 
class merchants serving a predominantly Eu- 
ropean clientele. Most native shopkeepers 
use old newspapers for packaging. In view 
of current slackness in all lines of business, 
prospects for imports of wrapping paper and 
bags are not considered good. 


PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Japanese production of wood pulp during 
the first 6 months of 1949 totaled 276,141 
short tons, or 41 percent more than the 
195,531 tons produced during the correspond- 
ing period of 1948. Although production of 
all grades was greater, the principal increases 
were registered in ground wood pulp, produc- 
tion of which rose to 149,170 tons in the 
6-month period of 1949, from 112,108 tons in 
the 6-month period of 1948 and in un- 
bleached sulfite, which increased to 87,204 
tons from 56,323 tons. 

Production of other grades of pulp during 
the first 6 months of 1949, were as follows, 
in short tons (comparable figures for the 
first 6 months of 1948 in parentheses); Rayon 
A, 2,424 (1,227); Rayon B, 16,962 (14,962); 
Rayon C, 3,733 (953); unbleached sulfate, 
13,412 (9,045); and others, 3,236 (918). The 
increase in pulp production was due to a 
slightly greater allocation of pulpwood in 
1949 and to the greater availability of elec- 
tricity and chemicals. 

Paper production also increased in the 
first 6 months of 1949 over the first 6 months 
of 1948, total production in the two periods 
being 321,415 tons and 206,051 tons, respec- 
tively. All grades of paper were represented 
in the increase, the greatest gains being in 
printing paper (other than newsprint), to 
73,189 tons from 39,179; paperboard, to 57,572 
from 29,907; and Japanese machine-made 
paper, to 74,087 from 45,292 tons. Production 
of other grades of paper in the first 6 months 
of 1949 in short tons (data for the first 6 
months of 1948 in parentheses) was as fol- 
lows: Newsprint, 56,582 (53,327); wrapping 
and bag paper, 26,055 (17,370); writing and 
drawing, 4,986 (1,968); tissue, 3,475 (2,042); 
Japanese hand-made, 2,918 (2,452); and 
others, 22,551 (14,514). 


PULP AND PAPER IMPORTS, URUGUAY 


Imports of wood pulp into Uruguay during 
the first 4 months of 1949 totaled only 334 
metric tons (1 metric ton=2,204.6 pounds), 
in contrast to the 5,372 tons imported during 
the corresponding period last year. Imports 
of paper and products during the above 1949 
period also were running below those of last 
year, a total of 7,223 tons being imported in 
the January to April period compared with 
8,200 tons in the same 1948 period. News- 
print, the largest import, accounted for 5,8 )7 
tons in the first 4 months of 1949 compared 
with 6,332 tons in the corresponding months 
of 1948. The trend of imports, however, is 
not expected to continue as sharply down- 
ward. 

Paper production in Uruguay in 1949 has 
been maintained close to the 1948 rate. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


AUSTRALIAN REFINERY BEGINS OPERATIONS 


A refinery of the Vacuum Oil Company 
located at Altona, Victoria, on the west shore 
of Phillip Bay, 8 miles from Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, recently was completed and placed in 
operation. 

The refinery was built in a little less than 
3 years at a cost of approximately US$3,000,- 
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000, of which over 90 percent was spent in 
Australia. Capacity is estimated at 15,000,- 
000 imperial gallons (about 1,200 b/d). 
Product output is planned as follows (per- 
cent): gasoline 18; distillate fuel oil 27; 
lubricants 30; bitumens 25. 

The lubricating oil produced is expected 
to satisfy about half the present industrial 
demand and one-fourth the total demand 
of the country. 

Operation of the new refinery will reduce 
Australia’s dollar expenditure for petroleum 
products by nearly $1,250,000 annually. 
Most of this saving probably will be effected 
on lubricating oils that have formerly been 
imported entirely from the United States. 

Venezuelan crude oil will be processed at 
first but will be displaced by supplies from 
New Guinea end Australia, if the search for 
oil in these countries is successful. 


BELGIAN REFINERY PRODUCTION AND 
IMPORTS 


Belgian refineries produced 920,077 barrels 
of liquid products and 24,904 metric tons of 
bitumens and asphalts during the first 5 
months of 1949 compared with 378,408 barrels 
and 24,363 metric tons in the same period of 
1948. Product output from January to May 
1949 was as follows: 


Refinery Output, Belgium, First 5 Months 
of 1948 and 1949 


First 5 months 


of 


Product eS 
1948 1949 

Motor gasoline thous, barrels 75 228 

Kerosene .-do 27 33 

White spirit Be 3 5 

Gas oil____- ...do Sh 253 

Fue] oil__- do 123 345 

Lubricants !_- cs ee | er 64 5) 

Total liquid products __. - 378 920 
Bitumens and asphalts 

thous. metric tons 24 25 


1 Lubricants are not refined but merely reprocessed 
rem imported base oils. 


In contrast to increased refinery output, 
imports of refined petroleum products dur- 
ing the first 5 months of 1949 were lower than 
in 1948 (January—May). Imports for Janu- 
ary—May of 1949 totaled 5,444,612 barrels of 
liquid products and 831 metric tons of solids. 
Comparable figures for the same period in 
1948 were 6,104,552 barrels and 2,234 metric 
tons respectively. 

The greatly increased imports of crude oil 
(1,103,201 barrels for the 1949 period com- 
pared with 468,285 barrels for the 1948 
equivalent) caused by the increased refinery 
activity serve to explain, at least partially, 
the decreased imports during 1949, particu- 
larly of automotive gasoline, gas oil, and fuel 
oil. 


GOVERNMENT OPERATION OF OJILFIELDS IN 
BURMA 


Reports indicate that the Government of 
Burma intends to operate the oilfields at 
Yenangyaung, from which three British 
Companies have withdrawn their staffs» 

Burmese oil experts from Rangoon will 
direct operations in this area. It is be- 
lieved that local oil needs can be supplied 
with the equipment and machinery presently 
available. 


EXPANSION OF RAFFINERIE BELGE DES 
PETROLES, ANTWERP 


The Raffinerie Belge des Petroles is ex- 
panding at Antwerp from a present annual 
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capacity of 100,000 metric tons to 300,000 tons. 
A small California refinery has been pur- 
chased and dismantled for shipment to 
Antwerp to serve in the expansion program. 
The total cost is reported to be $1,000,000, 
half of which represents the refinery pur- 
chase price and the remainder, transport, 
installation, and alteration costs. 


BELGIUM REFINERY AT ANTWERP PROPOSED 
BY Esso 


Esso Standard (Belgium), an affiliate of 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, is con- 
templating the erection of a large refinery 
at Antwerp in the area of the petroleum 
basin under construction at the port to ac- 
commodate the new Petrofina-Anglo-Iranian 
refinery. 

No details are available with regard to the 
output or capacity of the proposed Esso 
refinery. 


CANADIAN REFINERY AND PIPE-LINE PROJ- 
ECTS UNDER CONSTRUCTION OR PROPOSED 


The Whitehorse refinery of the Imperial 
Oil Co., recently transplanted to Edmonton, 
has been enlarged from 6,000 b/d to 15,000 
b/d. Completion of work now under way will 
increase the capacity to 16,000 b/d and will 
make it the largest refinery west of Sarnia, 
Ontario. 

The Canadian Oil Co. is accelerating work 
on its $1,500,000 blending and manufactur- 
ing plant at East Montreal. Completion is 
scheduled for early 1950. 

Capacity of the largest refinery in Mani- 
toba (Anglo-Canadian Oils) is being ex- 
panded from 2,000 to 4,000 b/d. 

Reports indicate that the Trans-Northern 
Pipeline Co., owned by Imperial Oil, British- 
American, and McColl-Frontenac, may start 
construction this fall on a 10-inch oil pipe 
line linking Montreal to Ottawa and Toronto. 
The project is expected to be completed in 
9 months at a cost of $10,000,000. 

The Westcoast Transmission Co. of Calgary 
proposes to run a 940-mile gas pipe line from 
the gas fields of the Peace River and Atha- 
baska districts through Grand Prairie and 
Prince George in the Rocky Mountains south- 
ward to Vancouver with a future extension 
to Seattle and Portland. 

Preliminary work on the 20-inch Edmonton 
to Regina pipe line is expected to start this 
fall with actual laying of the pipe scheduled 
for early next year. 


REFINERY DAMAGED BY FIRE, CANADA 


A serious explosion recently rocked the 
McColl-Frontenac (Texaco) refinery at the 
terminal of the Montreal-Portland pipe line 
in Montreal, Canada, causing damages esti- 
mated at $500,000. Repair work was under- 
taken immediately. 


FRENCH REFINERY OUTPUT, IMPORTS, AND 
EXPORTS 


During May crude oil runs to stills in 
French refineries attained a record total of 
987,852 metric tons. This was at the rate of 
11,850,000 tons annually or 95 percent of the 
present refinery capacity estimated at 12,500,- 
000 tons yearly. May 1949 runs were 5.1 per- 
cent over the 939,448 tons run the preceding 
month and 18.3 percent more than the 835,- 
091 tons refined in May 1948. 

Total imports of petroleum for May 
amounted to 1,020,349 tons, of which 997,769 
tons, or 97.8 percent, consisted of crude oil 
and only 22,580 tons, or 2.2 percent, repre- 
sented refined products. 

Of the crude-oil imports, 88 percent origin- 
ated in the Middle East, mainly Saudi Arabia 
and Kuwait, and 12 percent in the Western 
Hemisphere. Only 13,379 tons of crude were 
imported from the United States. 


Refined products imported consisted prin. 
cipally of aviation and motor gasolines ang 
lubricating oils, largely from the Uniteq 
States and Saudi Arabia. 

Exports of petroleum and products in May 
amounted to 117,416 metric tons, of which 
43,856 tons, or 37 percent, went to French 
North Africa and other French Oversea Ter. 
ritories. 

The bulk of French petroleum exports was 
crude imported in bond for processing into 
products for the account of other countries 
as follows: United Kingdom (29,448 tons); 
Greece (18,729 tons) ; and Egypt (11,785 tons). 


PRODUCTION, REFINING, AND Exports, 
PERU 


Production of crude oil in Peru in May 
averaged 40,604 b/d, approximately the same 
as the average for the first 4 months of 1949 
and the second half of 1948. May natural- 
gasoline production was at the rate of 
3,143 b/d. 

Runs to stills for May amounted to 984,273 
barrels compared with 1,038,016 barrels the 
preceding month. Products obtained were 
as follows (barrels) : Motor gasoline, 302,968; 
aviation gasoline, 22,909; kerosene, 177,557; 
Diesel oil, 75,428; fuel oil, 475,510; lubricat- 
ing oil, 9,610; asphalt, 10,304; and other prod- 
ucts, 4,373. 

Exports for the month of May totaled 799,- 
169 barrels, of which 263,838 barrels were 
crude oil. The United Kingdom received 
145,207 barrels of crude and Uruguay, 118,631 
barrels. Of the 535,331 barrels of refined 
products exported, 274,840 barrels went to 
Chile. Total exports by product were as 
follows (barrels): Motor gasoline, 309,211; 
aviation gasoline, 18,651; Kerosene, 33,267; 
Diesel oils, 45,017; residual fuel oil, 124,907; 
lubricants, 1,937; asphalt, 789; and liquid 
gas, 1,552 


Railway 
iquipment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


CUBAN EMPLOYEES RAISE Funp To 
PURCHASE ROLLING STOCK 


New rolling stock for Cuba's British-owned 
United Railways will be purchased from a 
$500,000 fund created by the railway employ- 
ees who contributed 5 percent of their wages 
toward it in order for the railroad to provide 
better service. It is understood that the 
new equipment will be obtained in the 
United States. 


SUPPLY SITUATION, EGYPT 


There is no major construction of railway 
equipment in Egypt at the present time, and 
most equipment acquired is imported from 
the United Kingdom. The State Railways, 
which handle about 90 percent of the rail 
shipments, maintain their own shops where 
repair work and certain types of coach work 
are done. The privately owned railways, op- 
erating mostly in the interior routes, also 
have small repair shops. 

Much of the rolling stock of the State 
Railways system is out-dated and needs re- 
placement, although it is adequate to handle 
rail requirements at the present time. The 
condition of the equipment before the war 
was said to be good, but hard usage and lack 
of repairs during the war period left the 
system in an exhausted condition. Recon- 
struction work has been going on since 1945 
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with new equipment and repair parts arriv- 
ing principally from England. 

During 1948 imports of equipment included 
58 steam locomotives, 5 Diesel electric loco- 
motives, 1,148 freight cars, 73 third-class pas- 
senger cars, and 2,923 tons of wheels, axles, 
and similar items. Most of the imports came 
from England with smaller quantities from 
Belgium and Sweden. 

Equipment owned by the State Railways as 
of April 1, 1949, included the following loco- 
motives of all types; 543 steam, 18 Diesel, 19 
mining or industrial, and 3 other types. of 
these 120 steam, 2 Diesel, 8 mining or indus- 
trial, and 1 other type were out of use. Pas- 
senger cars numbered 1,381 with about 117 
out of use, and freight cars numbered about 
16,760 with approximately 1,500 out of use. 

Plans as of July for new equipment in 1949 
included 28 steam locomotives, 10 Diesel yard 
locomotives, and 43 coaches. 


SouTH AFRICAN TRAFFIC SURPASSES 
DELIVERIES 


The number of new locomotives and cars 
placed in service in South Africa during 
1948 was not sufficient to keep pace with the 
increasing traffic. Deliveries of most equip- 
ment gradually increased through the year, 
but deliveries of freight cars were made more 
slowly than expected. 


DEVELOPMENTS, INDIA 


Two factories to produce locomotives are 
being established in India, one by Tata Loco- 
motive and Engineering Company at Tata- 
nagar, near Jamshedpur, and the other by 
the Government of India at Chittaranjan, 
near Asansol, in West Bengal, according to 
reports. 

The Chittaranjan project consists of estab- 
lishing the locomotive workshop, a new town- 
ship, and the necessary ancillary services. 
The total cost is estimated at about 140,000,- 
000 rupees (approximately $42,000,000). It 
is believed actual work started on the project 
on January 1, 1948. The light machine shop 
has already been constructed and steel has 
been erected for some of the other shops. 
Practically all of the machinery was ordered 
from the United Kingdom prior to the parti- 
tion of India and 30 percent of it has already 
arrived at the site. Some 1,200 machines will 
be employed to perform a variety of opera- 
tions. 

The ancillary services consist mainly of 
electric power, water and sewage, roads, and 
health service. Until power becomes avail- 
able from the Damodar Valley Project it will 
be provided by Diesel oil engine-driven gen- 
erators, which have been purchased in the 
United States. Except for the generators, 
practically nothing is being obtained from 
the United States. ; 

It is expected that the first shop machinery 
will be put in operation about January 1, 
1950. For the first year it is planned to pro- 
duce only locomotive parts in preparation for 
commencing systematic locomotive assembly 
operations on January 1, 1951. 

Production capacity of the plant will be 
120 locomotives and 50 spare boilers a year, 
although full capacity will necessarily not be 
attained for several years after operations 
commence. Both broad- and meter-gauge 
locomotives of either oil- or coal-burning 
types will be produced in accordance with 
designs ordered by the Government of India. 

The new plant at Tatanagar is projected 
to produce 100 locomotives annually. 

After the locomotive works commence op- 
erations, it is planned to obtain most of the 
raw materials from Indian sources. However, 
Some items such as special and alloy steels 
of high quality, wide plates, and seamless 
boiler tubes will necessarily have to be im- 
ported from foreign sources. 
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All purchases abroad for the Chittaranjan 
project will be made by the Railway Board 
of the Ministry of Transport, Government of 
India, New Delhi, through Indian Purchasing 
Missions in various foreign countries, such as 
the one in Washington, D. C. 


Rubber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE, BRAZIL 


Production of natural rubber in Brazil in 
the 1948-49 season is estimated at 24,500,000 
to 25,500,000 kilograms, compared with a 
total of 25,770,000 kilograms in the preceding 
season. 

Based on purchase figures of the Rubber 
Credit Bank and shipments to domestic con- 
suming markets of types not handled by the 
Bank, production of natural rubber in Brazil 
in July 1949 totaled 1,677,898 kilograms, com- 
pared with 1,282,294 kilograms in the pre- 
ceding month and 1,873,770 kilograms in 
July 1948. Approximately 90.5 percent of the 
total output in July 1949 came from the 
Amazon Valley producing areas, and the 
remainder from other areas of Brazil. 

Cumulative production of natural rubber 
in all Brazil in the first 7 months of 1949 
totaled 16,411,966 kilograms, or 1,519,227 
kilograms more than the 14,892,739 kilograms 
produced in the corresponding period of 1948. 
The moderate production increase shown in 
1949 may be explained largely by the finan- 
cial situation of the Rubber Credit Bank, 
which is paying punctually for all natural 
rubber delivered by producers. 

Well-informed industrial circles at Sao 
Paulo estimate that the production of re- 
claimed rubber in Brazil continues at an 
average of 140,000 kilograms per month. 
Manufacturers of this type of rubber con- 
tinue to use their entire production in their 
own factory operations. 

Shipments of natural rubber from export- 
ing to consuming centers of Brazil in July 
1949 totaled 2,125,853 kilograms, as compared 
with 1,626,946 kilograms in the preceding 
month and 2,033,437 kilograms in July 1948. 

Cumulative shipments of natural rubber 
from exporting to consuming centers in Bra- 
zil during the first 7 months of 1949 totaled 
10,396,419 kilograms, compared with 9,949,- 
362 kilograms in the corresponding period of 
1948. 

Cumulative imports of synthetic rubber to 
Brazil in the first quarter of 1949 totaled 
4,624 kilograms, compared with 6,815 kilo- 
grams imported in the first quarter of 1948. 

Stocks of natural rubber held by the Rub- 
ber Credit Bank at the exporting and con- 
suming centers of Brazil on July 31, 1949, 
amounted to 10,970,935 kilograms, as com- 
pared with 13,830,261 kilograms at the end of 
the preceding month, and 10,576,948 kilo- 
grams on July 31, 1948. Stocks held by Para 
and Bahia exporters of types free from the 
Bank control were tentatively estimated as 
close to 55,000 kilograms, as compared with 
39,000 kilograms at the end of the preceding 
month. 


IMPORTS, WESTERN ZONES, GERMANY 


Imports of raw rubber into the Western 
Zones of Germany in the first 6 months of 
1949 totaled 57,000 metric tons, compared 
with 30,000 metric tons imported in the first 
6 months of 1948. About 40,000 tons of this 
year’s imports were made available to the 
rubber industry. At the end of July about 
18,000 tons were in storage, and importers 
who estimated the total 1949 requirements of 
the industry at about 70,000 metric tons ex- 
pressed confidence that no difficulties would 


be experienced in meeting these require- 
ments, 


PRODUCTION OF RUBBER GOODS, TAIWAN, 
CHINA 


July production of rubber goods in Taiwan 
was reported as 545 truck tires, 3,780 bicycle 
tires, and 177,699 pairs of rubber shoes. The 
latest figures previously reported were for 
May. July figures indicate a slight increase 
in the output of tires and a rather marked 
gain in the output of rubber shoes, over the 
May figures. Rubber-shoe production in May 
was reported as 25,000 pairs. 


PRODUCTION, MALAYA 


Rubber production in the Federation of 
Malaya in the first half of 1949 totaled 324,- 
794 tons as compared with 347,685 tons for 
the corresponding period of 1948, or a de- 
crease of 22,891 tons. The major decrease was 
attributed to the output of smallholdings, 
or estates of less than 100 acres. Production 
on smallholdings dropped to 132,555 tons 
in the first half of 1949 from 153,336 in the 
first half of 1948. The output on estates of 
100 acres and over was 192,239 tons in the 
January-June period of this year, compared 
with 194,349 tons in the like period of 
1948. The monthly average production for 
the Federation was 54,132 tons in the first 6 
months of 1949 compared with 57,947 tons in 
the first 6 months of 1948. 

July production in the Federation was re- 
ported as normal and was tentatively esti- 
mated at 52,000 tons. 


NETHERLANDS SHIPMENTS TO EASTERN 
ZONE OF GERMANY 


Rubber was included among the materials 
to be shipped from the Netherlands to the 
Eastern Zone of Germany, according to the 
trade agreement signed in Berlin on July 10, 
1949, as reported by the Netherlands press. 


RUBBER AND 'TIRE MANUFACTURE, SPAIN 


Although the manufacture of tires is a 
fairly important industry in Spain, tire fac- 
tories in the first half of 1949 worked far 
below capacity, owing to a shortage in crude 
rubber. The only imports of crude rubber in 
the first half of 1949 were reported as 1,000 
metric tons from Singapore, which arrived 
in May. About one-third of this rubber was 
used to make articles other than tires. 

In January, arrangements were made to 
import 2,000 tons from Indonesia, but the 
Netherlands Government refused to grant 
an export license, claiming that Spain had 
failed to furnish the quantity of merchan- 
dise provided for under the trade agreement 
between the two countries. At the end of 
July it was still hoped that 1,000 tons could 
be obtained from Indonesia. Other pros- 
pects for importing rubber were for 1,500 
tons from Singapore and 1,000 tons from Bo- 
livia. The rubber from Bolivia, however, 
would be too expensive for use in tires. 

Limited quantities of tires were exported 
in the first half of 1949 to Sweden, Egypt, and 
the Netherlands, and in July to Denmark. 

The Spanish tire market at the end of 
July was said to be “saturated,” but manu- 
facturers still had a large backlog of orders 
as a result of the difficulties in the system 
of distribution. 


CERTAIN ITEMS REMOVED FROM PRICE 
CONTROL, SWITZERLAND 


Tires, rubber elastic, semifinished and fin- 
ished manufacturers, and rubber stamps were 
among the products removed from price con- 
trol on July 30, 1949. Rubber boots were 
removed from the list on July 15, 1949. 
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Shipbuilding 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of Do- 
mestic Commerce) 


DEVELOPMENTS IN FRANCE 


A newly built Dutch-flag cargo vessel, the 
Urijburgh recently was put in service on 
the Bordeaux-Casablanca run. The vessel 
has a net tonnage of 1,100 metric tons and a 
speed of 14 knots. It is equipped with a 
large refrigerated space for North African 
fruits and vegetables and has accommoda- 
tions for 12 passengers. 

The Galilea, the Panamanian vessel that 
burned last fall in the Bordeaux port has 
been sold to an Italian firm. Preliminary 
repairs were made prior to the ship’s depar- 
ture to Genoa. 


U. S. TRAWLERS DELIVERED TO GERMANY 


The first 5 of the 12 trawlers purchased in 
the United States by OMGUS for use by the 
German fishing industry have arrived in 
Bremerhaven. 

Of the 12 trawlers, 2 are to be chartered 
to GHG (Gemeinwirtschaftliche Hochsee- 
fischerei Genossenschaft) , 5 to small Bremer- 
haven firms, 2 to Cuxhaven firms, 2 to Ham- 
burg firms, and 1 to a Kiel firm. 

Certain features of the trawlers have met 
with approval by unbiased experts, such as 
the low oil-consumption, the refrigerated 
storage space, the recording marine sounder; 
also, the good condition in which they ar- 
rived is a point in their favor. 


LAUNCHING OF VESSELS, HUNGARY 


A 340-ton steam river tug was launched by 
the Obuda Shipyards in Hungary during 
June of this year, according to a report from 
that country. A Diesel propelled and oper- 
ated dredge, reported to be the most modern 
in the country, and which has a daily dredg- 
ing capacity of 1,000 cubic meters of mate- 
rial, also was launched at the end of June. 

The twelfth 1,100-ton steel river-ocean 
vessel was launched during June by the Ganz 
Yard at Budapest. Work has been started on 
the sixteenth of this type of vessel. 


‘TRIAL RUN OF NORWEGIAN MERCHANT SHIP 


The Heroya, the first of three Norwegian 
vessels especially designed for the transport 
of ammonia, successfully ran its trials on 
June 25, states the press. It is the first mer- 
chant ship to be constructed at the Nor- 
wegian Naval Dockyard, located at Horten. 
The three ships will be employed by the own- 
er to carry liquid ammonia from the Norsk 
Hydro ammonia plant located at Glomfjord 
to Heroya, near Porsgrund, where the owner 
has a large saltpeter plant. 

The ship is more than 252 feet long, 3714 
feet in breadth, and the deadweight as an 
ammonia carrier is 1,500 metric tons. It 
will be possible to convert this ship to an 
ordinary cargo carrier at any moment, in 
which case its deadweight will be about 
2,900 tons. The vessel's speed is listed as 1214 
knots, and it is propelled by a single-screw 
five-cylinder Nordberg Diesel engine. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


PRODUCTION FIGURES, AUSTRIA 


The output of soaps, cleaners, and deter- 
gents in May 1949 increased to 3,853 tons, or 
40 percent more than in April. Arrivals of 
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soap-making fats (ECA) made this possible. 
Production in the January-May period to- 
taled 14,142 tons compared with 16,752 tons 
in the corresponding months of 1948. The 
monthly average in this year’s 5-month pe- 
riod was 2,828 tons, whereas production av- 
eraged 3,094 tons in the 12 months of 1948. 

Cosmetic production in May, valued at 
approximately 13,200,000 schillings, decreased 
2 percent from that of April. 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS 


Exports of citrus essences from Brazil dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1949 amounted to 26 
metric tons, valued at 699,000 cruzeiros, the 
United States having received 92 percent of 
the volume. In the like period of 1948, the 
entire amount exported (13 tons, valued at 
584,000 cruzeiros) was shipped to the United 
States. 

During the fourth quarter of 1948, citrus 
essence exports totaled 14 tons, valued at 
706,000 cruzeiros, of which the United States 
took 93 percent by volume. 

A total of 68 metric tons of rosewood es- 
sence, with a value of 6,913,000 cruzeiros, 
was exported from Brazil in the first 38 
months of 1949, the United States account- 
ing for 58 tons, with a value of 4,864,000 cru- 
zeiros. Such exports in the first quarter of 
1948 were 21 tons, valued at 1,909,000 cru- 
zeiros, of which the United States took 17 
tons, valued at 1,489,000 cruzeiros. In the 
last quarter of 1948 exports of this essence 
amounted to 20 tons, with a value of 2,378,- 
000 cruzeiros, of which the United States 
purchased 14 tons, valued at 1,599,000 cru- 
zeiros. 

During the first 3 months of 1949, Brazil's 
exports of perfume essence amounted to 1 
ton, valued at 108,000 cruzeiros; peppermint- 
oil exports amounted to 12 tons, valued at 
1,616,000 cruzeiros, of which the United 
States purchased one-sixth of the total vol- 
ume. (Cr$1,000—$54 U. S. currency.) 


CITRONELLA-OIL Exports, CEYLON 


Exports of citronella oil from Ceylon dur- 
ing 1948 were valued at $1,007,000 U. S. cur- 
rency. The United States—the second larg- 
est importer, following the United Kingdom— 
accounted for $189,367. 


CUBAN TRADE WITH THE U. S. 


Cuba’ s imports of soaps (including sham- 
poos and shaving soaps) in the first half of 
1949 (based on ships’ manifests) amounted 
to approximately 7,600,000 pounds, gross 
weight, of which about 99 percent were from 
the United States. An estimated 6,000,000 
pounds were detergents, classified as soaps 
or cleansing agents. 

United States official exports to Cuba of 
soaps and soap products (not including syn- 
thetic detergents) in the same _ period 
amounted to 320,021 pounds, valued at 
$77,424. In addition, shampoos amounted to 
8,060 pounds, value $10,519. 

Synthetic detergents, classified in United 
States export statistics with ‘organic sur- 
face active agents,” in the January-June 
period amounted to 6,232,322 pounds, valued 
at $980,044. 


MANUFACTURE OF OIL OF ZDRAVETZ, 
CYPRUS 


Oil of zdravetz, manufactured on the 
island of Cyprus, is distilled from the plant, 
Geranium macrorhizum. This rare and ex- 
pensive oil is used almost entirely in 
perfumery. 

After the plant is cut, it is left to dry for 
2or3 days. During this time, about 40 per- 
cent of the weight is lost. The plant is then 
distilled, a ton of raw material yielding 2.8 
pounds of oil. In August 1949, the market 
price of the oil was $43.50 per pound. 


EXPORTS FROM EX-ITALIAN SOMALILAND 


Exports of ambergris from  Ex-Italian 
Somaliland during 1948 had a value of 3,439 
shillings, compared with 36,220 shillings in 
the preceding year. 

Myrrh and aromatic-wood exports in 194g 
were valued at 808,019 shillings, compareg 
with 858,746 shillings in 1947. (20 shillings— 
£1, or US $4.03.) 


ESSENTIAL-OIL EXPORTS, FRANCE 


Essential-oil exports from the Marseille 
district of France to the United States in 


July 1949 had a value of $91,338, compared 


with $63,372 in the preceding month, and 
$41,845 in July 1948. The figure for July 
1938 was $11,143. 

The break-down of exports of essential 
oils to the United States in July 1949 was as 
follows: Lavandin, $34,740; geranium, $30.- 
219; orange, (from French Guinea), $9,459; 
clove-leaf, $7,516; vetiver, $4,389; lavender, 
$3,000, iris concrete, $1,333; and almond, 
$682. 


ESSENTIAL-OIL EXPORTS TO THE U. S. 
FROM FRENCH MorROcCcO 


Declared exports of essential oils from 
French Morocco to the United States during 
1948 included the following types: Oil of 
juniper berries, 45 kilograms, valued at $228; 
oil of cedar wood, 194 kilograms, $173; and 
rosemary, 906 kilograms, valued at $1,660. 


MANUFACTURE OF SOAP AND WASHING 
POWDER, GERMANY 


The manufacture of soap is increasing in 
Germany, having reached 5,100 metric tons 
in April, a postwar record, whereas the out- 
put of washing power in the same month 
fell sharply from 15,600 tons in March to 
11,400 tons in April. The supply of fats and 
fatty acids has improved, in contrast to the 
shortages in 1948. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, IRAQ 


Imports of soap through the Port of Basra, 
Iraq, in April 1949, totaled 127 tons and 
13 hundredweight, compared with 97 tons 
and 12 hundredweight in March. The Janu- 
ary—April 1949 cumulative total was approxi- 
mately 519 tons. Exports during the same 
4-month period were 6 tons and 13 hundred- 
weight. 


Soap PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, 
SINGAPORE AND MALAYA 


Production of soap in Singapore and the 
Federation of Malaya in May totaled 37,420 
hundredweight, or 13.4 percent more than 
in April. The area's sales of locally manu- 
factured soap were 21,144 hundredweight, a 
3.9 percent decline from the April figure. 
Stocks at the end of May, amounting to 
24,484 hundredweight, were 3 percent less 
than at the close of April 

May imports of washing soap amounted to 
6,576 hundredweight and toilet soap, 415,- 
852 pounds (3,713 hundredweight), and 
other types of soap, 64,239 pounds (574 hun- 
dredweight). Compared with April, washing 
soap decreased 3.7 percent, whereas toilet 
soap and other soaps increased 254.7 and 
145.3 percent, respectively. 

Washing-soap exports in May amounted 
to 13,624 hundredweight; toilet soap, 9,957 
pounds (89 hundredweight) ; and other soaps, 
1,918 pounds (17 hundredweight)—gains of 
1.5, 109.9, and 9 percent, respectively, over 
the April figures. 


FOREIGN TRADE IN ESSENTIAL OILS, U. K. 


Imports of natural essential oils into the 
United Kingdom in the first 6 months of 
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1949 were valued at £947,921, as compared 
with £1,276,650 in the first half of 1948, states 
the foreign press. Exports of these oils in 
the first half of 1949 had a value of £251,561, 
compared with £178,348 in the corresponding 
period of 1948. (£1=—$4.03 in U.S. currency). 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


IMPORTS, ICELAND 


Icelandic imports of textiles and clothing 
in the first 6 months of 1949 totaled 10,773,- 
922 crowns (6.505 crowns=§$1 in U. S. cur- 
rency), of which the United Kingdom sup- 
plied the largest amount, valued at 7,485,102 
crowns, followed by the Netherlands with 
3,314,487 crowns; Czechoslovakia, 2,573,224 
crowns; and the United States 740,552 crowns, 


Other countries supplied textiles and cloth- 
ing valued at 2,660,623 crowns. 

Imports of wool and wool products were 
valued at 7,726,765 crowns, total volume be- 
ing 8,305,856 kilograms in the January—June 
period. Finland was the largest supplier, its 
share having been valued at 3,721,623 crowns. 

Other imports included 114,716 kilograms 
of spinning materials valued at 380,394 
crowns; 125,268 kilograms of yarns and twine, 
1,556,664 crowns; 311,140 kilograms of tex- 
tiles, 9,037,358 crowns; 798,821 kilograms of 
technical textiles, 5,597,448 crowns; and 
115,246 kilograms of textile products, 765,392 
crowns. 


FOREIGN TRADE, MALAYA 


Total foreign trade of the Federation of 
Malaya in textiles and products in the first 
quarter of 1949 and the share with the 
United States are shown in the accompany- 
ing table; values are in Straits dollars. (1 
Straits dollar—$0.4695, U. S. currency.) 


Malayan Imports and Exports of Textiles and Products, First Quarter of 1949 


{Values in Straits dollars] 


Commodity 


Total foreign trade in textiles 


Trade with the United 
States 


Cotton yarn and manufactures 

Textile materials other than cotton_- 
Woolen goods 

Silk and silk manufactures 
Manufactures of other textile materials 
Apparel 


Source: Malayan Statistics—January, February, and Mari 


FOREIGN TRADE, TUNISIA 


Total Tunisian imports of textiles and 
products in 1948, and the share from the 
United States are shown in the accompany- 
ing table. 

Exports in 1948 included 211 metric tons of 
woolen rugs and blankets; 11 tons of vege- 
table fibers; and 154,986 tons of esparto grass 
and diss (reed-like grass). 


Tunisian Imports of Textiles and Products 
in 1948 


Imports 

from the 
United 
States 


Total 
Commodity im- 
ports 


Metric Metric 

Flax, hemp, jute, and ramie threads tons tons 

and yarns 5IS 1 
Cotton threads and yarns 952 184 
Woolen threads and yarns 224 
Silk threads and yarns 7 
Other threads and yarns 
Flax, hemp, jute, and ramie textiles ‘ 
Cotton textiles 4, 281 60 
Woolen textiles (excluding rugs and 

blankets 708 (*) 
Silk textiles 21 
Woolen rugs and blankets 92 
Finished textile goods (clothing, 

lingerie, etc 5 
Other textiles and clothing 112 4 
Hats and caps 5 


z 
ps 


! Less than 1 metric quintal 


Source: Tunisian Statistical Service through the 
Residency General, Tunis; official statistical pubk- 
cations. 


IMPORT COOPERATIVE FORMED, U. S.-U. K. 
ZONES, GERMANY 


A textile-industry import cooperative was 
formed at a recent meeting in Munich, states 
a foreign-trade publication. This coopera- 
tive is to control the import of yarn by indi- 
vidual textile enterprises and to effect col- 
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lective imports. The shortage of yarn in the 
Anglo-United States Zones has been over- 
come, and attention is being concentrated 
on price and quality of yarns to be imported. 


ALLOCATIONS OF RAYON YARN ABANDONED, 
U.K. 


Strict allocations of rayon for hosiery and 
warp Knitting which have been in force in 
the United Kingdom since 1941 have been 
abandoned as of September 1, 1949, states 
the foreign-trade press. Hosiery firms are 
now free to make their own arrangements 
with yarn producers for supplies, and will no 
longer need allocation certificates issued by 
the Board of Trade. 

Hosiery manufacturers have agreed to co- 
operate in fostering exports, especially to 
hard-currency countries. 

Rayon producers also have promised to 


supply yarns to individual firms at the pres- 
ent levels. 


Cotton and Products 


FOREIGN TRADE, BELGIUM 


Belgian raw-cotton imports totaled 39,738 
metric tons during the first half of 1949 
compared with 40,089 in the like period of 
1948. Of the January-June 1949 amount, 
the United States supplied 23,581 tons. 

Exports of cotton wastes in the 6-month 
period of 1949 amounted to 2,505 tons com- 
pared with 2,305 tons in the like period of 
1948. Cotton-yarn exports in the two 
periods were 9,403 tons and 5,111 tons, and 
of cotton fabrics, 11,268 tons and 10,118 
tons, respectively. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN COLOMBIA 


The first cotton picker to be imported into 
Colombia was demonstrated in a cotton field 


near Armero, in the Magdalena Valley, re- 
cently, before representatives of the Govern- 
ment, the textile milling industry, and cot- 
ton growers from all parts of the country. 

Colombia’s cotton acreage may be in- 
creased as much as one-third during the 
1949-50 crop year, with output rising from 
6,500 tons to approximately 8,000 or 9,000 
tons. A new price increase, effective early 
in July 1949 was a major factor in stimu- 
lating cotton production. 


EXPORTS, EGYPT 


Egypt exported 864,348 bales of raw cot- 
ton in the period September 1, 1948, to June 
30, 1949, compared with 906,523 bales dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1947-48, 
states a foreign-trade publication. In the 
two periods, the United Kingdom received 
307,392 bales and 228,505 bales, respectively; 
Europe took 315,112 and 463,710 bales; In- 
dia, China, and Japan, 235,793 and 151,544 
bales; and the United States, 6,051 and 62,764 


bales. 
Silk and Products 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, TURKEY 


Production of fresh silk cocoons in Tur- 
key in 1949 has been estimated at 2,500 
metric tons, compared with 2,700 tons in 
1948. The 1949 production is expected to 
yield approximately 875 tons after drying. 
Between 100 and 150 tons of dry cocoons were 
carried over from the 1948 season, and from 
this total of approximately 1,025 tons, 250 
tons of raw silk can be obtained. 

Turkey consumes 1,300 tons of natural and 
synthetic silk each year. With a total annual 
production of raw silk amounting to 250 tons 
and rayon production of 310 tons, import 
requirements for synthetic silk are 740 tons 
if domestic requirements are to be met. 

Turkey exported no raw silk, silk thread, or 
other silk products in 1948 or in the first 
4 months of 1949. 


W ool and Products 


Exports, EGYPT 


Egyptian exports of raw wool in the first 
half of 1949 (figures for the corresponding 
period of 1948 in parentheses) are as follows: 
Raw wool in the grease, fleece, 62,144 kilo- 
grams (none); raw wool in the grease, dead, 
64,452 kilograms (81,197); raw wool, scoured 
or washed, fleece, none (71,018 kilograms) ; 
raw wool, scoured or washed, dead, 20,833 
kilograms (121,121); and wool waste and 
ravellings, 10,340 kilograms (none). The 
United States has been practically the only 
country of destination. 

With a growing demand by the Egyptian 
wool-using industries, the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry has set a quota of only 
140 metric tons of raw wool to be exported 
during 1949. Inasmuch as this wool is to be 
exported only against hard currency, the 
United States probably will receive the maxi- 
mum quantity, unless approximately 100,000 
head of live sheep that Egypt expects to re- 
ceive from Cyrenaica (north Africa), are 
imported unclipped. If this should happen, 
the quota may be revised upward. 


PrICE CONTROLS, U. K. 


The Agricultural Departments of the 
United Kingdom have fixed the general level 
of reserve prices for fleece and skin wool on 
a basis similar to that in effect during the 
1948-49 season, states a press notice dated 
August 11, 1949. These prices are to be oper- 
ative from September 1949 till the end of the 
1949-50 season. 
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ECA Approves Use of $13,000,000 for New Berlin 


Power Station 


The Economic Cooperation Administration approved on September 12 
the utilization of 44,000,000 deutsche marks (about $13.000.000) from the 
counterpart fund of Bizone Germany to complete a new power station in the 
western sector of Berlin. 

Plans call for the development of the B. E. W. A. G. (Berliner Elektri- 
zitat Werkstette Aktien Gesellschaft) turbo generating electric utility station 
to a preliminary capacity of 110,000 kw. and later to 184,000 kw. The coun- 
terpart release is the first major one approved for the Bizone. Smaller re- 
leases have been authorized to finance the transportation of relief packages. 

ECA said the power station will make the western sectors of Berlin inde- 
pendent of Soviet electric power and also effect a saving of 175,000 tons of 
coal annually. Throughout the Soviet land-blockade of Berlin, western sec- 


resources were inadequate. 


A. G. 


equipment. 


grants to participating countries. 


European Recovery Program. 





tors were forced to curtail all electric operations because their own generating 
The coal saving, with its attendant saving in 
transport, will be achieved through greater efficiency of operations than is 
now possible with existing facilities. 

In addition to the 44,000,000 DM released by ECA, the Reconstruction 
Loan Corporation in Germany will make 11,000,000 DM available to B. E. W. 
Of the total sum of 55,000,000 DM, 11,700,000 is earmarked for 
immediate reimbursement to the municipality of Berlin for emergency 
advances for equipment made previously to B. E. W. A. G. 

ECA stipulated that the counterpart funds be released as a loan to B. E. 
W. A. G. through the RLC, and that they be used to finance long-term capital 


The release of 57,000,000 DM in counterpart funds for the French Zone of 
Germany was announced in Frankfurt last week. Of this amount. 40,000,000 
DM will be used for railroad reconstruction, 14,000,000 for the development 
of electric power, 1,000,000 for gas-main improvements. and 2.000.000 for 
the rebuilding of the port of Ludwigshaven. 

Counterpart funds are the foreign currency equivalents of ECA dollar 
The funds accumulate as citizens of each 
country buy goods and services furnished to their governments under the 
The foreign currency is held in special 
accounts for industrial, agricultural, and other recovery projects within the 
country and is released periodically with the approval of ECA. 








Miscellaneous Fibers 


MANUFACTURE OF JUTE AND COTTON Bacs, 
IRELAND 


Most of the textile bags manufactured in 
the Irish Republic are made of jute and, to 
a small extent, cotton. Production of new 
cotton bags in 1948 has been estimated at 
212,544, and of jute bags, 4,513,920. 

The largest manufacturer made approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 cotton bags and 5,000,000 to 
6,000,000 jute bags in prewar years. 


CORDAGE MANUFACTURE AND EXPORTS, 
REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


In the period January through June 1949 
the Republic of the Philippines sent 2,272 
long tons of cordage to world markets, com- 
pared with 1,479 tons in the like period of 
1948. Consumption of hard fiber by the two 
cordage plants operating in Manila is ex- 
pected to range from 7,500 to 8,000 metric 
tons, of which about 90 percent will be abaca 
and the remainder will be maguey. 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, FRANCE 


Output of jute bags in France in the early 
part of 1949 declined because of the short- 
age of raw jute, production in the first quar- 
ter amounting to about 4,000,000 bags. In 
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April 1949, production rose to 1,785 tons, 
but this was still considerably below the 
monthly average for 1948. Total produc- 
tion in 1948 came to approximately 82,000,- 
000 units, as compared with 79,000,000 in 
1947 and 97,000,000 in 1938. 

Imports of new jute and assimilated fiber 
bags in 1948 totaled 1,587 metric tons. Of 
these, India supplied 848 tons, Sweden, 240, 
and Belgium-Luxembourg, 176. The United 
States furnished only 18 tons, and other 
countries supplied the remainder. The 
1,587 tons represented approximately 3,300,- 
000 bags, valued at 180,152,000 francs. (1948 
value of the franc was 261.78 to $1 U. S. 
currency.) 

Exports of new jute bags in 1948 amounted 
to about 8,000,000 units, of which 98.8 per- 
cent went to the French overseas Territories 
(including North Africa) and 1.2 percent to 
foreign countries. Because of the raw-jute 
shortage, France has been unable to supply 
the demands of oversea territories, conse- 
quently they have been purchasing bags 
from other sources, principally B-twill from 
India. , 

Harvest estimates indicate a need for ap- 
proximately 1,400,000 bags in the Camerouns 
during 1949. Of these, India has already 
contracted to supply 1,200,000 and colonial 
consumers hope to purchase the remaining 
200,000 bags from the same source. Accord- 
ing to the French High Commissioner for the 


Camerouns, purchases would be made in the 
United States, or elsewhere, if India shoulq 
be unable to supply the demand, but the 
Indian B-—twill sack is preferred because the 
price is lower and the bag is better suited 


to colonial needs. The present selling price 
of such sacks imported into the Camerouns 
is about 150 francs each (about $0.55 at the 
rate of 1 U.S. dollar to 272 francs). 


Wearing Apparel 


PRODUCTION AND SALES OF KNITTED Goons, 
FRANCE 


French knit-goods production, including 
socks and hose, gloves (woven and knitted), 
knitted and tricot garments, is still only 80 
percent of prewar output, states the foreign 
trade press. Total production of all types of 
men’s, women’s, and children’s hosiery of all 
materials excepting nylon in 1938 amounted 
to an estimated 130,000,000 pairs. In 1945 
output of all types of hosiery of all materials 
including nylon amounted to 29,886,000 pairs, 
production was 80,000,000 pairs in 1946, and 
54,000,000 pairs in the first half of 1947. 

French sales of hosiery, gloves, and knitted 
garments have been lagging since the end of 
1948, partly because of climatic conditions 
and partly because of the sharp rise in the 
price of raw materials—the price of cotton 
having doubled and that of fine wool yarn 
having trebled during the past 12 months. 
Factory sales in the first 3 months of 1949 
were only 75 percent of output and prices 
have been reduced by an average of from 15 
to 20 percent at the factory 


PRODUCTION OF NYLON HOSE, FRANCE 


French production of nylon hose is ex- 
pected to increase materially in 1949 over 
the 1948 output of 3,460,000 pairs. Nylon 
hosiery production totaled only 1,700,000 
pairs in 1947. 

Production of nylon hose will be increased 
as much as possible, in the near future, to 
satisfy foreign markets and domestic de- 
mand. This development has been hampered 
by shortage of raw materials and lack of re- 
quired acids. French nylon hose are in great 
demand in Switzerland, Belgium, Portugal, 
and in South American countries where they 
compete with United States products 


CLOTHING MANUFACTURE, WESTERN ZONES, 
GERMANY 


Under terms of a 3-month production plan 
(a part of the Jedermann Utility Program 
adopted in Western Germany in October 
1948) contracts have been awarded to Bi- 
zonal textile firms which will be best able to 
provide low-priced clothing to consumers. 
Quality of merchandise and speed of delivery 
are other considerations in awarding these 
contracts, according to a United States Mili- 
tary Government publication. The antici- 
pated monthly production under this plan 
is 2,500,000 pieces of clothing, including 
men’s work shirts and suits and women’s 
aprons. 

Clothing bearing the Jedermann tag has 
become popular because of its low price and 
high quality. When prices on textile goods 
drop or become stabilized, various parts of 
the Jedermann program will be terminated. 


IMPORTS, ICELAND ‘ 


Imports of wearing apparel into Iceland 
totaled 36,449 kilograms valued at 2,139,186 
crowns in the first half of 1949. The United 
Kingdom supplied apparel valued at 780,817 
crowns; Czechoslovakia, 718,926; France, 
363,042; the Netherlands, 134,324; and the 
United States, 132,209. Smaller amounts 
were received from other countries. 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Two-Way International Postal 
Services Restored to Berlin 


Two-way international parcel-post service 
and international printed-matter service 
was restored to the three Western Sectors of 
Berlin on September 1, 1949, according to 
Communications Group, Office of the Eco- 
nomic Adviser, OMGUS. 

Resumption of both services is by agree- 
ment of the tripartite Provisional Posts and 
Telecommunications Commission. Condi- 
tions currently governing the operation of 
both services in the three Western Zones 
have been extended to include Berlin. 

Parcel-post service was opened on Septem- 
ber 1 with all countries which have resumed 
service with the three Western Zones. 
Future agreements for extension of interna- 
tional parcel post to additional countries will 
include both Western Germany and Western 
Berlin. International parcel exchanges 
must be in accordance with existing inter- 
national regulations, restrictions set by in- 
dividual participating countries, and Military 
Government regulations applicable to ex- 
ports and imports. All parcels will be sub- 
ject to customs’ examination. 

There had been no outgoing international 
parcel post from Berlin since the war, and 
gift parcels containing welfare supplies had 
been the only incoming parcel post from 
foreign countries. 

International printed-matter service in 
Berlin had been restricted to outgoing. 
The recent special agreement with the French 
postal administration raising the weight 
limit to 5 kilograms from 3 kilograms in the 
exchange between France and the Western 
Zones also was extended to include the three 
Western Sectors of Berlin when outgoing 
printed-matter service was resumed. 


raq Lifts Ban Agains 
Iraq Lifts B g t 
Royal Dutch Airlines 


The ban against KLM operations in Iraq, 
imposed since the beginning of 1949 in con- 
sequence of Dutch action in Indonesia, was 
lifted by the Iraquian Council of Ministers 
on August 19, 1949 


Canada and United Kingdom 
Sign New Air Agreement 


A new Air Services Agreement between the 
United Kingdom and Canada was signed in 
Ottawa on August 19. This new agreement 
is of the Bermuda type, unlike previous 
agreements between the two countries which 
it supersedes. Under its terms, the United 
Kingdom obtains five routes: Through Gan- 
der to New York, Bermuda, and beyond; to 
Montreal via Gander; from the British Col- 
onies in the Caribbean area and Bermuda to 
Montreal; across the Pacific between Fiji and 
Vancouver, and to Hong Kong via Northern 
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Canada, Alaska, the Aleutians, Japan, and 
Shanghai. 

In exchange the Agreement gives Canada 
four routes: Between Canada and the United 


Kingdom; from Canada via Bermuda or 
Tampa to the British Colonies in the Carib- 
bean area and beyond to South America; trom 
Vancouver through Fiji to Australia and New 
Zealand and between Vancouver and Hong 
Kong. 

By an exchange of notes, the arrangement 
made in 1947 is continued whereby the Ca- 
nadian air line on the route between Canada 
and the British Colonies in the Caribbean 
area enjoys cabotage rights between Bermuda 
and the other British Colonies. By this ex- 
change also the United Kingdom undertakes 
not to operate on its reciprocal route between 
Bermuda or the British Colonies in the Car- 
ibbean area and Montreal until January 1, 
1951. So far as Bermuda and the Bahamas 
are concerned, this arrangement is subject 
to approval by their legislatures. 


Italy Imposes Additional 
Restrictions on Power Use 


Additional restrictions on the use of elec- 
tric power in northern Italy became effec- 
tive September 5. It is unlawful to use 
power for electric industrial boilers, all house- 
hold appliances, and all space heating. All 
industrial users must abstain from using 
electric energy 2 days weekly, and industries 


, Sate 





New Italian Customs Rulings 


The Italian Government has an- 
nounced revisions in its customs regu- 
lations regarding tourist import and ex- 
port allowances, says the U. S. Embassy 
at Rome. Effective August 30, 1949, the 
following allowances apply: 

Travelers may take into Italy free of 
duty, for personal consumption, in hand 
luggage, 400 cigarettes or cigars or 
other tobacco weighing not more than 
500 grams, and two open bottles of wine 
or other alcoholic beverages. 

Travelers in transit through Italy may 
take along in hand luggage, or without 
any formality other than verbal declara- 
tion, “souvenirs de voyage” (including 
perfumes in quantity not more than half 
a liter) for a total value of $400, pro- 
vided they are “proportioned to the 
rank and condition of the traveler.” 

Travelers are exempt from any for- 
mality for the exportation of “souvenirs 
de voyage” for a total value of $400, 
provided they correspond to the rank 
and condition of the traveler and that 
he is not under suspicion of abuse of 
customs and currency regulations. 






















requiring continuous operation are forced to 
restrict their consumption to 65 percent of 
the average for the months of May and June. 
In addition, public services must cut their 
energy use to 95 percent of the average for 
the above months, traction to 90 percent, 
and street lighting to 80 percent. 


Pakistan Studies Cargo 
Disposal at Chittagong 


Efforts to improve cargo handling in the 
port of Chittagong, Pakistan, were recently 
reported by the American Embassy in Kara- 
chi. A basic cause of the congestion of cargo 
at the port is the inadequate storage space at 
the disposal of port authorities, according to 
a committee selected to study the situation. 
The committee feels that any scheme which 
it puts forward to improve conditions will 
be handicapped by this fundamental prob- 
lem. However, a number of measures are 
being adopted to utilize present storage space 
more efficiently, including better stacking 
and arrangement of cargo, better lighting in 
sheds, and an increased staff of supervisors 
and cargo handlers. 


Postal, Telegraph, Telephone 
Rates Increased in Australia 


The Australian Government passed the 
Post and Telegraph Rates Act of 1949, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Embassy in Canberra. 
This measure provides for an increase in 
postal, telegraph, and telephone rates to meet 
an anticipated deficit in the Postal Depart- 
ment. The increases involve the postal rates 
for commercial papers, printed matter, books, 
registered letters, and express delivery. The 
last two were changed by amendment of 
the postal regulations. No change has been 
made in the fee for the use of a public tele- 
phone, but trunk-line calls, private lines, 
and extension telephones are subject to 
higher charges. Telegraph rates have also 
been increased. 


Air France Inaugurates 
Service to New Caledonia 


Air France will inaugurate on September 
21 a new service to the island of New Cale- 
donia via Port Darwin and Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia. This is the culmination of efforts by 
a mission of Air France officials which in 
December 1948 visited the island for the pur- 
pose of studying the possibility of extend- 
ing Air France’s operations from Saigon. 
Subsequent events led to the acquisition by 
Air France of the local French air line, 
TRAPAS, and the rehabilitation of the air- 
port at Noumea for the handling of Sky- 
master planes. The extension of Air France’s 
route from Saigon to Noumea will add an- 
other 5,517 miles to what is already one of 
the longest operated air lines in the world. 
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Maritime Traffic in the Bizonal Area of Germany, June 1949 
By JoHN B. McGraTH, American Consulate General, Hamburg, Germany 


The seagoing traffic handled in the ports of the Bizonal Area of Germany in June 1949 
totaled 2,112,000 metric tons—an increase of 102,000 tons or 5.1 percent over the May 
1949 total of 2,010,000 tons, and an increase of 41,000 tons or 2.0 percent over the June 


Of the June 1949 total, German coastal traffic accounted for 345,000 tons or 16.3 per- 
cent, a slight decrease from May 1949 (349,000 tons or 17.4 percent of the total). 

Foreign traffic in June 1949 totaled 1,767,000 tons or 83.7 percent of the total as com- 
pared with 1,661,000 tons or 82.6 percent of the total in May 1949. 
numbered 1,275,000 tons or 72.2 percent of all foreign traffic, as compared with 1,204,000 
tons or 72.5 percent in May 1949, while foreign shipments numbered 492,000 tons or 
27.8 percent of all foreign traffic, as compared with 457,000 tons or 27.5 percent in May. 

The chief commodities, by volume, in the June traffic were coal and peat, grain, petro- 
leum, ores, scrap iron, and stones and earth, which comprised almost three-quarters of 


June traffic in agricultural products increased slightly, the result of increased imports, 
and made up 28.4 percent of all traffic, as compared with 28.1 percent of the May traffic. 
Trafic in raw materials and semimanufactures also showed a slight increase, both in 
receipts and in shipments, especially those of stones and earth and fertilizers, and made 
up 65.9 percent of the total June traffic as compared with 66.4 percent of the May traffic. 
Trafic in manufactured goods also increased, largely as a result of an increase in 
imports, and made up 2.5 percent of the total traffic as against 1.8 percent in May. 

A total of 3.774 ships of 1,968,000 net registered tons arrived in the ports of the Bizone 
in June as against 3,367 ships of 1,887,000 net registered tons in May. June departures 
totaled 3,784 ships of 1,925,000 tons as against May departures of 3,369 ships of 1,844,000 


The United States share of the total tonnage increased to 34.1 percent from 31.6 per- 
cent in May, while that of the United Kingdom decreased to 15.0 percent in June from 
17.4 percent in May, and that of Germany increased to 15.8 percent from 15.1 percent 


Foreign cargo receipts 








Arrangements have been concluded with 
Trans-Australian Air Lines by which plane 
connections will be made with Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, and Canberra. 


Austria Reports Improvement 
In Rail Transport Operations 


Austrian freight tonnage moved via rail 
during the first half of 1949 showed a 23 
percent increase over the last half of 1948, 
and passenger traffic likewise increased 20 
percent, according to a report from the U. S. 
Legation at Vienna. The railroads were taxed 
to their full carrying capacity to meet the 
demands of the economy and were able to do 
so only because of a great improvement in 
roadway equipment and operating efficiency. 
The improvement was reflected in a new 
timetable effective May 15, 1949, which pro- 
vided for faster schedules, additional sleeper 
and dining service, and through coaches. 
Also it was possible to reduce the average 
turn-around time of freight cars from 7.1 
days in 1948 to approximately 5.8 days in 
May 1949. A sharp increase in the domestic 
production of railroad ties (from 6,000 ties 
monthly at the beginning of the summer of 
1948 to approximately 138,000 in April 1949) 
made it possible to improve the roadway. 
On May 15, 1949, the double-track main line 
between Attnang-Puchheim and Linz (55 
kilometers) was changed from steam to elec- 
tric power. This is the longest section of 
new electrification completed since 1938. 

The railroads still have far to go before 
they are completely rehabilitated and mod- 
ernized. A large part of the equipment is 
obsolete and dilapidated. Several million 
ties and several thousand tons of rails are 
worn to such an extent that they are not 
safe for normal speed, and for this reason 
trains have orders to go slowly. The poor 
condition of the rolling stock keeps the re- 
pair shops busy with regular maintenance 
work and slows down the heavy repair pro- 
gram. For example, on May 30, 1949, there 
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were 610 passenger cars and 3,428 freight 
cars out of service awaiting repairs. 

Effective June 1, 1949, freight rates and as 
from June 8, 1949, passenger rates were in- 
creased. These increased rates are expected 
to afford an additional income of 475,000,000 
schillings annually. However, most of this 
will be absorbed by corresponding increases 
in wages and the loss of coal, steel, ties, 
and the hundreds of other items used by the 
railroads, with the result that the Austrian 
Federal Railways will continue to run at a 
deficit. 


Brazilian Air Line, VARIG, 
Develops Cargo Operations 


The Brazilian air line VARIG (S. A. Em- 
preza de Viacao Aerea Rio Grandense) has 
developed its cargo operations more than any 
other scheduled air line in Brazil, according 
to a report from the U.S. Consulate in Porto 
Alegre, Brazil. This activity increased to 
such an extent that several months ago the 
company began using C-46 planes princi- 
pally to haul freight between Porto Alegre 
and Rio de Janeiro, with intermediate stops. 
VARIG'’s initiative in this line has prevented 
other companies in Brazil which are devoted 
solely to air freight from entering Rio Grande 
do Sul. The time required for delivery of 
air freight is little greater than that for air 





Mexico’s Exchange Rate: 
8.65 Pesos to US$I1 


The Mexican Government has fixed 
the official exchange rate at 8.65 pesos 
to the United States dollar, instead of 
2.65 as erroneously reported in FOREIGN 
Commerce WEEKLY of August 29. This 
error, we need hardly note, was merely 
a case of “striking the wrong key.” 











express, and the fairly cheap rate for air 
freight makes it attractive to shippers. The 
difference in cost can be demonstrated by the 
Rio de Janeiro-Porto Alegre rate on which 
air express is 13 cruzeiros per kilogram and 


air freight 7.80 cruzeiros 
$0.69 and $0.42). 

Of VARIG’s total available pay load in the 
years 1945, 1947, and 1948, air freight useq 
14, 23, and 31 percent, respectively. These 
represented 272,177, 1,778,939, and 3,140,129 
kilograms, and 79,513, 1,055,547, and 2,150,248 
ton-kilometers, respectively. Freight ton. 
kilometers in May 1949 amounted to 287,294, 


(approximately 


France-West Berlin Civil 
Telephone Service Opened 


Civil telephone service between France and 
the three Western Sectors of Berlin wag 
opened on August 22, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Communications Group, 
Office of the Economic Adviser, OMGUS. 

The agreement between the tripartite Pro- 
visional Post and Telecommunications Com- 
mission (PROCOM) and the French Tele- 
communications Administration for opening 
service with France extended to Western 
Berlin the conditions of service existing in 
the three Western Zones. Previously only Al- 
lied personnel could call France from the 
three Western Sectors, and only official Calls 
could be made from France to the Western 
Sectors. 

Extension of the service to the three West- 
ern Sectors will make incoming calls avail- 
able to all telephone subscribers, and out- 
going calls to business firms licensed by JEIA 
to pay for international telephone service 
in Deutsche marks. 


U.S. Vessels Rank First 
in Philippine Export Trade 


Philippine exports showed a 35-percent in- 
crease during the first 7 months of 1949 
compared with a similar period last year, 
totaling 1,500,000 tons for the January—July 
period 1949 as compared with 1,100,000 tons 
for the corresponding months in 1948. Dur- 
ing July 1949, American-flag vessels carried 
39.5 percent of all Philippine exports, to rank 
first as carriers in this trade. Norwegian 
vessels ranked second during the month, 
moving 21.3 percent of all exports, Danish 
vessels third with 8.7 percent, and Chinese 
vessels fourth with 7.2 percent. Ships of 
some eight other nationalities carried the 
remainder of the Philippine export trade in 
July 


Colombia Flies Beef From 
Slaughter to Storage Plant 


Air shipments of dressed beef from the 
slaughter and cold-storage plant at Planeta 
Rica in Bolivar, Colombia, during July 1949 
amounted to 131,686 kilograms. The beef is 
flown from the plant to Medellin, Barran- 
quilla, and Bogota, thus reducing to a min- 
imum the overland driving of cattle from 
pasture to market. 


Mexico Inaugurates New 
Thermoelectric Plant 


A new thermoelectric plant, with a capacity 
of 1,000 kilowatts, was inaugurated on Sep- 
tember 15, in the city of Matehuala, San Luis 
Potosi, Mexico. The cost of the plant was 
financed by businessmen of that locality 
under the contro] of the Comisién Federal 
de Electricidad. The plant is expected to 
amply supply the power needs of the city, 
leaving a surplus for industrial purposes. 
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World-Trade Publications 


of U. S. Department of Commerce 








San 


Office of International Trade 


WORLD TRADE IN COMMODITIES 


Subscrip- 
tion rates 


Num- Commodity parts 


" Do- ' 

we mes- For- 
tic | eign 
mail mail 

1 | Transport, Communications, and 

Utilities $1.50 $2.00 

2 | Chemicals 1. 50 2.00 

3 | Drugs and Toiletries 1.50 2.00 

4 | Motion Pictures and Equipment 1. 50 2.00 

5 | Electrical Appliances and Radio_.-! 1, 50 2. 00 

6 |Foods and Related Agricultural | . o 

‘ | Products ‘\ 2. 00 

8 

g | Lumber and Allied Products 1. 00 1.35 

10 | Pulp and Paper 1.00 1.35 

11 | Leather and Products 1. 50 2.00 

12 | Housewares and Furniture 1.00 1.35 

13 | Office Equipment and Supplies 1. 00 1.35 

14 | Personal Durables 1. 50 2. 00 

15 Plumbing, Heating, and Hard- 

ware . 1.00 1.35 

16 | Rubber Products 1. 00 1.35 

17 | Scientific and Professional Goods 1.00 1.35 

18 | Special Products 1. 50 2. 00 

19 Textiles and Products 1. 50 2. 00 

21 | Machinery: Industrial, Electrical, 

snd Agricultural 1.00 1.35 

22 Motive Products (includes No, 20, 

Aeronautical Equipment) 1.00 1.35 

2 Metals and Minerals 1.00 1.35 

24 ~Petroleum and Coal 1.00 1.35 

Note.—Subscriptions may be mailed to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., or any 
Department of Commerce Field Office (a list of these 
appears on p. 2 of this magazine). Be sure to give name 
and address and indicate part or parts reque sted Single 
copies, 5 cents. 

TRANSPORT, COMMUNICATIONS AND UTILI- 
TIES, Italy’s Electric Power Industry. Vol. 
VII, Part 1, No. 10. August 1949. 3 pp. 

TRANSPORT, COMMUNICATIONS AND UTILI- 


TIES. Radio Broadcasting in Portugal. 
VII, Part 1, No. 11. August 1949. 2 pp. 


Vol. 


CHEMICALS, Fertilizers, Spain, Brazil, Pal- 
estine, and Egypt. Vol. VII, Part 2, No. 37. 
August 1949. 4 pp. 

CHEMICALS. Naval Stores, France, Greece, 


Ireland, and Pakistan. Vol. VII, Part 2, No. 


38. August 1949. 4 pp. 
CHEMICALS. Insecticide Market in Iraq. 
Vol. VII, Part 2, No. 39. August 1949. 2 pp. 


DrvUGS AND TOILETRIES. Iraq as a Source of 
Crude Drugs and Essential Oils. Vol. VI, 
Part 3, No. 53. August 1949. 4 pp. 

DrvuGs AND TOILETRIES. Veterinary Medici- 
nal and Biologicals in Egypt. Vol. VII, Part 3, 
No. 54. August 1949. 2 pp. 

DrvuGs AND TOILETRIES. Veterinary Medici- 
nals and Biologicals in the Union of South 
Africa. Vol. VII, Part 3, No. 55. August 1949. 
2 pp. 

DruGs AND TOILETRIES. Veterinary Medici- 
nals and Biologicals, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
Vol. VII, Part 3, No. 56. August 1949. 2 pp. 

DRUGs AND TOILETRIES. Toilet Preparations 
in Canada. Vol. VII, Part 3, No. 57. August 
1949. 3 pp. 

DruGs AND TOILETRIES. Veterinary Medici- 
nals and Biologicals in Turkey. Vol. III, Part 
3, No. 59. August 1949. 3 pp. 

MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT. Digest 
of International Developments—Motion Pic- 
tures. Vol. VII, Part 4, No. 23. August 1949. 
4 pp. 
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MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT. Motion 
Picture Industry in Costa Rica, 1948. Vol. 
VU, Part 4, No. 24. August 1949. 2 pp. 

MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT. Motion 
Picture Industry in the Union of South 
Africa. Vol. VII, Part 4, No. 25. August 1949. 
4 pp. 

MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT. Digest 
of International Developments. Vol. VII, 
Part 4, No. 26. September 1949. 4 pp. 

ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES AND RADIO. Radio 
Apparatus: France. Vol. VII, Part 5, No. 15. 
August 1949. 2 pp. 

ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES AND RADIO. Digest 
of International Developments. Vol. VII, 
Part 5, No. 16. August 1949. 2 pp. 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
United States Foreign Trade in Dairy Prod- 
ucts. Vol. VII, Part 6-7-8, No. 25. August 
1949. 8 pp. 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
Digest of International Developments. Vol. 
VII, Part 6-7-8, No. 26. August 1949. 7 pp. 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
Digest of International Developments. Vol. 
VII, Part 6-7-8, No. 27. August 1949. 7 pp. 

LUMBER AND ALLIED Propucts. Digest of 
International Developments. Vol. VII, Part 
9, No. 11. August 1949. 3 pp. 

PULP AND PAPER. Pulp and Paper Market, 
Turkey, 1948. Vol. VII, Part 10, No. 25. 
August 1949. 2 pp. 

LEATHER AND PRODUCTs. Developments in 
the German Leather and Shoe Industries. 
Vol. VII, Part 11, No.9. August 1949. 4 pp. 

LEATHER AND PrROpUCTs. Digest of Inter- 
national Developments. Vol. VII, Part 11, 
No. 10. August 1949. 2 pp. 

HOUSEWARES AND FURNITURE. 
ternational Developments—Paint Brushes 
and Bristles. Vol. VII, Part 12, No.9. Au- 
gust 1949. 2 pp. 

HOUSEWARES AND FURNITURE. Digest of In- 
ternational Developments—Furniture and 
House Furnishings. Vol. VII, Part 12, No. 10. 
August 1949. 2 pp. 


Digest of In- 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES. Type- 
writers in Ireland and Hungary. Vol. VII, 
Part 13, No. 6. August 1949. 2 pp. 

OFFICE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES. Type- 


writers in Switzerland. 
No. 7. August 1949. 3 pp. 

PLUMBING, HEATING, AND HARDWARE. Shov- 
els, Rakes, Forks, and Hoes in Argentina. 
Vol. VII, Part 15, No. 14. August 1949. 3 pp. 

PLUMBING, HEATING, AND HARDWARE. Agri- 
cultural Hand Tools in Costa Rica, Vene- 
zuela, and Indonesia. Vol, VII, Part 15, No. 
15. August 1949. 4 pp. 

PLUMBING, HEATING, AND HARDWARE. Di- 
gest of International Developments. Vol. 
VII, Part 15, No. 16. August 1949. 4 pp. 

SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL Goops. Ar- 
gentina, a Potential Market for Portable Fire 
Extinguishers. Vol. VII, Part 17, No. 3. Au- 
gust 1949. 3 pp. 

SPECIAL Propucts. Glass Containers, Ven- 
ezuela. Vol. VII, Part 18, No. 10. August 
1949. 2 pp. 

SPECIAL Propucts. Digest of International 
Developments—Printing and 
Vol. VII, Part 18, No. 11. 

SPECIAL PRODUCTs. 


Vol. VII, Part 13, 


August 1949. 7 pp. 
Glass Container Pro- 


Publishing. 


duction in Brazil Expands. Vol. VII, Part 
18, No. 12. August 1949. 2 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. The Jute and Jute 
Goods Situation in India and Pakistan. 
Vol. VII, Part 19, No. 27. August 1949. 3 pp. 

TEXTILES AND PRODUCTS. Wool Industry, 
Turkey. Vol. VII, Part 19, No. 28. August 
1949. 3 pp. 

TEXTILES AND PropucTs. The Rayon Indus- 
try in Portugal and Turkey. Vol. VII, Part 
19, No. 29. August 1949. 3 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Hat Industry, 
France and Italy. Vol. VII, Part 19, No. 30. 
August 1949. 2 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Cotton and Rayon 
Industries in the Netherlands. Vol. VII, 
Part 19, No. 31. August 1949. 7 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. The Rayon In- 
dustry in Belgium. Vol. VII, Part 19, No. 32. 
August 1949. 3 pp. 

TEXTILES AND PrRopucTs. The Cotton In- 
dustry in Greece. Vol. III, Part 19. No. 33. 
August 1949. 3 pp. 

MACHINERY: INDUSTRIAL, ELECTRICAL, AND 
AGRICULTURAL. Large Electric Power Projects 
in Selected American Republics. Vol. VII, 
Part 21, No. 19. August 1949. 7 pp. 

MoTIvE Propucts. Motorboats, Marine En- 
gines, and Marine Accessories, Equipment, 
and Hardware in Central America. Vol. VII, 
Part 22, No. 19. August 1949. 3 pp. 

METALS AND MINERALS. Manganese Ores 
in India. Vol. VII, Part 23, No. 5. August 
1949. 7 pp. 

PETROLEUM AND CoaL. Digest of Interna- 
tional Developments—Petroleum. Vol. VII, 
Part 24, No. 11. August 1949. 4 pp. 

PETROLEUM AND COAL. Digest of Interna- 
tional Developments—Coal and Coke. Vol. 
VII, Part 24, No. 12. August 1949. 3 pp. 


WORLD TRADE IN COMMODITIES 
Supplements (Vol. VII—1949) 


[Price, 5 cents each; obtainable from the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or from any of the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices, listed on page 2 of 
This magazine] 


CHEMICALS. The Heavy Chemical Industry, 
Kwangtung. Vol. VII, Part 2, Sup. No. 7. 
August 1949. 3 pp. 

CHEMICALS. Coal-Tar Dyes, Iraq. Vol. 
VII, Part 2, Sup. No. 8. August 1949. 3 pp. 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
Summary of United States Trade in Food- 
stuffs and Allied Products for May 1948 and 
May 1949 and for the First Five Months of 
1948 and 1949. Vol. VII, Part 6-7-8, Sup. 
No. 43. August 1949. 15 pp. 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
United States Foreign Trade in Fodders and 
Feeds, 1947 and 1948. Vol. VII, Part 6—7-8, 
Sup. No. 44. August 1949. 17 pp. 

Foop AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
United States Exports of Unmanufactured 
Tobacco and Tobacco Manufactures, June 
1949 and January—June 1948 and 1949. Vol. 
VII, Part 6-7-8, Sup. No. 46. August 1949. 
12 pp. 

PLUMBING, HEATING, AND HARDWARE. Razor 
Blades in Spain. Vol. VII, Part 15, Sup. No. 5. 
August 1949. 2 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE 
SERVICE 


[Annual subscription: Domestic $5.00, for- 


eign $6.75. Individual reports vary in 
price. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 


Office, Washington 25, D. C., or by Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices listed on 
page 2 of this magazine] 


Economic Review of Peru, 1948. Vol. VI, 
No. 67. August 1949. 8 pp. Price 5 cents. 
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Living and Office-Operating Costs in Singa- 
pore. Vol. VI, No. 68. August 1949. 7 pp. 
Price 5 cents. 

Economic Review of Pakistan, 1948. Vol. 
VI, No. 69. August 1949. 11 pp. Price 10 
cents. 

Preparing Shipments to British West Af- 


rica. Vol. VI, No. 70. August 1949. 7 pp. 
Price 5 cents. 

Sweden—Annual Economic Review, 1948. 
Vol. VI, No. 71. August 1949. 7 pp. Price 
5 cents. 

Economic Review of India, 1948. Vol. VI, 


No. 72. August 1949. 12pp. Price 10 cents. 

Economic Review of Denmark, 1948. Vol. 
VI, No. 73. August 1949. 8 pp. Price 5 
cents. 

Economic Review of Greece. Vol. VI, No. 
74. August 1949. 7 pp. Price 5 cents. 

Economic Review of Cuba, 1948. Vol. VI, 
No. 75. August 1949. 8 pp. Price 5 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Switzerland (Doc- 
umentation, Consular and Customs Require- 
ments). Vol. VI, No. 76. August 1949. 4 
pp. Price 5 cents. 

Economic Review of British East Africa, 
1948. Vol. VI, No. 77. August 1949. 4 pp. 
Price 5 cents. 

Economic Review of the Netherlands, 1948. 
Vol. VI, No. 78. August 1949. 8 pp. Price 
5 cents. 

Economic Review of the United Kingdom, 
1948. Vol. VI, No. 79. August 1949. 16 pp. 
Price 10 cents. 

Living and Office-Operating Costs in Peru. 
Vol. VI, No. 80. August 1949. 8pp. Price 5 
cents. 

Establishing a Business in Venezuela 
(Summary of Information Relating to In- 
vestment and Economic Development). Vol. 
VI, No. 81. August 1949. 12 pp. Price 10 
cents. 


Supplements (Vol. VI—1949) 


[These mimeographed reports, supplement- 
ing the International Reference Service, 
may be obtained on request from the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or from any of the Department’s 
Field Offices, listed on page 2 of this 
magazine. ] 


Economic Review of Ecuador, 1948. 
VI, Sup. No. 11. August 1949. 22 pp. 

Foreign Trade of the Republic of the Phil- 
ippines in 1947 and 1948. Vol. VI, Sup. No. 17. 
August 1949. 8 pp. 

Uruguay’s Economy and Trade Trends: 
Preliminary Estimate of Trade for 1949. Vol. 
VI, Sup. No. 19. June 1949. 31 pp. 


Vol. 


Bureau of the Census 


[Publications for which a price is given are 
for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., or field offices, of the 
Department of Commerce listed on page 2 
of this magazine. Other publications are 
free upon request from the Bureau of the 
Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C.] 


FT 110—United States Imports for 
sumption Merchandise. Commodity by 
Country of Origin. June 1949. 80 pp. 
Monthly issues 10 cents. 

FT 120—United States Imports of Merchan- 
dise for Consumption. Country of Origin 
by Subgroup. June 1949. 26 pp. Monthly 
issues 10 cents. 

FT 410—United States Exports of Domestic 
and Foreign Merchandise. Commodity by 


Con- 


Country of Destination. Pt.I. Commod- 
ity Groups 00-5. June 1949. 66 pp. Pt. 
II. Commodity Groups 6-9. June 1949. 


102 pp. Monthly issues 30 cents. 
FT 420—United States Exports of Domestic 
and Foreign Merchandise. Country of 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES Jay 


—— 


(Continued from p. 40) 


Tobaceo and 
Related Products 


HUNGARY PRODUCING MORE CIGARETTES 


The Hungarian tobacco crop and cigarette 
production shows an increase since libera- 
tion, reports the Hungarian press. Before 
the war, Hungary manufactured 2,300,000 
cigarettes annually, whereas in 1947 produc- 
tion was 5,100,000. Production in 1949 is 
estimated at 7,000,000 cigarettes. By the end 
of the Five-Year Economic Plan yearly pro- 
duction is expected to reach 8,900,000 ciga- 
rettes. 

The United States exported 369,750,000 
cigarettes to Hungary in 1948, according to 
United States Census figures. 





Destination by Subgroup. June 1949. 52 
pp. Monthly issues 10 cents. 

FT 800—United States Trade in Merchandise 
and Gold and Silver with United States 
Territories and Possessions (except Alaska 
and Hawaii). May1949. 17pp. Monthly 
issues 10 cents. 

FT 810—Bunker Oil and Coal Laden in the 
United States on Vessels Engaged in For- 
eign Trade. Summary Report. June 1949 
2 pp. Monthly. 

FT 900—United States Foreign Trade. 
Trade. Summary Report. 
pp. Monthly. 


Total 
June 1949. 3 


FT 930—United States Foreign Trade. Trade 
by Commodity. Summary Report. June 
1949. 10 pp. Monthly. 

FT 950—United States Foreign Trade. Trade 
by Country. Summary Report. June 1949. 
4 pp. Monthly. 

FT 951—United States Foreign Trade. Trade 
with E. C. A. Countries. Summary Report. 
June 1949. 1p. Monthly. 

FT 952—United States Foreign Trade. Trade 


with U.S. S. R. and Other Eastern Europe 


Summary Report. June 1949. 1 p. 
Monthly. 

FT 970—United States Foreign Trade. Trade 
by Customs District. Summary Report 
June 1949. 1p. Monthly. 


FT 972—United States Foreign Trade. Water- 


Borne Trade by United States Port. Sum- 
mary Report. April 1949. 7 pp. Monthly. 
FT 973-E—United States Foreign Trade. 


Water-Borne Trade by 
ports. Summary Report. March 1949. 3 
pp. Monthly. April 1949. 3 pp. Monthly. 

FT 975—United States Foreign Trade. Vessel 
Entrances and Clearances. Summary Re- 
port. May 1949. 3 pp. Monthly. 

FT 981—-Shipping Weight and Dollar Value of 
Merchandise Laden on and Unladen from 
Vessels at United States Ports during the 


Trade Area Ex- 


Intransit Movement of the Merchandise 
from One Foreign Country to Another. 
April 1949. 5 pp. Monthly. 


Statement 2402: 


United States Gold and Silver Move- 
ments. June 1949. 5 pp. Monthly. 

United States Gold and Silver Move- 
ments. July 1949. 4 pp. Monthly. 

Special Statistical Reports on United 
States Water-Borne Foreign Commerce 
United States Vessel Exports to E. C. A. 
Countries, by Type of Vessel and by 
Flag of Vessel. (No. 12.) February 
1949. 4 pp. Issued at irregular 
Intervals 


| NEWS 








Continued from p. 25) 


Agreements covering the release of further 
sterling balances have been concluded be. 
tween the United Kingdom and India, Pakigs. 
tan, and Ceylon. That for 1949-51 with 
India allows drawing rights of £150,000,000, at 
a normal annual release of £50,000,000, with 
additional releases up to £50,000,000 in the 
first year if this proves necessary. The an. 
nua] amount in the previous agreement was 
£40,000,000. An increase also has been 4). 
lowed under the Anglo-Pakistan Financia} 
Agreement, the amount for the year to June 
1950 being £17,000,000 as compared with 
£10,000,000 in 1948-49. Pakistan and India 
also become full members of the sterling 
area, and thus are no longer restricted to aq 
maximum level of drawing on central gold 
and dollar reserves, provided they limit their 
dollar expenditure by 25 percent, as settled 
at the meeting of the Commonwealth 
Finance Ministers in London. Ceylon also 
had its sterling drawing rights raised from 
the previous level of £3,500,000 to £7,000,000 
for the year to June 1950. 

A payments agreement between the sterling 
area and Western Germany was settled for 
a period of 2 years. The main feature was 
an increase in the amount of credits from 
£1,500,000 to £7,500,000 to reduce the risks of 
dollar settlements arising from _ seasonal 
movements of trade, such as have occurred 
during the working of the previous agree- 
ment. 

The Anglo-Brazilian Trade Agreement for 
1949 provides for British exports to Brazil of 
£38,300,000 and imports from Brazil of £33,- 
300,000. Under the detailed schedule, the 
most important single items on the British 
export side are petroleum and petroleum 
products, coal, machinery, and textiles. Cot- 
ton is by far the largest single item to be 
imported from Brazil, followed by vegetable 
foodstuffs and meat 

A trade agreement between Western Ger- 
many and the sterling area for the year from 
July 1949 covers an exchange of goods valued 
at more than $500,000,000. Principal exports 
from Germany will be scrap, steel, cast-iron 
products, lead, chemicals, machinery, and 
textiles. German imports from the sterling 
area will include wool, cotton, jute, oilseeds, 
rubber, and other raw materials, and also 
machinery and manufactures. 

There have been no major stoppages of 
work since the settlement of the dock strike 
(involving 15,650 workers) at the end of 
July. The colliery winding engine men in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire went back to work 
after a strike which in 2 or 3 days caused 4 
loss of more than 300,000 tons in coal out- 
put. Their dispute over wages will got to 
arbitration. The dispute on the railways 
about lodging turns, which resulted in Sun- 
day strikes on some main-line railways, had 
not been settled at time of this report. Nor 
has the wage dispute on the railways been 
resolved. 

The index of wage rates which remained 
stable at 108 from January through May rose 
to 109 in June and July relative to 1947. Dur- 
ing the first 7 months of 1949 wage increases 
were less than in the corresponding period 
of 1948 

The General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress in issuing its annual report prior 
to the conference which opened September 
5, laid greater stress than previously on the 
need for continued restraint in wage de- 
mands. The support of delegates will be 
sought for a continuation of the wage stabi- 
lization policy, provided the General Coun- 
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cil will go on examining the possibility of 
reducing prices and “exorbitant profits.” 

The cut of 5 percent in the prices of utility 
clothing and household goods which is to 
take effect in September, has caused contro- 
yersy between the Government and the re- 
tail trade. Modifications of the original plan 
probably will be made to spread some of the 
cut to wholesalers and manufacturers, The 
plan is intended to reduce the cost of living 
and complement the wage-stabilization 
policy. 


Venezuela 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CARACAS 
(Dated August 31, 1949) 


Production of crude petroleum rose 
sharply during the month of August, reach- 
ing an average of 1,388,475 barrels per day 
in the week ended August 15, which is only 
18,187 barrels per day less than the all-time 
high of last November. Business was gen- 
erally good, although a slight slow-down in 
bank collections was reported, Construction 
activities continued at a high level during 
August. The census of unemployment work- 
ers conducted by the Ministry of Labor 
showed only 8,604 registered unemployed. 

Passenger-car sales, concentrated in the 
low-price field, were better than anticipated, 
and in this regard the trend toward easier 
credit terms was an important factor. Truck 
sales improved for the first time in several 
months, especially for dump trucks and 
heavier types used in construction. This 
was attributed partly to new government 
contracts for road building. 

Indications were that cement output in 
the month of August exceeded the record- 
high monthly average of 20,604 metric tons 
for the first 5 months of 1949. Beer produc- 
tion was reported to be substantially greater 
than the monthly average of 5,287,000 liters 
for the first 5 months. Motion-picture at- 
tendance was good. A new motion-picture 
theater, costing almost $1,000,000, is under 
construction in Caracas, and another theater 
is nearing completion in Valencia. 

Belgian exporters were quoting ',-inch to 
l-inch diameter reinforcing bars at a price 
of $87 per metric ton c. i. f. La Guaira, con- 
trasted with United States mill prices of 
$115. Although the quality of Belgian bars 
was inferior to the United States product, the 
price differential resulted in the cancelation 
of many orders which had been placed in the 
United States. However, United States man- 
ufacturers continued to dominate the market 
for structural steel, black and galvanized iron 
sheets, and tin-mill products. Aluminum 
corrugated sheets of Japanese manufacture 
of 26-inch width were being offered at ap- 
proximately $0.015 per linear foot less than 
prevailing prices for United States and 
Canadian sheets. 

Imports through La Guaira slackened, with 
a consequent lessening of port congestion. 
Customs duties on plywood, methyl alcohol, 
and windows and doors of movable slats 
were increased to give greater protection to 
the domestic industry. Notwithstanding ad- 
ditional protection through import quotas 
and higher tariffs, the cotton-textile indus- 
try continued to experience a decline in sales 
volume. The industry now contends its dif- 
ficulties arise not only from foreign com- 
petition, but from competitively priced do- 
mestically manufactured rayon textiles. 
Domestic rayon manufacturers have for 
some time obtained duty-free entry of their 
filament-yarn requirements, all of which are 
obtained from foreign sources. The Govern- 
ment, to safeguard the local cotton growers, 
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Foreign Service Officers 
MALCOLM PITTS HOOPER 


Malcolm Pitts Hooper, Foreign Service Of- 
ficer with many years’ experience in com- 
mercial work, is now Commercial Attaché at 
Tel Aviv, Israel. 

Born in Baltimore, Maryland, Mr. Hooper 
is a graduate of Baltimore City College and 
of business school. He also attended Johns 
Hopkins University. 
After several years of 
banking and export- 
ing experience he 
was sent as a dele- 
gate to the First An- 
nual Conference of 
the International 
Chamber of Com- 
merce in Paris in 
1920. He joined the 
Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Com- 
merce in May 1935 
and subsequently 
was Trade Commis- 
sioner at Rome and 
later Assistant Com- 


Hooper 


mercial Attaché there. 

When the Foreign Service of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce was merged into the 
Foreign Service of the United States in July 
1939, Mr. Hooper was commissioned in the 
Foreign Service. Since then he has served 
as Assistant Commercial Attaché at Rome 
and at Panama, and as Consul at Jerusalem 
and Kingston. 





has required the cotton-textile industry to 
use the entire domestic cotton crop which, 
in recent years, has accounted for approxi- 
mately half of local mill consumption. These 
issues are under study by the Government, 
and, meanwhile, a more restricted policy is 
being followed with respect to granting duty- 
free entry of rayon yarns. Fish canners also 
demanded greater protection from foreign 
competition and oilseed crushers requested 
protection, particularly from United States 
pork lard. One of two Venezuelan firms 
manufacturing sulfite wrapping paper has 
announced its intention to liquidate. 

For the first time in several years, Vene- 
zuela has had to import corn in quantity, the 
continued dry weather and unsatisfactory 
harvest outlook caused corn to disappear 
from the market and the price to skyrocket. 
The Government has purchased corn in 
Santo Domingo, the United States, and 
Mexico. Approximately 1,500 metric tons 
arrived from the former two points, and corn 
prices are nearly normal. The Government 
announced that it has sufficient corn on hand 
or on order to supply the country’s require- 
ments until the October harvest. 

Heavy exports of coffee resulted in a short- 
age for local consumption and a rise in price. 
Coffee during August was selling retail for 
4 bolivares (1 bolivar=approximately $0.30 
U. S. currency) per kilogram, and roasters 
have requested permission to raise the price 
to 4.50 or 5 bolivares. 

With a continued heavy demand for for- 
eign exchange, dollar sales by the Central 
Bank in July of $53,148,819 exceeded pur- 
chases by $7,844,785; however, purchases of 
dollar exchange by the Bank during the fi st 
7 months of 1949 exceeded sales by $43,416,- 
051. Total gold and foreign-exchange hold- 
ings of the Bank as of July 31 amounted to 
$388,550,697. Federal revenues in July of 
133,797,659 bolivares were higher than ex- 
penditures by 2,580,564, bringing reserve 
funds in the Treasury on July 31 to a rec- 
ord of 381,119,486. The Government placed 
the sum of $1,000,000 at the disposal of the 
Government of Ecuador to aid the victims of 


the recent earthquakes. Trading in a dull 
but steady securities market was featured 
by a rise of 8 points in the bonds of the C. A. 
Obras Avenida Bolivar. 

The Military Junta ratified the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement, which commits 
Venezuela to 60,000 metric tons of imports. 
Inasmuch as this quantity is well below an- 
nual imports of recent years, the ratification 
offers no new market. In line with the de- 
sire of the Venezuelan Development Corpora- 
tion to dispose of its holdings, the Corpora- 
tion advertised for bids on five of its holdings, 
including the Central Tacarigua, the coun- 
try’s third largest sugar central. Cuban in- 
terests have continued to invest in Venezue- 
lan sugar properties, and are now financially 
interested in centrals, the combined pro- 
duction of which accounts for about half of 
the local production. Ground was broken 
in the suburbs of Caracas for a new ware- 
housing, refrigeration, and food-storage 
center. This project is intended to replace 
the antiquated central market, and to pro- 
vide adequate storage for perishables and 
nonperishables. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES ON PLywoop INCREASED 


The Venezuelan Customs Bureau an- 
nounced in the Gaceta Oficial of August 24, 
1949, that, effective September 15, 1949, item 
No. 232 is revised, with increased duties, as 
follows: 


Item 
No. Description 
232 Lumber, 


Duty in bolivares * 
per gross kilogram 
in sheets for veneer or ply- 


wood: 
(A) In sheets for veneer ________ 1. 00 
(B) Plywood of ordinary wood___ 1. 25 


(C) Plywood of fine wood___- a 
1The bolivar is valued officially at approxi- 
mately $0.30 U. S. currency. 

Plywood formerly was dutiable under item 
No. 231 at the rate of 0.60 bolivar per kilo- 
gram. 

The increased rates on plywood are im- 
posed for the protection of the domestic ply- 
wood industry, which allegedly cannot com- 
pete against imported plywood because of 
higher costs of production. 


NEW TARIFF CLASSIFICATION ESTABLISHED 
FOR DOORS AND WINDOWS OF MOVABLE 
SLATS 


A recent resolution of the Venezuelan 
Customs Bureau, Ministry of Finance, pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial of August 24, 
1949, effective September 15, 1949, established 
a new classification as follows: 

423 bis—Doors and windows of movable 
slats .. . dutiable at 1.20 bolivares per kilo- 
gram. 

These products were formerly classified 
under tariff item No. 356-C dutiable at 0.50 
bolivar per kilogram if weighing not more 
than 15 kilograms, or if in excess of that 
weight they were classified under tariff item 
No. 356-D and dutiable at 0.01 bolivar per 
kilogram. It is stated that the higher duties 
are being imposed in order to provide pro- 
tection to domestic manufacturers of these 
products. 





Arabs To Get Danish Vaccine 


Two hundred and fifty thousand refugee 
children will be vaccinated next month 
against tuberculosis with vaccine flown from 
the Danish State Serum Institute in Copen- 
hagen to Birut, Lebanon, for distribution. 
The campaign is sponsored by UN Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund, the Dan- 
ish Red Cross, and its Scandinavian associ- 
ates and is expected to be completed in 3 
months. 
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Country U 


nit quoted ype of exchange 


Argentina Preferential __ 
Ordinary 
Auction 

Free market 
Controlled 
Differential 
Curb 

Free market 


Paper peso 


Bolivia Boliviano 


Brazil Cruzeiro 
Chile 


Peso Banking market 
Free market 
“~. ee. : 
Colombia do Commercial bank 
Bank of Republic 
Exchange certificate__- 
Costa Rica Cok Uncontrolled. : 
Controlled _. 
Cuba Peso Free Z il 
Ecuador. Sucre Central Bank (Official 
Free ‘ 
Honduras Lempira Official 
Mexico Peso Free_. 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Curb 
Paraguay Guarani Official _- 
Free 
Peru Sol Official 
Exchange certificate 
Free 
Salv idor Colon do 
Uruguay Peso _. Controlled 
Free 
Imports 
Other purposes 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 
Free 
Bolivia, curb rate for July; Colombia, exchanges 
certificate rate for July; Ecuador, free rate for June; 


Nicaragua, curb rate for June; Peru, free rate for July 
Uruguay, free rate for other purposes for July 

2 January through June; September; November and 
December monthly averages are included in this annual 
average 

3 June to December. 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at 
the preferential, ordinary, or auction rates, according to 
their importance to the Argentine economy. 


market rate. 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the con- 
trolled rate or at the differential rate (established by 
decree of Oct. 20, 1947), according to their importance to 
the Bolivian economy. A tax of 1 boliviano per dollar 
is levied on sales of exchange for commercial imports 
under decree of Apr. 19, 1948. Most nontrade remit- 
tances are effected at the differential rate. The curb 
market is technically illegal. 

Brazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made at 
the free-market rate, the official rate, and the special 
free-market rate having been abolished respectively 
on July 22, 1946, and Feb. 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of 
Nov. 27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective 
Jan. 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making the effec- 
tive rate for such transaction 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. 
(disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which 
is the official rate, or at the banking market rate (estab- 
lished Feb. 23, 1948) depending upon the importance of 
the articles to the Chilean economy, and some nontrade 
transactions are effected at those rates. The free-market 
rate is used for nontrade remittances. 

Colombia.—T he Bank of the Republic rate is the official 
rate maintained by that Institution. Most imports are 
paid for at these rates, subject to taxes ranging from 10 
to 30 percent. Payments for other imports are made at 
the curb rate, subject to taxes ranging from 10 to 36 per- 
cent. Remittances on account of capital may be made 


ye 
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trade remittances from Argentina are effected at the free- 
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208" 1) 
either at the curb rat I some instances for which 
special provision is made, at the official rate, but sub- 
ject in both cases to a percent tax Nontrade rans- 
actions are subject to taxes ranging from 4 to 40 percent, 
and only in transactions specifically provided for may 
exchange at the official rate be used for thi purpose 
All exchange taxes are calculated on the official rate 
Costa Pica.—-Imports are covered at the trolled 
rate Most nontrade remittances take place at the un 
controlled rate 
Ecuador.—**Essential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar 
on import permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04, 
sucres per dollar “Useful’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate plus the import permit charges and a 5-sucre- 
per-dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 
sucres per dollar. ‘‘Luxury”’ imports are paid for-at the 
free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent and 
1 sucre per dollar and the 5-sucre-per-dollar charge 
Most nontrade remittances are made at the freer 
Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate 
most nontrade remittance made at the curb rate 
A tax of 5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the 
official rate. 
Paraguay.—Depending upon the essentiality of the 
merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate or 
at an auction rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above 


LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Norte.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


the official. 
the free rate. 


Most nontrade remittances are made at 






Peru.—Some imports are paid for at the official rate 
but payment for most permitted imports, as well a 
other permitted transactions is effected through the use 
of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 


market 

Uruguay.—The distincti 
imports and that f 
Aug.1 1, 1948, 
24, 1947. 

Venezuela.—Controlled and free rates identical 

All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition, there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. 


n between the free rate for 
rr other purposes was reestablished on 


ifter having been suspended since July 


The Apparel-Wool 

Situation: Significant 

Changes Since “Prewar” 
(Continued from p. 11) 


percent of the total). For the first quar. 
ter of 1949 exports to the U.S. S. R. were 
at an annual rate equal to 8.3 times the 
1947 level. Actually the data on ex. 
ports to the U. S. S. R. may be under. 
stated, since in some instances statistics 
of the five exporting countries do not 
show the U. S. S. R. separately; they 
are often included in the category of 
exports to “other” countries. 

Exports from the five surplus-produc. 
ing countries to countries other than 
those discussed in this study have shown 
a steady decline since 1938. From 290.. 
886,000 pounds (16 percent of the total) 
in 1938, exports to these “other” coun- 
tries dropped to 254,341,000 (12.4 per- 
cent of the total) in 1947 and to only 
8.5 percent of the total in 1948. 

Some note should be taken of the im- 
portant quantities of wool which move 
in international trade as reexports. It 
is surprising to find that, even in those 
countries which normally import most 
of their requirements of raw wool, some 
trade in reexports is reported. Often, 
the wool is imported in the grease from 
one of the surplus-producing countries, 
then reexported as washed wool to one 
of the consuming countries; however, in 
some countries wool is not changed in 
any form but is reexported as received. 
In the former category one finds such 
countries Belgium and the Nether- 
lands, while the United Kingdom is the 
most important country in reexports of 
woo] 


as 


grease 


World Wool Stocks * 


In 1946 it was estimated that it would 
take from 12 to 14 years to dispose of the 
world’s stocks of wool that had accumu- 
lated during the war. The surplus was 
roughly more than the world’s produc- 
tion for 1 year, or equivalent to 24% years, 
prewar exports by the surplus-producing 
countries. World stocks of apparel wool 
were estimated at 4,500,000,000 pounds 
(grease basis) in June 1946; they de- 
creased to 4,000,000,000 pounds in June 
1947 and dropped still further in June 
1948 to 3,500,000,000 pounds. The chief 
reasons for the rapid disposal of the wool 
stocks accumulated during the war was 
the recovery and growth of the wool- 
textile industry of the world, the excess 
of consumption over production, and the 
unprecedented rate of United States wool 
imports. Probably the one postwar phe- 
nomenon that has had widespread reper- 


‘The data on stocks and carry-overs for 
the individual countries discussed in this 
section are on different and conse- 
quently are not additive. 


bases 
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cussions on the wool situation was the 
action of governments in disposing of 
wool stocks built up during the war. The 
Joint Organization of the United King- 
dom and British Dominions and the 
Commodity Credit Corporation in the 
United States are two examples of these 
actions. 

The United Kingdom-Dominion Wool 
Disposals, Ltd. (Joint Organization) was 
established on August 1, 1945, to handle 
the disposal of the accumulated surplus 
of Dominion wools bought during the war 
by the United Kingdom, to offer stocks 
of wool to supplement the new clip pro- 
duced each year, and to purchase new 
wool at scheduled reserve (floor) prices. 
The Joint Organization (comprising 
the United Kingdom, Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Union of South Africa) 


began operations with surplus. wool 
stocks totaling 10,407,000 bales and 
through 1948 purchased an additional 


227,000 bales. Sales of wool as of June 
30, 1949, amounted to 8,916,000 bales, 
leaving a wool stock balance of 1,718,000 
bales. This balance will not be so easy 
to dispose of because it consists largely 
of faulty wools. 

Since 1933 United States domestic 
raw wool prices have been supported 
either by commodity loans or Govern- 
ment purchases of wool crops. From 
1933 to 1939 the commodity loan pro- 
gram was in effect; from 1940-42 Gov- 
ernment aid was discontinued; and 
from 1943 to the present the Govern- 
ment has embarked on a program of 
purchasing the wool clip. The Govern- 
ment purchased almost all of the United 
States wool clip from 1943 to 1946. In 
this same period prices of foreign wools 
generally were under domestic levels so 
that consumption of foreign wools in- 
creased while CCC stocks grew larger. 
Stocks held by the CCC were slightly 
more than 175,000,000 pounds (actual 
weight) at the end of 1943, but increased 
to about 500,000,000 pounds in June 
1946. However, by September 1947 CCC 
stocks had been reduced to 340,000,000 
pounds, and on April 2, 1949, only 134,- 
000,000 pounds remained. 


Stock Trends 


Data on unsold wool in Australia indi- 
cate that for the 1944-45 season (July 
through June) the carry-over amounted 
to 13,000,000 pounds (actual weight) ; it 
dropped to slightly more than half that 
amount in 1945-46, then increased in 
1946-47 to more than 22,000,000 pounds. 
Again in 1947-48 the carry-over under- 
went a sharp reduction, amounting to 
11,200,000 pounds. Raw-wool carry- 
over in New Zealand amounted to 8,500,- 
000 pounds (grease basis) in 1946; it was 
7,500,000 pounds (actual weight) on June 
30, 1947, and declined to 6,700,000 pounds 
(actual weight) on June 30, 1948. Stocks 
of unsold wool at Union of South Africa 


September 26, 1949 


Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily-noon buying rates for cable transfer in 
New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Area Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country 


Australia Pound: Free 
Belgium France 
Canada Dollar: 
Official 
Free 
Ceylon Rupee 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark - Krone 
France (metropolitan) Frane 
Official 
Free. ..... 
India Rupee 
Netherlands |} Guilder 
New Zealand | Pound 
Norway | Krone 
Philippine Republic Peso 
Portugal Escudo. .... 
South Africa Pound 
Spain Peseta 
Straits Settlements Dollar 
Sweden Krona 
Switzerland Franc 
United Kingdom Pound 


Monetary unit 


| 


Average rate | Latest 

a NTS Oe 
quotation 

1947 1948 August 1949) Sept. 13 

(annual) (annual) | (monthly) 1949 

$3. 2100 $3. 2122 $3. 2103 | $3. 2097 
. 0228 . 0228 0228 | . 0228 
1, 0219 1, 0219 
1.0000 | 1.0000 | 1.000 | 1.0000 
- 9200 | . 9169 | . 9525 | . 9531 
size . 3012 | . 3012 
“0201 | -0201 | :0201 | 0201 
. 2086 | - 2086 | . 2085 | . 2085 
KS ane A TENSES eee) Sie, 
é 2.0048 | 0047 | . 0047 
2.0032 | 0030 | 0030 
. 3016 | 3.3017 | 3017 | . 3017 
3776 | . 3767 | . 3761 . 3760 
3.2229 | 43.5048 | 3. 9890 | 3. 9882 
. 2016 | - 2016 | . 2016 | . 2016 
ee eg 4974 | . 4974 
0403 | 0402 | 0402 | .0400 
4.0074 | 4.0075 4.0075 4.0075 
0913 Re iri Nek aad 
4 -~ . 4687 | . 4698 
. 2783 | . 2782 | . 2782 | . 2782 
. 2336 | . 2336 . 2336 . 2336 
4. 0286 4, 0313 4.0289 | 4.0278 


! Foreign Bank ‘‘Notes’’ Account rate; quotation available beginning March 22, 1949. 
2 Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 


3 Exclude Pakistan, beginning April 1948. 


4 On August 19, 1948, the New Zealand Government increased the value of its currency, placing it on a par with the 


British pound 
5 Based on quotations through December 17. 


NOTE. 


Quotations for Ceylon, Philippine Republic, and Straits Settlements available geginning January 24, 1949. 





ports totaled 16,000,000 pounds on De- 
cember 31, 1946, and had declined slightly 
to 15,600,000 pounds on the same date in 
1947. On October 31, 1948, unsold wool 
at Union ports reached 21,209,000 pounds, 
slightly under the figure for the same 
date in 1947. 

Estimated carry-over of Argentine 
wool stocks at the beginning of the 
wool season (October) amounted to 
321,000,000 pounds (grease basis) in 1945, 
increased slightly in 1946 to 330,000,000 
pounds, then dropped sharply in 1947 to 
only 180,000,000 pounds. Stocks on 
hand in October 1948 were put at 
176,000,000. However, data on stocks in 
April 1949 indicate a more than seasonal 
accumulation, primarily due to the sharp 
drop in exports to the United States and 
the generally high prices prevailing in 
the Argentine market. On October 1, 
1946, stocks of wool in Uruguay 
amounted to 40,000,000 pounds (actual 
weight); they increased by 1,000,000 
pounds in the same month of 1947; but 
on October 1, 1948, wool on hand 
amounted to only 35,000,000 pounds. 
Stock figures for August 1949 indicate 
a large increase in Uruguayan holdings 
of wool. As in the case of Argentine 
wools, the decline in exports to the 
United States (the largest purchaser of 
Uruguayan wools) has been the main 
reason for the increase in stocks. 

Stocks of wool in the United States 
amounted to 401,000,000 pounds (clean 
basis) in December 1945; they increased 


to 545,000,000 pounds 1 year later, and 
then declined to 461,000,000 pounds in 
September 1947. On April 3, 1948 stocks 
had declined to 429,000,000 pounds; they 
had dropped sharply by April 2, 1949, to 
only 261,000,000 pounds. During 1946 
the United Kingdom’s stocks exceeded 
500,000,000 pounds (clean basis), but 
they had fallen to 419,000,000 pounds by 
August 1947. In April 1948 a further re- 
duction in stocks occurred when 
384,000,000 pounds were recorded, while 
in March 1949 only 277,000,000 pounds 
were on hand, of which 177,000,000 
pounds were held by the Joint Organiza- 
tion. 


NOTE ON METHOD: The inadequacies of 
available statistics on the world-wide wool 
situation made it necessary to inject into 
the foregoing study many subjective con- 
siderations when an entirely objective ap- 
proach would have been preferable. Certain 
adjustments were made in converting wool 
data to a workable basis—greasy, clean, actual 
weight, as the case may be—which involved 
an estimate as to yield, a variable factor 
subject to fluctuations within a relatively 
narrow range. In addition, data on inter- 
national trade in wool are ordinarily re- 
ported by portions of a season, requiring a 
series of rather complicated calculations in 
order to bring them to a calendar-year basis. 





Denmark’s Retail Trade 


Figures for the month of July show a con- 
siderable improvement in Danish retail trade 
over July 1948. Particularly large in clothing, 
underwear, knit goods and piece goods, it is 
evident that the improvement in sales “must 
be seen in connection with the lifting of 
textile rationing.” 
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Registration may now be made for the Thirty-Sixth National Foreign Trade Convention, 
sponsored by the National Foreign Trade Council, Inc., to be held October 31, November 1] 


and 2. 1949, at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York. 


This annual meeting is the established focal point for dealing with problems of 
American foreign trade and investment. 


The Convention theme will be: “World Economic Well-Being Through Increased Pro- 
duction And Trade.” Practical means of applying effective effort to overcome obstacles 
blocking attainment of world commercial potentials will be emphasized in the program. 


NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL, INC. 


Rosert F. Loree. Chairman Eucene P. Tuomas, President 


For Registrations, and Luncheon and Dinner Reservations, Address: 
Rosert A. Breen, Executive Secretary, 36th National Foreign Trade Convention, 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 








U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1949 





